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P R E F A C E 


l lii first Birth Centenary of the Holy Mother, $hrt Sarada DevT, 
the spiritual consort of Shri Kamakrishna, falls on December 27, 1953. 
A short sketch of her life and activities is given in the concluding 
chapter of this volume. Anybody who reads it will feel convinced 
i hat she is revered today by the Order of Shri KamakrisW, and 
millions outside it, not because she happened to he the consort of 
Shri Krimakrishna, hut because she became a true disciple of licit 
husband and, during the thirteen years of sSdhatm under the 
Master, attained to the highest degree of spiritual realization. So 
much so that after the passing away of the: Master she became the 
unseen guiding force behind the Kamakmhn* movement and for 
nearly thirty-four years ministered to the spiritual needs of thousands 
of sincere seekers after God. 

The different stages in the life of the Holy Mother, from a 
simple village girt to the spiritual head of a great monastic establish¬ 
ment, present many unique features. In some respect# she may 
justly be regarded as the culmination of those qualities which have 
distinguished the culture, and especially the women, of India. It 
was therefore in the fitness of things that her first Birth Centenary 
.should be marked, among other things, by the presentation of a 
systematic, connected and continuous account of the achievements 


of Indian womanhood. 

The committee which iva# formed to celebrate the occasion in 
a suitable manner, very naturally, put in the forefront of its 
programme the publication of a volume entitled Great Women of 
India. It was intended rhat this hook would 'deal with the ideals 
of Indian vvomarihood, its position tn Indian life and society 
through the ages, as well as the biographical sketches and contribu¬ 
tions of great Indian women who made their marks in different 
spheres of activities and different periods of Indian htstnrv/ 

The present volume is the result of this endeavour. It is divided 
mto two main sections. The first gives a general survey of the' 
ideals and position of Indian womanhood in different spheres of 
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life, both in the past and in the present, together with » chapter on 
the evolution of Mother worship in India. This is intended to 
emphasize not only the highest conception of woman as mother, 
hut also her potentialities as an instrument For realizing the Divine- 
i he highest honour and reverence that a community can offer to its 
womanhood. I his section mainly seeks to review in a general way 
what Indian woman was in the past and what she is at present, 
pointing to the obvious conclusion—what she may lie in the future 

The same object is sought to be achieved in the second section 
I’) '* study of die lives of great women in India—'nut only those 
who actually lived and died, but also many others who ate known 
only from literary sources such as the Epic* Puranas, and c lassical 
Sanskrit literature. 

It is unnecessary to discuss the historical character of the latter. 
Some of them may he real historical personages, while many are 
undoubtedly legendary, or mere creations of poetical fancy. But 
whatever may be cheir real character, they Wc been, lor more than 
a thousand years, so much the flesh of our flesh and the blood of 
our blood that <t is impossible to ignore them as mere fictions. 
They have inspired the thoughts and ideals of our women and 
shaped their lives for untold centuries, and may be said to have 
,been mure real, more living, and mure viral than any actual women 
could Ik. What living women have proved to be such formative 
forces as. for example, Sail, Siia and Savitrl? What could he better 
illustrative examples of the true dignity of Indian womanhood titan 
JJraiipadi, Shaiimtala and GandhSfT? 


For hundreds of years, millions of Indian women, including girls 
in their toms, have heard Or recited with rapturous interest the 
stones of these famous women of the past, and to many of then 

At? T the sr,|t Pti* a ^l moral inspiration in their lives. 
All over India, from the Himalayas to Cape Comorin, they have been 
more latmhar and more real than most of the women who have 
played even a prominent role in Indian history. The women 
characters m Indian literature may not be historical in the true 

tv~s 1 T r CtTm ’ bHt t Iht ‘ y are undoubtedly the representative 

wh " Kmnot bc i * noral m an y “ ud y 

. 1 he force of these observations ; g considerably strengthened by 
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the undeniable fact that we know so very little of the actual lives 
of the many great women who flourished in India. We know their 
names and the particular lines in which they distinguished them¬ 
selves, but in most cases, hardly anything more than that. Even 
the few details that we know in some cases are not such as can serve 
to explain the motive forces behind their lives, or show the gradual 
growth of their moral virtues and mental powers which can 
stimulate or inspire others by their examples. 

These deficiencies in the delineation of characters are by no 
means peculiar to the women of India. They are almost equally 
applicable to men, though there are more exceptions in the latter 
than in the former case. The reader of this volume is sure to be 
painfully reminded of this defect at almost every step as he goes 
through the lives of the great women who actually flourished in our 
soil. He would then realize the inestimable good that our literature 
has accomplished by holding out before us the pictures of great 
women, in all spheres of life, throbbing with vitality and showing a 
fullness of fife by the interaction of different, sometimes even 
jarring, motive forces, as was undoubtedly the case with many of 
the historical figures, which however, we sadly miss in the actual 
accounts of their fives. 

In spite of this great deficiency, the panorama of great women 
of India represented in this volume cannot but evoke a profound 
interest. They cover a wide range of time and space, from the 
dawn of Indian civilization, represented in the Ri g-V eda. to the end 
of the nineteenth century, and extending over the whole of the 
sub-continent of undivided India. For the sake of convenience, 
both of treatment and understanding, some classifications have been 
adopted in Part II, which are not quite accurate from the point of 
view of either chronology or subject-matter. The first two divisions, 
marked A and B, are on a religious basis, dealing with the great 
women known, respectively, from Brahmanical literature and that of 
the heterodox sects like Buddhism and Jainism. From the stand¬ 
point of chronology 7 , the two divisions cut across each other, and as 
regards the types of characters portrayed, there are common features 
in both, particularly in respect of literary and spiritual attainments. 

The next three divisions, C, D, and E, are chronological, though 
the first two of these are further subdivided on a regional basis. 
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Here, again. chronologically the divisions B and C cut across each 
other, and the subdivisions under C and D represent more or less the 
same types, arranged under different regions. Ii is to be distinctly 
understood, therefore, that these regional divisions are more due 
to considerations of practical convenience than to any inherent 
distinction of types represented in each. 

As a matter of fact, the types represented in C. I), and K possess 
many features in common. There are scholars, poets, administrators 
and brave fighters, as well as those distinguished liy piety, charity, 
or other moral virtues of a very' high order. Only those women 
who have proved their greatness by these or other qualities of a 
shnilar nature have been included in this volume. This has naturally 
led in the exclusion uE some who possess greater fame or celebrity 
than many of those who have been included. ’I’o cite only one 
example, MumtSz Begum, immortalized by the Taj Mahal, finds no 
\ place in this volume, since she has no claim to real greatness by her 
| known character and exertions. 

As this volume deals with the great women of India, we had 
to exclude from its purview some notable women of foreign countries 
who spent their lives in the service of India. The two most famous 
examples of such exclusion are Sister Nivedira and Mrs. Annie 
Husant. Sister Nivcdita dedicated her life to the welfare of she 
Indian womanhood, and was closely associated both with the link 
Mother and the Ramakrishna Mission. But her life is not treated 
in this volume for, though her greatness and service to India w ere 
undoubted, she was not an Indian by birth. 

This volume, dealing with the great women of India, will, we 
hope, remove a long-felt need, 1 he position of woman in a society 
I] is usually regarded as a fair index of the excellence of its culture 
l and the character of its civilization. It is, therefore, necessary to 
make an objective study of the womanhood of India. There have 
been both undue encomium and much misinformed criticism on 
this subject. A presentation of the known Facts concerning the 
great women of India, and a discussion of the ideals and position of 
women in India, in a detached spirit, are likely to lead to a proper 
understanding of the subject and a correct assessment of Indian 
Culture, this volume presents a brilliant array of great Indian 
women, many of whom are little known : and this, by itself, is no 
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mean contribution to our proper appreciation «f the womanhood of I 
India. Owing to the deplorable lack of materials, most of them are 
drawn as mere skeletons, but let us hope that, at some future date, 
our more fortunate successors will be able to put flesh and blood 
in them, and make them real human beings pulsating with life. 

The internal ton a l system of transliteration is generally followed 
in this volume with the following depart urea necessitated by practical 
considerations: it, ch, chh, sh, s/i and / stand respectively for r, c, 
ch, s, s, and a, while is substituted for v after consonants. 

1'he object which the Executive Committee had in view in 
preparing this volume has been staled :n the outset. How far this 
object lias been achieved, it is for the readers to judge. But no 
pains drive been spared to make it worthy of the occasion. A fraud 
of w ell-known writers, all over India, have volunteered then services, 
at i on siderable sacrifice, to ensure the success of this undertaking. 
Some have contributed learned articles, others have, in addition, 
carefully revised them, or have helped in various other ways. To 
all these we offer our most gratelul thanks. It is always a hard and 
delicate task to pick up individual names, where we have received 
help and sympathy from so many quarters. But we shall be failing 
in our duty if we omit to mention Dr, S, K, De, Prof. Ha rid as 
Bhattacharva, Ur. A. P. Pusalker, Prof. K. A. Nilakania Satan, 
Sri C. Sivaramamiirli. Prof. Sukcsh Chandra Mnulik and Acharva 
Nandalal Bose, who have helped us in various ways.* To Dr. S. 
Radhakrishnan, wc offer our social thanks for having written the 
Introduction to this volume, The name of some Swarms of the 
Ramakrishna Mission art not included in the a hove list, because the 

II- ■ 

monks are above all praises and thanks. 

In conclusion, we gratefully place on record our deep obligations 
to the Dowager .\ (ah a rani of Mysore and the Government of India, 
Ministry of Education, for their generous donation towards the cost 
of the publication of this volume. 

R. C. Majumihr 

December, 1953 


* Tu ilit* ISit we ^f.irrfiilly -dtld the tKime of Dr R. C. MjjurmLir for his valujihfe 
iiriiciE f Prrf.iLr ami editing wcirk *—PuhlUhtr 
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I 



Indian tradition has generally respected womanhood, as the 
essays in this bonk indicate, though occasionally we find derogatory 
references to women. Even God is regarded as half man, half 
woman, a rd h ft nitrishu'dra. Matin tied ares that where women are j 
honoured, there the gods arc pleased ; where they are not honoured, r 
alt works become fruitless (3.5$). 

Women are human beings and have as much right to full 
development as men have. In regard to op|»mmities for intellectual 
and spiritual development, we should not emphasize the sex of women 
even as we do not emphasize the sex of men. The fact that we are 
human beings is infinitely more important than the physiological 
peculiarities which distinguish us from one another. In all human 
beings, irrespective of their sex, the same drama of the llcsh and the 
spirit, of finitude and transcendence, takes place. 

Women cannot do some things that men can. Their physiology 
prevents this. That, however, does not prove any inferiority on their 
part. We must do the things for which we are made and do 
them well. 

In early times education of women was encouraged. The 
goddess of learning is SaraswatT. The MahBnirvUna Ttintra say*: 
“A girl also should be brought up and educated with great effort 
and care" (8. 47). 

The Devi-rnZikatmya declares: “All forms of knowledge are 
aspects of Thee; and all women throughout the world arc Thy 
forms” (13. ft). We hear of great women like MaitreyT, Gargf. 
Arundhati, UlavatT, etc. 

' fn dn' Vedic Age women enjoyed equal opportunities for 
education anti work. They were eligible lor upouaytma nr initiation 
and brahmackarya or study of Brahma-know ledge. 

In certain periods of our history, education of women was 
sadlv neglected, and women lapsed into illiteracy and superstition, 
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Writing to Margaret Noble (Sister Nivedita) on July 29, 1897, 
SwamI Vivekananda said: 

“Let me tell you frankly that I am now convinced that you have 
a great future in the work for India. What was wanted was not a man 
but a woman, a real lioness to work for Indians, women especially. 

“India cannot yet produce great women, she must borrow them 
from other nations. Your education, sincerity, purity, immense 
love, determination and, above all, your Celtic blood make you just 
the woman wanted.” 

If SwamI Vivekananda complained, “India cannot yet produce 
great women.” it is because of the degradation to which they were 
subjected in recent times. We have wasted, in our recent past, 
women’s gifts by failing to recognize them as human beings, able 
to act, to achieve, and to engage in projects, given the right condition. 

Thanks to the Ramakrishna movement and Gandhi’s work, 
women are slowly coming into their own. It is true that Ramakrishna 
advised renunciation of women and of wealth for his male devotees ; 
but that was only in view of man’s possible weakness with regard to 
the opposite sex, for he also advised his women devotees to renounce 
men and wealth. Ramakrishna’s respect for womanhood comes out 
in his dealings with his wife Shrl Sarada Devi and other women. He 
accepted a lady, Bhairavl Brahman!, for his teacher. Woman is not 
innately wicked, any more than man is. Gandhi engaged many 
women in his struggle for the political liberation of the country. 
This has helped in the emancipation of Indian women. 

II 

While spiritual life and social service are open to women, 
marriage and motherhood are treated as the normal vocation for 
them. Modem anthropology brings out clearly that marriage and 
family are found in one form or another as fundamental institutions 
in every human society, primitive or civilized. It is difficult to 
imagine a social organization in which these institutions are not 

found. The relation of man and woman is the expression of an urge 
for duality. . 6 

Each is a self which requires the other as its complement. 
I he division of the sexes is a biological phenomenon, not a historical 
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event like the division of races and classes. Male and female 
constitute ordinarily a fundamental unity. 

The institution of marriage was exalted in the Indian tradition. 
Women were free to choose their husbands. The freedom of women 
is evident from the account of the popular festival called samanas, 
where men and women met and mixed freely. There is an interesting 
passage in the Saptashati where Durga, who is kumari, virgin, tells 
the Asuras who aspired to marry her: “He who conquers me in 
battle, he who humbles my pride, he who is my equal in this world, 
he shall be my husband.” Women were not the bondslaves of 
pleasure. The end of marriage is spiritual comradeship. The 
Mahabhdrata says: “Let this heart of yours be mine, and let this 
heart of mine be yours” (1.3. 9). Yet sex life was not despised. Its 
importance for human development was recognized. 

It has been the tendency of man to use woman as an object of 
amusement and pleasure. W oman is asked to look upon man as the 
meaning and justification of her existence. This is in line with the 
well-known saying, “He for God only, she for God in him. It is 
often said that the Oriental woman is a slave. It only means that 
self-assertion is not her quality. The Oriental woman is not very 
different from other women in her innermost nature. She remains 
essentially feminine on account of her social and religious culture. 
She gives and not takes. The world over, women are devoted and 
obedient. They dare to suffer where men would shrink. 

In both men and women, especially in women, there is a 
deep desire to reproduce their kind. This is not a product of 
social conditioning. The satisfactions and creative opportunities of 
motherhood are well known. A woman bears the suffering caused 
by the pains of labour, but she forgets them in the joy of creation. 
She is essentially not the object of man s lust, but is the mother, 
the maker, the leader. It is the privilege of a mother to bring up 
her children, to help them to develop their distinctive gifts, physical 
and*'mental, ethical and spiritual. Mdtri-devo bhava —treat your 
mother as a goddess—is the advice given to the young. Again, 
Manu says: “One dcharya excels ten upadhyayas in glory ; a father 
excels a hundred acharyas in glory ; but a mother excels even a 
thousand fathers in glory” (2. 145). Marriage without motherhood 
is incomplete. 
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The weakening of the union of marriage and so of the family 
is causing widespread concern. It is no use congratulating ourselves 
that things are not so bad here as in some other countries. For the 
deterioration is increasing gradually in our country. To check it we 
have to adopt higher standards of education and moral instruction, 
not merely for women but also for men. A successful marriage 
requires personal adjustments, which are not easy to make. They are 
possible only when we accept certain ethical and religious standards. 


Ill 

This spirit of Indian culture does not deny to individual women 
the opportunity for spiritual development or intellectual eminence. 
Those who are inclined towards saintliness or scholarship become 
sannyasinis in spirit, though not always in form. Undivided 
allegiance to their aims is demanded of them. Shrl Sarada Devi is 
a noble example of this type. 

She impressed all those who had the privilege of meeting her 
as an embodiment of grace, purity and simplicity. 

Sister Nivedita said of her: 

"To me it has always appeared that she (Shrl Sarada Devi, the 
Holy Mother) is Sri Ramakrishna’s final word as to the ideal of 
Indian womanhood. But is she the last of an old order, or the 
ginning of a new? In her, one sees realized that wisdom and 
sweetness to which the simplest of women may attain. And yet, to 
myself the stateliness of her courtesy and her great open mind are 
almost as wonderful as her sainthood. I have never known her 
hesitate, in giving utterance to large and generous judgement, how¬ 
ever new or complex might be the question put before her. Her 
ife is one long stillness of prayer. Her whole experience is of 
t leocratic civilization. Yet she rises to the height of every situation, 
is she tortured by the perversity of any about her? The only sign 
is a strange quiet and intensity that comes upon her. Does one 
carry to her some perplexity or mortification bom of social develop- 
u Cr kenr Wlth unerrin § mtuition she goes straight 

n a °, f thC mattCr ’ and 8618 the c l uestioner in ^e true attitude 
the d 1 f h cu l ty ° r 1S there need for seyerity? Nq fool . sh send _ 

mentality causes her to waver. The novice whom she may condemn 
so many years to beg his bread, will leave the place'within the 
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hour. lie who has transgressed her code of delicacy and honour, 
will never enter her presence again. . . • 

"And yet is she. as one of her spiritual children said of her, 
speaking literally of her gift of song, 'full of music/ all gentleness, 
all playfulness. And the room wherein she worships, withal, is filled 
[with sweetness." 

The large majority of women, as men, however, prefer marriage 
and motherhood to the life of saintliness, science or scholarship. 
They are the great conservators of our culture. Even in families 
where they have received the modern education, they adhere to 
the household ritual, cradle song and popular poetry. A definite 
philosophy of life is bound up with these- By the very quality of 
their being, women arc the missionaries of civilization. With their 
immense capacity for self-sacrifice ihcy are the unquestioned leaders 
in tthiriisa. They will yet teach the arts of peace to the warring world. 

IV 

This volume, which commemorates the Birth Centenary of a 
Great Woman of our time, is an attempt, the first of its kind, to 
survey the position and prospect of women in Indian society during 
the last five thousand years, and to present a kaleidoscopic picture 
of their dreams and visions, hopes and aspirations, ill rough an 
illustrative study of the lives and achievements of the more out¬ 
standing among them. The position of women in any society is 
a true index of its cultural and spiritual level. Men. who are 
responsible for many of the views about women, have woven fantastic 
stories about the latter's glamour and instability, and their inferiority 
to men as well as their mystery and sanctity. Quite a fascinating 
picture unfolds itself in the pages of this book. It is a long procession, 
through the ages, of Indian women who attained greatness in 
various spheres of life and culture—political and aesthetic, moral and 
spiritual. And this greatness they attained with die encouragement 
and good wishes of men in some cases and lit spite of their discourage¬ 
ment and prejudices in others. Hence this kook is a worthy memorial 
to Shrl Saradii Devi, the Holy Mother, in whom Indian womanhood 
fulfils, nay transcends, its purely Indian character and assumes a 
world significance. And it is but fining that this survey of the great 
women of India should dose with a study of her life and work. 








CHAPTER I 


IDEAL AND POSITION OF INDIAN WOMEN 
IN DOMESTIC LIFE 

1. Early Veduc Pejuou 

The REGocumoM of a definite relation ship between a man and 
a woman as husband and wife forms the very basis of domestic life 
in a civilized society. But it is obvious that a long period — perhaps 
hundreds and thousands of Years — must hat t: intervened between 
the evolution of homo xapims and the genera) approval or acceptance 
of the idea of a woman’s fidelity to a single man. It is beyond the 
scope of the present paper to discuss, as a general question, all the 
intermediate stages — or even the important ones between the state 
nl promiscuity in regard to sexual union and the ideal nf a chaste 
wife. Rut it is necessary to refer briefly to this primitive aspect 
of life in India in order that wc may fully comprehend some 
of the peculiar features of domestic life in India in subsequent 
ages. 

It is held by many scholars “that the human race must have 
originally lived in a state nf promiscuity, where individual marriage 
did not exist, where all the men in a horde or tribe had indis¬ 
criminate access to all the women, and where the children bom of 
these unions belonged to the community at large.” But it is 
opposed by no less an authority than Wcstcrmarck who has discussed 
the question at great length. 1 Without entering into any contro¬ 
versy on ihri subject, it may Ik- pointed out that there are clear 
references in Indian literature to a state of promiscuity in ancient 
Indian society. A passage in the Mah&bhSraht describes in detail 
how such a state of things existed in Indian society till it was 
prohibited by a sage named Shwetakctu, who was shocked beyond 
measure to iind his own mother going out with a stranger in the 
presence, and with the full approval, of his own father. It is also 

1 E, Wi> ici :n:irc'kp TJj & History of Hurrwn Starrier. Vtll. I < th. 1; hnc the ilifTercTil 
virnfi *irf qutmsl with fntl ritffiintiice io ;mihn?riu-cs, 
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added that the custom ^ .-ih still in vogue in Utiara-Kuru.- Even 
apart from this general statement there are incidental references to 
a state uE promiscuity existing in certain regions in India during 
the time of the Pandavas* 

It is difficult to say definitely whether the great Epic describes 
an actual state of things existing at some remote period, of which 
the tradition was preserved m the days of its author, or whether It 
was a mere possible or probable state of things intellectually 
conceived by him 4 as a stage in the evolution of human society. 
But the earliest state of Indian society, of which we get a faithful 
picture in the Sariihita of the Rig-Voia, seems to indicate that such 
a state of promiscuity, !i it cut existed, was already replaced by 
the institution of marriage. Although, from the very nature of its 
composition, we cannot expect to derive full information from ibis 
work, we have enough data to reconstruct the general outline of 
the family life during the early Vedic period. 

The Sariihita of the Rig-Ved# has fortunately preserved one 
particular hymn (10. 85) which proves-that not only the institution 
til marriage but also the ideals winch characterized it in India in 
later days were already deeply rooted in the minds of men, Its 
interest, however, transcends the narrow hounds of India, as it is 
perhaps the oldest written document in the world which give* an 
ideal picture of the marriage system with all that it involves in a 
civilized society.* 

The subject-matter of (hi* hymn is the marriage of SQrya, the 
daughter of the -Sun and a form of the Dawn, who is regarded as 
(he typical bride. We learn from it that the friends of the bride¬ 
groom came to die bride's father with the proposal of marriage, 
and evidently it was settled bv him. The ceremony took place at 
die brides house, and the decorated bride, with her companions, 
came to the marriage pandaL Then the bridegroom took the hand 
of the bride in his own hand, probably in front of lire, with the 
words, "J take thy hand in mine for happy fortune that thou mavst 
reach old age with me thy husband. Gods . . . have given thee 


* Mr,JrflWtfr.ua, Cr E<l, I. 113. MO. > vwrf. 2 , 2 A, 2,1-4. 

‘Alh-fcn, Thf Portion of IF'Druett «n Hindu Cililiialwn, ji. 3S. 

.** •* the -.r,kr of the hymrn m order it. ^ o com- 

***" of thf cr ** »■— & * Si 
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to be my household’s mistress.’ Later he offers another prayer: 
“O Pushan, send her on as most auspicious, her who shall be the 
sharer of my pleasures; her who shall twine her loving arms about 
me and welcome all my love and mine embraces.” 

After the rituals were over the bride left her father’s home 
for that of her husband. This change is emphasized in the prayers 
addressed to Vishwavasu, one of the Gandharvas, and supposed to 
be the protector of virgins. “Rise up from hence, Vishwavasu. . . . 
Seek thou another willing maid in her father’s house. This maiden 
hath a husband ; with her husband leave the bride.” "I free thee 
(the bride) from thy father’s family but not from thy husband’s. 

I make thee softly fettered there. O Indra, may she live blest in 
her fortune and her sons.” Lastly, she is urged “to go to the 
husband's house to be the household’s mistress,” and prayers were 
offered to the gods for their safe journey. On her arrival at the 
new home, she was welcomed by the friends and relatives of hei 
husband with the verse, “Happy be thou and prosper with thy 
children here, be vigilant to rule thy household in this home. 
Closely unite thy body with this man thy husband. So shall ye, 
full of years, address your company. lo the guests assembled to 
welcome the newly married pair it is said: "Signs of good fortune 
mark the bride come all of you and look at her. W ish her 
prosperity, and then return unto your homes. 

After the guests had departed, the bride was addressed as 
follows, probably when offering sacrifice: “Be ye not parted, 
dwell ye here ; reach the full time of human life. With sons and 
grandsons sport and play, rejoicing in your own abode. 

Then the husband addresses the wife: “So may Prajapati 
bring children forth to us, may Aryaman adorn us till old age come 
nigh. Not inauspicious enter thou thy husband’s house; bring 
blessings to our bipeds and our quadrupeds. . . . Over thy husband s 
father and thy husband’s mother bear full sway. Over the sister 
of thy husband, over his brothers rule supreme.” 

The husband then prays, “O bounteous Indra, make this bride 
blest in her sons and fortunate. Vouchsafe to her ten sons, and 
make her husband the eleventh man.’ 

Then there is the concluding prayer offered jointly by the 
bridegroom and the bride: “So may the Universal gods, so may 
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the Waters join our hearts. May Matarishwan, Dhatar and Deshtri 
together bind us close.” 

Thus ends this remarkable hymn which may be regarded as 
the earliest expression of human thoughts concerning marriage 
viewed as a sacrament and a willing union of two loving hearts. 

It will be quite evident from a perusal of this hymn that the 
institution of marriage was fully developed long before the end of 
the age represented by the Samhita of the Rig-Veda. It also 
throws interesting sidelight on the position of the woman. She was 
not only her husband’s lifelong companion in weal and woe, but the 
mistress of his household, and a real partner in all his activities, 
including religious sacrifices. The union of the wife and husband, 
both in body and mind, is repeatedly emphasized, and her entrv 
into the husband's home is regarded as an auspicious event bringing 
blessing to the entire household, including the domestic birds and 
animals. The hymn holds out before us the pleasant picture of a 
happy home where husband and wife, faithful to each other, pass 
their lives in peace and prosperity, and spend the well-earned rest 
in old age amid sons and grandsons. 

This is, of course, an ideal picture, but even as such it has a 
very great value by way of showing how far the Indian culture had 
marched forward in its progressive career since the primitive days 
of sexual promiscuity. Indeed, it may be said without much 
exa gg etat ‘on that almost all the essential features of the fully 
developed married life in ancient India were already developed in 
the age of the Rik Samhita. This is further supported by incidental 
notices scattered in the Samhita. 

The Vedic word * dampati used to denote jointly the husband 
and the wife, etymologically means the joint owners of the house, 
i he same idea is also contained in the Avesta, but whereas the 
Avesta enjoins upon the wife strict obedience to her husband, the 
marriage ritual in the Rig-Veda (and also in its fully developed form 
in the Grihya-sutras ) docs not enjoin obedience upon the wife This 
position of dignity was upheld by her participation in religious 
practices and sacrifices, which was regarded as the highest right and 
privilege in the society of those days. The woman was entitled to 
al the samskaras or religious sacraments like men, and not onlv 
were religious prayers and sacrifices jointly offered by the husband 
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and the wife, but the wife alone could offer them in the absence 
of her husband. To crown all, many women were regarded as 
risliis or seers, i.e. composers of hymns, and some of the hymns in 
the Rik Samhita are actually attributed to women. Twenty such 
hymn-composing ladies are named in the Sarvanukramanika. This 
is, of course, a later work, and some of the attributions may be 
wrong. But there is no valid reason to doubt that some of the 
Rig-Vedic hymns were actually composed by women. Lopamudra, 
Apala, Vishwavara, Sikata, Nivavari and Ghosha are some of the 
famous women whose names have been preserved in later literature. 

The grounds for such high literary attainments were prepared 
by education in childhood. The girls, like boys, underwent the 
upanayana ceremony (sacred initiation) at an early age, perhaps 
about the age of eight, and began the Vedic studies. That this was 
the usual practice, and continued even in later ages, is proved by 
many interesting evidences. > We are told in the Atharva Samhita 
(11.5. 18) that “by Vedic studentship a girl wins a young husband.” 
This shows that high education was regarded as a necessary accom¬ 
plishment for being well placed in life. Even in later Vedic Age 
we hear of two classes of educated women: (1) sadyodwahas, who 
prosecuted their studies till their marriage and (2) brahtnavadinis, 
who did not marry and pursued their studies throughout life. It is 
interesting to note in this connection that the list of great Vedic 
teachers to whom tribute of respect had to be paid at the time of 
Brahmayajha, includes the names of some ladies, viz. GargI 
Vachaknavl, Vadava Pratitheyl, Sulabha Maitreyl.® 

These evidences, to which others may be added, 7 show' that 
the highest education, including Vedic studies, was open equally 
to men and women, and many ladies distinguished themselves not 
only as Vedic scholars but also as great philosophers, debaters 
and teachers. 

It may be stated without any hesitation that the general position 
and status of Indian women in the Vedic Age was much higher 
than in any other ancient society that we know of, those of Greece 
and Rome not excluded. It is hardly necessary to point out that 

• Ashwalayaiia Gfihya-sutra, 3. 4. 4. 

»The education of women is treated as a separate subject in Chapter IV. Cf. also 
Section II of this chapter. 
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die picture is an ideal one, and cannot be regarded as universal fv 
triit: of all women. The opportunities of higher education could 
obviously be availed of only by a limited number, and in actual 
life, the authority of the husband prevailed over the wife in numv 
cases. The rosy picture of the loving union between husband and 
wife was marred in many instances by discord and disunion, and 
even conjugal fidelity was not always maintained, being violated tin 
both sides. References to these occur in the Ri<>-\ rdic hymns, and 
they may be regarded <ls normal and inevitable in human lives, 
hut them are a Few other features which are tun quite normal and 
require special notice* if we are to understand aright the true 
position of woman in the Vedic Age. 

One sure criterion of the status of woman in ;• society is the 
relative feelings evoked by the birth of a son and a daughter. The 
Ahpf ciift docs not say anything direct on this point, hut the prayers 
for ten suns in the marriage hymn, without reference to any 
daughter, seem to indicate that the latter was less welcome than 
the former. The Athane-Vetla leaves no doubt that suns were 
preferred to daughters. The birth of a sun, rather than a daughter. 

is the subject-matter of a fervent prayer contained in two hvmns 

(1 23 ; 6. II). 7 


hue although there was a distinct preference for sons, we do 
nut find as yet, in the Suihhita period, a positive aversion to 
daughters. Consequently there was no question of ill-treating a 
laughter, anti there is not the least evidence of such horrible 
customs as the exposure of new-bom daughters or female infanticide 
ni other ways, Webers interpretation of a certain passage in the 
hnttmya Satithita, supporting such practices, has now been proved 
to be wrung. 8 The passage literally mentis that while they lift up 
the body of the male child, they keep a daughter by the'side (of 
the mother) at birth. It evidently means that: the child was lilted 
1 ' C malCl but thcre was ^ich demonstration, if 
u ih U i' st 1 ! ^ ,KraU ^ P r ° vcs discontent or dissatisfaction 
Lous 3 Ug ff ^ mcntionwi but nothing more 


ii w«* * tl Bl ! CC 'V 11 "' wlmcV(T lhc fccl ing ™ ihe time of birth 
ent y a fleeting one, and a daughter was as well looked 

1 AJirkar, o^, nr. jt g, 
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after as a son. She was brought up with all ihe religious samskaras, 
mid educated like a son. Some difference was, of course, inevitable. 
She could not always be sent away for education at a teacher’s 
house, and arrangement had to be made for her instruction at home, 
hy her father, brother, or other persons. Of course, as stated above, 
feme devoted themselves to higher education for life, and they must 
have been trained at the house of a preceptor like hoys. 

Reference should he made to one discordant factor in the 
Lamed life of women. It was the presence of co-wives. It is 
beyond the scope of the present paper to discuss the causes of 
polygamy, 1 ' either in general, or particularly in Indian society, but 
there is no doubt that it prevailed in the age of the R.ik Sutfi/ji/fl. 
[Oppression or torment caused by rival wives is referred to in the 
Rtfi Sumhiid (1. 105, 10H) which also refers to charms' by which one 
may quell the rival wife and gam the husband for oncstil (H). 
l_ 3 y There are not. however, enough materials to enable us to 
measure the extent to which pilygamy disturbed the joys of the 
domestic life or affected the position and prestige of the wife in a 
family. Polyandry, the counterpart of polygamy, probably also 
existed in early Vedk society. Although this is denied by many 
scholars, 11 there are several con si d era t inns that may be urged in 
support of it. In the first place, there is the story oi DraugadL 
The very fact ihnt the present MaiiabliSrata offers various puerile 
or mythical explanations of this outlandish form of marriage proves 
that it was too integral a part of the central theme to be deleted 
or changed. Even if we may not regard the episode as a historical 
fact, it is difficult to believe that a story-teller would base the very 
foundation of the family life of Us famous heroes by inventing a 
pernicious custom absolutely unknown to this country. It is also 
noteworthy that the Epic mentions wo other «wc* of polyandry 
and cites the I’urana as its authority.' 1 

Secondly, the Apastmnba Dharmer-sutra (2. 27. 34) quotes an 
old dictum to the effect that *‘a bride is given to the family (of 

’For a full dim muon oft this *u!jjn[ if, Wi~.frrmartk, <i[>. at. Vol. 3. ei»*. 27-8. 

«ct l. 62. 71. I ; 104. 3; III l»t t«*- 7: & -tM: "■ IB. It 24. i; 10- 15. I: 

101. II. P. V. Kniic, tfiitirrv of D/hirmathSiln i, Vol. 2, pp. S50 ff. 

K:ini-. /or. rit. p. t Alwkar, op. rit. p, 132. Btil U S. Up-idhya (tippons the 
ftihtrticr of polyandry nVomm In Rig-Veda, p. 112). 

*■ MahObMroUt, Ur. td- l. 138- 1+ (awl t-",). 
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her husband, and not to the husband alone)” and then immediately 
adds, “that is (at present) forbidden on account of the weakness of 
(men’s) senses.” 13 This undoubtedly testifies to the existence of 
polyandry in ancient times, and the writer of a sutra (aphorism) is 
not likely to refer to a pre-Vedic custom in such a manner. 

Thirdly, as Jolly has pointed out, there is an unmistakable 
similarity between the polyandry of Sanskrit literature and that of 
the present day, which is much more common than is generally 
believed. As an instance it may be pointed out that in Kumaon 
it is customary among the Brahmanas as well as among the Shudras 
and Rajputs, that all the brothers marry only one woman. 11 

Lastly, it should not be forgotten that polyandry, in some form 
or other, was widely spread in ancient times in different climes and 
among various races of mankind,' 5 so that there is nothing inherently 
improbable in its prevalence in India. 

It is, however, quite clear that even if it did exist, it was much 
less in vogue than polygamy, and that it became obsolete even 
during the Vedic period ; for both Taittiriya Samhita and Aitareya 
Brahmana most emphatically assert that while “one man has many 
wives, one wife has not many husbands at the same time.” 16 

But although traces of polyandry are few and far between, 
there are more copious references to levirate ( niyoga) which involves 
a complete deviation from the physical chastity of a woman as we 
understand it today. It was positively enjoined upon her by the 
social and religious custom in order to obtain progeny. The Rig- 
1 < da refers to many instances of children being procreated on 
other’s wives. The impotcncy of husbands is the usual ground, 
though other circumstances (such as the imprisonment of the 
husband) are also alluded to. 17 

This practice of levirate is also alluded to in later literature, 
and actual instances are given in the Mahabharata. As a matter 
of fact, the origin of the epic Kuru family, which evidently goes 
back to the Vedic period, is traced to such a custom. 

It stands to reason that what was permitted to a wife was not 


11 Sacred Books of the East, Vol. 2, p. 164. 
'‘Jolly, Law and Customs (Eng. Tr.), p. 104. 
“Wcstermarck, op. tit. Vol. 3, pp. 116 ft. 
"Upadhya, op. til. p. 100. 


“ Kane, /or. tit. pp. 550-1. 
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denied ioa widow , and ihis is expressly mentioned in later literature. 
However revolting such practices may appear to us, it is only fair 
1 lo remember that h was not uncommon hi ancient times, besides 
it shows that the begetting of children was regarded as n[ 
greater importance by a family than the physical chastity of its 
women. 




Dm whatever we may think of polyandry or lev irate, there are 
enough evidences to show that not only in the age of the Rift 
Samhita, but even in inter Vedic period, the idea of conjugal 
fidelity on rhe part of the wife, and the conception of physical 
chastity of a woman, were very different from those of later days, 
and on the whole more or less the same standard was adopted in 
judging them in the case of both males and females. As this point 
is of great weight Su forming an estimate of the status and position 
of a woman in domestic and social life, it Ls necessary to dw ell upon 
H at some length, particularly as rhe common view in this respect 

is hardly accurate, 

# 

The high ideal of a married life- involving lifelong faith, devo¬ 
tion and love between the husband and wife—is nobly expressed in 
ihe marriage hymn of the Rik Stnhhitft mentioned above. Casual 
references, scattered throughout the work, indicate that the society 
was really inspired by such an ideal, and we already see before us 
a picture of that indissoluble partnership* in life and death, which 
has ever characterized the relation between husband and wife in 
Hindu society, and has almost become proverbial. Nevertheless, 
without detracting from this high ideal in rhe least, it must he 
confessed that even in those days* as also in later days, the weakness 
°f human nature must have occasionally led to moral lapses. 
Indeed, there are ample references to such a state of things not only 
in the fii'i Samhita but also in later Vedic literature. It would 
be a miracle it it were not so. 

I here are certain hymns 1 " which seem to look upon tin: exist¬ 
ence of a paramour as nothing abnormal. It has accordingly been 
presumed by a scholar’" that every married woman might have her 
/{fra (paramour). Due such a conclusion is not warranted by the 
particular hymn, which alludes to a possible contingency, rather 


"Rfjt-Prda, 10 . \f,2 f,. 

"R. V. Kartell-, .tottr Aspect* nf the Eart\ Ssiial History i>f India, ji. 9S, 
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than a common occurrence or ordinary event. Nor does the general 
tenor of ftig-Vedic hymns support such a conclusion. On the other 
hand, the not infrequent references ro jam certainly indicate that 
illegitimate love was by no means very rare. -1 ’ It is. however, 
possible that these refer in most cases u> unmarried girls rather 
than married women. Birth of illegitimate children, casting away 
of the ‘mi wedded damsel's son/ and even destruction of the foetus, 
■ire referred to in the hymns, There is no doubt (hat such moral 
lapses were doc to the fra: association of grown-up boys and girls 
in festivals and other social gatherings. Such unlicensed love was 
noi certainly encouraged by the guardians, and hence we hear of 
elopements of the lovers, - 

But the hymns of the Rig-Veda make it clear that moral lapses 
on the part of women were noi treated so severely as in later day*, 
and more or less the same standard was applied in this respect to 
both men and women. Even wives suspected of having paramours 
were not denied social and religious rites, far less driven away From 
the familv. 3 ' 

As all this might he quite shocking to our moral sensibilities 
and ideas of female virtues, it is necessary to point out the prevalence 
of a similar state of things In the Hellenic world of Homeric days. 
“The compulsory infidelity of a wife ns a prisoner of war was openly 
recognized, and in no wav reprehended“The noblest and fairest 
women, whether married or not, of a captured town normal[v became 
die concubine* of the victors, but such a fate was in no sense 
a dishonour to the Greek lady of which she need afterwards l*- 
ashamed.“This callous attitude may have reflected its influence 
upon cases o| voluntary sin. and so ihev came to be regarded with 
much indulgence. So also the open concubine* allowed to married 
men often afforded a plea for retaliation and a justification in the 
Citse of crime/*” 

The same reasons might also have operated in ancient India. 
In any use, ideas in ancient India, us in ancient CJrecce, were very 
differem I nun those of modern times, when we rate personal, purity 

*■ tfpndhva, 1 .J> fit. pp. 194 ft, 

■ Tin ‘•imr 'pirtt pmikd cw in Inter tW «. N. K. Huu, Otigtn an <1 Cmath 
rtf Vittfi in India, Vol. \ r pp. [ \ \ 

" tit* in Cnret, jl 44. « (bid. p. 33, *■ ibid, pji, 54 . 5 , 
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I of a woman so highly that the loss of it by misfortune is hardly less 
l excused by society than its abandonment through passion. 

In view of what has been said above, it is hardly to be expected 
j that society would impose upon a widow the life of strict fidelity . 
I to her dead husband. She was certainly allowed to remarry. 25 But 
[ even apart from this, her union with other men was tolerated, and 
even sanctioned, at least in special circumstances. A hymn in the 
• Rig-Veda (10. 40. 2) refers, by way of simile, to a widow drawing her 
I husband’s brother to her bed. This may refer to a second marriage 
I of the widow or to levirate. It appears from a Rig-Vedic hymn 
(10. 18. 8), read along with one in Atharua-Veda (18. 3. 1-2), that 
immediately after the death of a husband, the wife, lying by his 
side on the funeral ground, was raised by his brother and led back 
home to become his wife. It may be mentioned in passing that 
the^reference in this hymn to the widow lying by her dead husband 
on the funeral ground has been taken by some as an allusion 
to the custom of sati, i.e. the burning of widows along with 
their husbands. There is, however, no express reference to any such 
custom or practice in the whole of the Rig-V eda. But, as the 
Atharva hymn calls such lying down ‘an ancient religious duty,’ 
there may be a hint that such practice was not unknown in old 
times, probably anterior to the age of the Rtk Saiiihita. It may be 
mentioned here that the practice of burning widows along with the 
dead bodies of their husbands was a wide-spread one, even among 
Indo-Germanic races in Asia and Europe. 26 

The remarriage of a widow to the brother of her husband was 
a very common practice among the Jews and other ancient nations. 
But it is apparent that the choice of a widow, in India, was not 
confined to him. He was probably preferred to others, since it 
would help the domestic economy and obviate many troubles and 
inconveniences. But marriage with outsiders was not disallowed. 
There also seems to be no limit to the number of times that a 
widow could remarry. A hymn in the Atharua-Veda (5. 17.8) tells 
us that “even though there were ten non-Brahmana previous 
husbands of a woman, the Brahmana alone becomes her husband 
if he seizes her hand.” 

Having passed in review the salient features of a woman’s 
u A tharva l'eda. 9. 5. 28. “Upadhya, op. cit. p. 98. 
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Status in tin. family during the early Vedic period, we may s;iy a 
few utails regarding some aspects of her domestic life. 

Several words wert: used to denote a girl, but the arm duhiiti 
was probably the most familiar one, as it is found in almost all 
the Indo-European languages. The word is derived from the root 
ihtfi (lo milk), but opinions differ ax t« its real interpretation. Some 
take it to refer to the ‘milking of a cow,’ while others take it in the 
sense of ‘nourishing the child.* The first meaning undoubtedly 
seems to be preferable, as it is more natural to associate a maiden 
with her household duty than to think of her as a potential mother. 1 " 
We may, therefore, hold that tending and milking the cow, and 
the preparation of butter and ghee, which were smh important 
items of diet in those days, were regarded as chief duties of the girls 
of the family. Among other duties w hich art* referred to as normal 
for maidens, are weaving; bringing water in a jar. bringing the soma 
plant and extracting its juice and watching over crops in the field. 551 

But these and other domestic duties did not stand in the way 
of her education, to which reference has already been made. As 
noted above, the girls were not married at an early age, and the 
reference in some hymns to “youthful women without brothers, 
straying like dames who hate their lords” 39 indicates that the elder 
brothers exercised some control over the free movements of their 
grown-up sisters. There arc references ro the old maid living in her 
father’s house till her death. But such cases were probably very 
rare. I he marriage of girls was thus not obligatory, hut the normal 
condition of life. 

We have no detailed references to the different kinds of 
marriage or the restrictions relating thereto. There is no reference 
to the degrees of relationship within which marriage was prohibited 
A famous hymn in the Rig-Veda (10, 10) seems to indicate that 
marriage between a brother and a sister was not regarded with 

favour, though not altogether unknown* No other' restrictions 
to be known + 
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1 he part-ills hud tut doubt a great amount of control over their 
j daughters in selecting a suitable husband, but the malt lei is often 
made their own choice. Recognized festive gatherings, like sanianas, 
which were frequented by voting men and girls, afforded ample 
1 opportunities for love-making, which not tmeften ended in marriage. 
Instances are on record when the parents successfully objected to 
such marriage even when, both the boy and the girl were eager for it- - " 
The Kig-F tula does not enumerate the different kinds of 
marriage that are specifically mentioned and described in the later 
SQtra and Smriti literature. But we find indirect references to most 
of them. The payment of money to the bride's father, which 
forms the essence ol Srsha. and asura forms of marriage, is referred 
to in several hymns of the Rig-Veda. The marriage hymn men¬ 
tioned above undoubtedly refers to a nucleus of the brShnut and 
prSjafutiya forms, and indicates their general popularity. The germs 
of suHiyariivara, gtltutharva and rakshasa forms of marriage can also 
be traced in the Rig-Valk hymns.-- 

It is hardly necessary to add that child marriage is not referred 
lo in the ffig-l'etht, and everything indicates that girls were normally 
I married after they had attained maturity. The rituals of marriage 
are referred U> in the above-mentioned marriage hymn, and have 
already been discussed. Some of the essential features of a later age, 
viz. the bridegroom going in procession to the bride’s house with 
friends and relatives, decoration of the bride, religious ceremonies, 
kindling of lire, joining of hands, return of the bridegroom with 
the bride to his ow n house and other rites performed there—all are 
indicated in that noble hymn w hich has purl raved in such a vivid 
manner both the rituals and the high ideals of marriage in ancient 
days. 11 

The statu* of a wife in her husbands family has been discussed 
above. It is difficult to form an accurate idea of her dailv life. 
Her general duties and responsibilities as mistress of the house 
probably did not differ much from' what we see today. But we 

11 ibid, pp, 45 II . IMt U. 
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cannot form a definite idea of her relations with her co-wives and 
other members of the family, her actual influence over her husband, 
if he proved to be a bad one, and other things of this nature. All 
that can be said is that the general picture of a wife, in the hymns 
of the Rig-Veda, is one of dignity and importance, and she enjoyed 
peace, happiness and prosperity as a rule. 

2. The Later Period 

More than two thousand and five hundred years intervened 
between the Rig-Vcdic Age and the close of the ancient period at 
about A.D. 1200. Many changes happened in Hindu society during 
this period. It is inevitable that the status and position of women, 
too, should have undergone many changes. But it is remarkable . 
that there was, from every point of view, a steady process of decline. 
We can trace these changes through different stages with the help 
of the literary sources, which fall broadly into successive chrono¬ 
logical periods, such as the later Sariihitas, Brahmanas, Upanishads, 
Dharma-sutras and Smritis. But it would be a tedious task to trace 
the gradual evolution of the different aspects of the problem, step 
by step, through this vast range of literature, nor would it serve anv 
useful purpose, except to professed students of history. It should 
suffice for the present to indicate, in a broad outline, how' the 
different aspects of a woman’s domestic life, as described above, 
were radically changed till it reached the form in which we find 
it at the close of the ancient period — which, by the wav, was not 
materially altered until the introduction of Western ideas brought 
about a new social era in the latter part of the last century. 

In order to emphasize the difference, we may sum up the 
important features of a woman’s family life in the period repre¬ 
sented by the Rig-Vedic hymns. As we have seen above, these 
hymns refer to the dignified position of the wife, her co-ordinate 
authority with her husband and her position as mistress of the 
household. A woman was free in her movements, and attended 
public assemblies and social entertainments of mixed gathering. Not 
unoften she wooed her husband in these gatherings. Marriage was 
usual, but not obligatory, and many women are known to have 
spent their whole lives in their father’s house. Child marriage is 
nowhere alluded to, and there are clear evidences that girls were 
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fairly developed at the time of marriage. Widow* were permitted, 
pay enjoined, to marry again, and. child less widows could have a 
son by the system of Jijyogjff (levirate). 

In almost all these respects, the later Hindu sin mty showed n 
striking contract to the old. In order to explain these we may 
begin with the marriageable age of gills, as the change in this 
respect seems to be at the root of all other unfortunate developments. 

From the time of the Dharma-sfiiras we find opinions slowly 
growing in favour of an early marriage of girls. H Some of them 
recommend marriage not Liter than three years after the attainment 
of puberty, whereas others shorten the period to three months. The 
main idea behind this move was to preserve the physical purity, 
since it was contended that one should select a bride who should 
not have even dreamt of sexual love. This idea was gradually 
pushed to its logical conclusion, and marriage before puberty came 
rn be the general rule, Mann, though advocating the marriage of 
girls even at the age of tight (9. 94). allows considerable latitude in 
this respect, and declares that "the maiden, though marriageable, 
should rather stop in (her father’s) house until death than that be 
should ever give her to a man destitute of good qualities" (9. 89). 
Bur a later Srnpti writer advocates the marriage of girls at a very 
early age, literally speaking, when ihey could gEi about naked 
without indecent v (ntigitikfi), and adds that she must he married 
before puberty, even if no suitable husband was available. The 
later 5m mi writers put the age of ten as the limit beyond which 
marriage could not be postponed without dire consequences ro 
ilu 1 father. Marriage at eight was strongly recommended by some, 
while: others advocated marriage at any time after the age of four. 

Thus pre-puberty marriage became the normal rule, and even 
infant marriages came into vogue. Instances are not wanting in 
history and literature of the marriage of girls at a later age, bur the 
general tendency of society to conform to the scriptural injunction 
can hardly be doubted The effect of this can be easily perceived. 
Girls married at an early age could scarcely have received any 
education beyond the elementary stage. And as marriage came to 
be regarded m obligatory, they had no opportunity to lead a life of 
studentship, like hmhmmjSditm of older age. Thus they were 

11 For full ftiAiriratno with rtfcncncf It* aiirfciorifii:* rf. Altik.ir. ufr. ctl . pp. 
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gradually deprived of higher learning, particularly Vedic studies. 
A lack of knowledge of the Vedas made them unfit to perform 
sacrifices and the various sathskSras (sat raments). Hence we find 
that these s/iniakartts, which were [an formed alike fm buvs and girls 
in the eailv period, were at first performed for girls without the 
Vcdk mantras, and then came to be stopped altogether. The 
ufMiiityatta or initiation into Vedlc studies having been stopped, 
women lost the status of a dwija or twice-bom, and came to be 
regarded as Shudras. In course of time they were, like Shudras, 
tier, la red unfit for reciting or even listening to Vedic hymns. 3 * Two 
instances may he cited to bring home to every mind the changed 
position of women in this respect. In the Biuigavurf-giiti, we arc 
told that "even (hose who are bom sinners, as well as women, 
Vaishyas and Shudras may obtain salvation by devotion (o the Lord ; 
what to speak of lirahmanas and fCshatriyas” (0. .12*3). This idea 
of the inherent inferiority of women is also emphasised bv a 
commentator on N’arada when he says that women must ever remain 
dependent on others, because, as they arc not entitled to study the 
shii.itrus (scriptures), they do not know what is proper or what is 
improper* 

Still more illuminating arc Shankara's comments upon a passage 
in Rriheiitimmyaka I'panhhatl (6. 17). It refers to a ritual to bo per¬ 
formed by one who wishes to have a learned (fmnditS) daughter. 
Shank am says that patujitd here cannot mean ‘learned,' because 
V edit study is denied to women ; sn it must be interpreted as skill 
in household management. I he passage shows that down to the 
age of the early Upanishads women were entitled to Vedic study, 
and learned daughters were highly prized by parents. This is of 
course proved by other references in the same Ujumishad, notably 
rhe stories of Maitrcyi and Gargl Vachaknavl. The latter took part 
in a public discussion on a philosophical subject with the great 
philosopher Yajfmalkya. The Former, wife of this great sage, refused 
to take any share of his property when he was about to retire 
from home into the forest, hut boldly asked him for instruction in 
the philosophic teachings about immortality of the soul. What a 
sad contrast between this age and that of Shankars, who could not 
even conceive that a woman could aspire to higher education! 

""“*** * W '- HP ™ «. ’■ Atahnyn on Id. 
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Manu, who looks upon the daughter as “the highest object of ( 
tenderness” (4. 185), and the writers of some other Smritis enjoin 
upon the parents the duty of educating even {apt) their daughters. 
The word ‘even’ is significant. But a young girl married at the age 
of ten could hardly learn much in her father’s house. There were 
no doubt exceptions, and in some cases, probably in aristocratic 
families, special arrangements were made for their higher education 
as also such accomplishments as music, dancing, painting and other 
fine arts suitable for women. This accounts for the women poets 
and scholarly women whose names are met with in later literature, 
and to whom reference will be made in later chapters of this volume. 
But, generally speaking, the education of women reached a very low 
level, and ushered in an age when literacy of women was not only 
unusual but even unwelcome. It is within the memory of us all 
that the orthodox Hindu society regarded it as not only unbecoming 
but also inauspicious that a woman should be able to read or write. 
What a volume of water has flowed down the Ganga since the days 
of the Rig-Veda\ 

Marriage was more or less obligatory upon girls. 37 In order to 
fulfil this obligation, a part of the family property was set apart 
for defraying the expenses of the marriage of a girl whose father 
was dead. 

The marriage institution was fully developed since the time of 
the Rig-Vcda, and eight different forms came to be stereotyped. 
These may be summed up as follows: 38 

1. The brahma, where the father himself invites a man learned 
in the Vedas to marry his daughter. 

2. The daiva, where the girl is married to a priest who officiates 
at a sacrifice, during the course of its performance. 

3. The arsha where the bridegroom offers a cow and a bull 
or two pairs to the bride’s father. 

4. The prajapatya, where the father of the bride addresses the 
couple with the text, “May both of you perform your duties.” 

5. The asura, where the bridegroom willingly gives as much 
wealth as he can afford to the bride and her kinsmen. 

37 Cf. Altekar, op. cit. p. 38. Many of course became nuns under the influence of 
Buddhism and Jainism. Even married women joined these orders. 

“The account is based on Manu-smriti, 3. 20 ff. Cf. Altckar, op. cit. pp. 41 ff. 
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“neither by sale nor by repudiation is a wife released from the 
husband” (9. 46). Though the widow is strictly enjoined to remain 
faithful to her husband's memory, there is no corresponding duty 
on the part of the husband. After having burned a wife who dies 
before him, the husband may marry again, and again kindle the 
(sacrificial) fires (5. 167-8). 

It is hardly necessary to add that Manu was against lcvirate 
and the remarriage of women (9. 65). The former was definitely 
abolished in course of time. 39 The latter was sanctioned even by 
Narada and other later Smritis under specific circumstances. If a 
husband died, was lost, took to ascetic life, became an outcaste, or 
was impotent, the wife might take another husband. 40 According 
to Kautilya, she might also marry again if her husband was of bad 
character, or away for a long period, or likely to endanger her life. 41 
But these rules soon became more or less dead letters and the re¬ 
marriage of women became more and more scarce, if not altogether 
obsolete, in course of time. 

Kautilya permitted divorce to both husband and wife on the 
ground of mutual enmity. 42 But it was not permitted in the first 
four kinds of marriage. This restriction was obviously a later 
growth. Gradually such divorce, simply on the ground of dislike 
or hatred of each other, went out of use altogether and is not 
referred to in any Smriti work or other literature. 

While the position of the widow was gradually becoming worse 
and worse, the custom of sati gradually came into prominence. 43 Its 
non-existence in the Vedic Age is now generally accepted. But we 
have clear instances of it as early as the fourth century B.C. 44 But 
gradually it came into prominence. The Vishnu-smriti ( c . 100 A.D.) 
recommends it on the ground that the “widow can go the way of 
the departed soul by dying after him.” Although some writers 
strongly condemned it as suicide, others came forward to extol it. 
Angiras argued that the only course which religion has prescribed 


** Altckar, op. cit. pp. 168 ff. 

40 For divorce and remarriage cf. Altekar, op. cit. pp. 98 ff., 176ff. 

41 ArtJiashastra, Bk. 3, ch. 2. “Ibid. Ch. 3. " Altekar, op. cit. pp. 135 ff. 

4 * Diodorus gives a ‘vivid account of the wife of an Indian soldier burning herself 
along with her husband, killed in a battle in Iran in 316 B.C. (Cambridge Historx 
of India , Vol. 1, p. 415). 
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for a widow' is that of sari. - Harfia maintained that the wife can 
purify her husband from the deadliest of sins, if she burns herself 
with his remains. Such recommendations, to which others may lie 
added, had the desired effect. The cases of sari became more and 
more frequent, and developed into that pernicious popular custom 
which was not abolished rill the nineteenth century A.D. The 
callousness with which writers of the Smritis urged the self-immolation 
of the widows may be regarded as a fair measure of the changed 
» outlook on women in ancient India. 

In judging of the degradation of the status of women in the 
later age, as sketched above, we have to hear in mind several 
! important considerations, in the first place, it is to be noted that 
some of the Smritis contain stray verses expressing more liberal 
views about the position of women in general, and of the wife in 
particular, than those contained in Manu and others, whose views 
ultimate!v prevailed. These Smritis really portrayed what was 
regarded as ideal or desirable by their biahmanical authors, and did 
nut always reflect the actual state of things. It is not difficult to 
dte facts which are at variance with the general conclusions we have 
deduced from the Smritis. Thus we do actually find a number of 
learned women who distinguished themselves as poets. We have 
instances of girls being married at a mature age even in the seventh 
century A.D. But while these facts show that rationality and 
Common sense sometimes prevailed over religious injunctions, these 
ultimately triumphed and moulded the society. What was merely 
ideal or desirable became soon stern reality. The Hindu society 
in the medieval and modem ages has been the creation of these 
Smritis and has most rigidly conformed to them. 

In the second place, it would be a mistake to suppose that the 
authors of the Smriris or any other class of men deliberately 
degraded the position of women. The change was neither sudden 
nor unexpected, and developed its course during a long period. Thus 
a gradual aversion to women as a class appears as early as the 
Atharva SamhitH, where charms were prescribed for changing the 
female fuctm* into a male one, A passage in the Aitareya BrBhmana 
says that while the soil is the hope of the family, the daughter is 
a source of trouble to it, Similar sentiment occurs in various texts 
of ;; biter age. The reason may lie partly economic and partly 
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religious, but the difficulties of suitably marrying a daughter might 
also have something to do with the growth of this feeling. 

We also find a gradually increasing emphasis on women as an 
V object of sensual pleasure. Even the great poet Kalidasa, who draws 
an ideal picture of the wife, to which there is hardly any parallel 
in any literature, excuses the banishment of Slta by Rama on the 
ground that a man prefers fame and glory even to his own body, 
not to speak of a wife, who is after all an object of sensual pleasure/ 5 
1 his stress on the sensual aspect had two important results. On the 
one hand, great emphasis was laid on the physical chastity of 
women, leading to child marriage and the dire consequences men¬ 
tioned above. On the other hand, the ascetic and puritanic ideas 
which came into prominence about the sixth century B.C. laid stress 
on the temptations offered by women and regarded them as chief 
obstacles to salvation. Women came to be looked upon as the 
source of all evils and as potent instruments of destroying the souls 
of men. Hence the denunciations of women as a class reached a 
degree which is not unknown even in other countries. It is well 
known how Christian monks gathered at the synod of Macon in 
585 A.D. seriously discussed whether women were human beings 
at all. 

Even Gautama Buddha was not wholly above this spirit. For 
a long time he refused to admit women to his religious order, and 
when he did so, he prophesied that the purity of his religion would 
not endure for more than half the period that it would otherwise 
have done. He also imposed a far more rigorous test and placed 
the nuns as a class in a position of inferiority to the monks. It 
was laid down, for example, that a nun, though a hundred years 
old, must stand in reverence even before a young monk just 
initiated into the Church. Such a sentiment was shared bv other 
religious sects, and naturally reacted on the people at large, thereby 
creating an unfavourable view against women. These and other 
reasons must have produced the feeling that women were wicked 
and sensuous by nature and must be constantly held in check by 
men. It should be remembered, however, that such a feeling was 
almost universally held throughout the world down to very recent 

" Cf. Raghu-vahsha, 8. 67 with 14. 35. MallinStha, commenting on the last verse, 
compares the wife with other objects of enjoyments such as sandal paste and garlands! 
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times. Confucius, Aristotle, Milton, and even Rousseau preached 
that women, being inherently inferior to men, should always remain 
in a subordinate position to men. 46 

Thirdly, it must be noted that in spite of degradation in the 
1| status of women and many heavy disabilities imposed upon them, 
■they enjoyed certain privileges and some favoured treatment in 
ancient India. 4 ' Women were not to be killed on any account. The 
'daughter of a patita (outcaste) was not a patita, though his son was 
regarded as such. Women had to perform only half the prayashchitta 
(expiation) that men had to undergo for the same lapse. The 
purdah system had not yet come into vogue. On crowded streets 
[way had to be made for her, and she was exempted from ferry-tax. 
The wife had an exclusive right over certain properties (struihaiia) 
[acquired by her by way of gift, and the husband had no jurisdiction 
over them save in exceptional circumstances. Some Smritis make 
|the husband liable to pay a heavy fine for deserting a virtuous wife. 
jEven for adultery, a penance is prescribed in most cases, after which 
Jthe wife is restored to all her ordinary rights. Even if a woman 
■were abducted by a mlechchha (barbarian) and conceived thereby, 
she could, according to some Smritis, be taken back after some 
[purificatory ceremony. She was generally exempted from taxes. 
Finally it may be mentioned that as against the strong denuncia¬ 
tions of women referred to above, we find some writers making a 
spirited defence of their character and highly eulogizing them. 48 
The following passage in Varahamihira’s Brihat Samhita is in 
[refreshing contrast with the passages in Manu-smriti, Mahahharata 
and other texts condemning women in unmeasured terms: 

"Tell me truly, what faults attributed to women have not been 
also practised by men? Men in their audacity treat women with 
Contempt, but they really possess more virtues (than men). . . . 
Men owe their birth to women ; O ungrateful wretches, how can 
happiness be your lot when you condemn them? The shastras 
(scriptures) declare that both husband and wife are equally sinful if 
they prove faithless to the marriage vow ; men care verv little for 


41 Alteltar, op. cit. pp, 398 ff. 

4T Kane, loc , cit. pp, 572 fL, 595 ft ; Altckar, op. cit. pp* 381 ff. 

41 Various passages both in favour of and against women are quoted by Kane 
(loc, cit. pp. 577 If.) and Altekar (op. dt. pp. 381 ff.) 
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the sliastra (while women do); therefore women are superior to 
men.” 

These are noble words and reflect the higher minds of Hindu 
society, but barring some poets, Varahamihira’s was a solitary voice 
raised in defence of women in general and in appreciation of their 
worth. 49 

There is, moreover, one relieving feature in the otherwise dark 
and dismal picture of women depicted in the Smritis. It is the 
frank recognition of the high position of respect and reverence due 
to the mother. The Epics, Dharma-sutras and Smritis vie with one 
another in eulogizing the glory of the mother. She is regarded as 
the highest of the gurus, exceeding a thousand fathers. The son 
is to maintain a mother, even though an outcast, while an outcast 
father may be abandoned. One may avert the consequences of all 
curses, but a mother’s curse can never be averted. 50 

Finally, it is necessary to note that although theoretically the 
status of women sufEered a considerable decline on account of the 
views and ideals preached in the later Smritis, their effect was 
considerably diminished in domestic life by the natural instincts of 
men. After all, it is natural for a normal man to cherish affection 
for his daughter, love for his wife, and respect for his mother. These 
feelings were sure to prevail in the long run, and counteract to a large 
extent the teachings of the Smritis allotting a subordinate position 
of inferiority to women. Gradually a readjustment took place, and 
new ideals animated the women. The position of the wife, as laid 
down in the ordinances of Manu, became the cherished ideal and 
played a dominant role in shaping the lives of women in India. It 
lowered their status as compared with old times, but brought into 
being a new type of women who are even now looked upon as 
models. Slta, who is looked upon today as virtue incarnate and 
the ideal of Indian womanhood, shines principally as the obedient 
wife, sweetly administering to the needs of her husband in weal 
and woe, and bowing down to his will without any question. She 
willingly followed her husband in his life of exile, and accepted her 
ordeal by fire and banishment to the forest without any protest. 

4t Kane, Joe. cit. p. 579. 

50 For 'the high eulogy of and the reverence for the mother in all Smriti works* cf. 
Kane, loc. cit. p. 580. 
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Such a sweet, loving and obedient wife has been held up as the 
ideal, and has produced a new type of women in Hindu society. 
So strongly is the duty of obedience sought to be inculcated into 
the heart of every wife that even the spirited Draupadl is represented 
as submitting herself to the worst humiliation that can befall a 
noble woman, at the mere behest of her husband. The storv of 

J 

;SatI emphasizes the fact that devotion to the husband must super¬ 
sede all other feelings—even filial piety. The ordinances laid down 
in the Smritis, and such ideal women as those mentioned above, 
portrayed in literature, have moulded Indian womanhood to a new 
type which has been held as the glory of Hindu culture for more 
than a thousand years. 51 

It is beyond the scope of the present paper to discuss how far 
this view may be justified on rational grounds. But it cannot be 
lenied that there is an element of nobilitv in the sacrifice and self- 

J 

ibnegation of Indian women, and it is impossible to withhold the 
lue meed of praise, even admiration, from that patient and suffering 
:lass of humanity. Though deprived of many elements of ordinary 
luman rights and privileges, and not unoften subjected to unmerited 
sorrows and pangs, they live and die for their beloved ones and 
tover like ministering angels over every Hindu household. How- 
far such self-surrender and meek devotion or blind love can be 
[regarded as equivalent to, or can compensate for, intellectual 
[enlightenment and other virtues and accomplishments, which are the 
lirthright of every human being, may be a subject of dispute ; but 
it is incumbent on all of us to assess the proper worth and recognize 
the moral value of a phase of life that is fast passing away after an 
inchequered existence of more than a thousand years. 


11 Perhaps the climax is reached in the story of Anasuya in the Mdrkandeya Purana 
lanto 16). She honoured her husband, suffering from leprosy, as a god, and tended 
him with all care by cleansing the sores. Once at her husband’s command she carried 
lim on her shoulders to the house of a courtesan. By her virtues of chastity she 
* rould even forbid the rising of the sun! 
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CHAPTER II 


IDEAL AND POSITION OF INDIAN WOMEN 
IN SOCIAL LIFE 

1. Early Vedic Period 

lx modern times, the social status of a class generally depends 
upon its education, economic condition and political privileges. In 
ancient times in India, the social status largely depended upon 
religious privileges and disabilities. We shall therefore first survey 
the religious position of women in the Vedic period. 

It is pleasing to note that no religious disabilities were associated 
with the fair sex in India down to the end of the Upanishadic Age, i.e. 
c. 500 B.C. Towards the end of the Smriti period (c. 500 BC. to 

C , 600 , women were eventually declared to be ineligible for 

the study of the Vedas. In the Vedic Age there is ample evidence 
to show that they not only studied the Vedas but also figured 
among the authors of the Vedic hymns. Manu disapproves of the 
conduct of a Brahmana officiating at'a sacrifice organized by women. 
But m the V edic Age many sacrifices like the Sita sacrifice could be 
per ormed by women alone. When the ascetic school got the 
ascendancy in later times, women were regarded as impediments in 
the path of salvation ; whereas the Vedic Age regarded a bachelor 
as an unholy person, unfit to perform a sacrifice. It will be now 
clear to our readers how women suffered from no religious disabili¬ 
ties at all in the Vedic Age ; only during the monthly period they 

could not participate in religious life and activities. This was but 
natural. 

Vedic studies began with upanayana or sacred initiation, per¬ 
formed usually at the age of eight ; this important ritual was 
performed as regularly in the case of girls as in that of boys 
Sacr ed mitjat.on and subsequent Vedic studies were almost an 
indispensable qualification for securing a suitable match. 1 Some 
women edic scholars like Lopamudra. Vishwavara and Ghosha 
1 Atharva-Veda, 2. S. 18 . 
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composed hymns that were later admitted into the sacred canon. 
Usually Vedic sacrifices were to be offered jointly by the husband 
and the wife. Marriage, however, was not obligatory on women 
in the Vedic Age, and we come across maidens taking a stalk of the 
soma plant and offering it in a sacrifice to Indra. 

Vedic society, as a whole, did not subscribe to the ascetic view 
of life ; marriage was essential in order to participate fully in the 
religious life. In the symbolical ascent to heaven in the sacrifice, 
the husband is seen calling his wife to accompany him {Shat. Br., 
5. 2. 1. 8). The wife took an active part in the daily and periodical 
sacrifices along with her husband. She had her own hut in the 
sacrificial compound; the duty of chanting the Saman hymns 
usually fell upon her. The wife used to make the first brick for the 
sacrificial altar and participate in the consecration of the fire and 
the offering of the oblations. If the husband was away on a journey, 
the wife alone performed the different sacrifices which the couple 
had to perform jointly. There were some sacrifices, however, like 
the Slta sacrifice (at harvest) and the Rudra sacrifice (to ensure 
fecundity among the cattle), which could be performed by women 
alone. 

As women enjoyed the same religious privileges as men and 
received the same education, their status in the family was nearly 
the same as that of men. Their status in society also was naturally 
fairly satisfactory. Many of them were famous scholars and 
authors. It is rather surprising to find that women were taking an 
active part in the industrial life of these early times. They were 
manufacturing arrows and bows, making baskets, weaving cloth and 
participating in outdoor agricultural work. It is important to note 
that words like female arrow-makers ( ishukartryah ) do not occur in 
later literature. Among the fine arts, music and dancing appear to 
have been cultivated by women fairly extensively ; their love for 
and excellence in these arts were well known. Since women were 
following many outdoor professions, there was naturally no purdah 
in society. It was hoped that the bride would in course of time be 
able to command the audience at a public meeting. 

Women as kings and political officers do not figure in the early 
Vedic times. Society was patriarchal; times were unsettled ; wars 
were frequent, and much depended upon their successful prosecution. 
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So, naturally women, who were physically weaker, were regarded as 
unsuitable for the work of the government. 

Let us now survey the legal position of women in this period. 
Ihe husband and the wife were, theoretically at least, the joint 
owners (dampati) of the household and its property. In actual 
practice, owing to the patriarchal basis of the family,'the husband 
enjoyed greater powers. We should, however, remember that a 
larger number of women were following the gainful professions, 
and what they earned must have been more or less at their disposal, 
rather than at the disposal of their husbands. Stndhana ( barinahya ) 
was recognized, but it consisted of movable property, like utensils, 
ornaments and apparel, that was given to the bride'at the time of 
the marriage. Ihe widow was not allowed to inherit the property 
of the husband. Joint families were the order of the day, and so 
neither men nor women could inherit in their individual'capacity. 
Aiyoga (levirate) was extensively practised, as was the case with 
many other contemporary societies. Widow marriages were allowed ; 
t ere were therefore hardly any sonless widows in society to demand 
a share m the dead husband's property. The daughter'was allowed 
to inherit, it she was a spinster. Marriage was not yet obligatory 
tor women; brotherless daughters were generally avoided"bv a 
would-be son-in-law through the fear that the first son would be 
c aimed by the bride’s father. We therefore find references to such 
daughters claiming and getting a share in the patrimony, though 
tiey may have had brothers. Married daughters, however, were 
not allowed any share in the patrimony; the son is expressly’asked 
to refuse a claim in this connection, since his sister belongs to the 
family of the husband. Probably, however, she got the patrimony, 
if she had no brothers, and was the only surviving member of a 
joint family. Such cases, however, were few; for the joint family 
consisted of the father, grandfather, uncles, cousins, etc. A married 
daughter was very rarely its sole surviving member. 

The position of women was on the whole satisfactory during 
t e penod. No one dreamt of reducing their status to that of the 
uaras, because they had exactly the same privileges about Vedic 
initiation and Vedic studies as men. The Aryans were at this time 
engage in the arduous task of political expansion ; women in Vedic 
India, as those in Homeric Greece, were actively co-operating with 
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men in their work by manufacturing bows, arrows and cloth and 
participating in agriculture. The free labour of enslaved population 
was not yet available, nor was it yet possible to admit non-Aryan 
wives in Aryan households. Women were no parasites in the 
Vedic Age ; they were useful and wealth-producing members of the 
society ; their co-operation was valuable in securing prosperity in 
peace and victory in war. They could not therefore be treated 
with an air of patronage or contempt. In the Vedic literature there 
are a few observations like ‘women have a fickle mind.’ They, 
however, reflect the light-hearted cynicism of some poets, and do 
not embody the considered opinion of the leaders of society. 

The ideal before women in social life was to help society in 
procuring prosperity in peace and victory in war. The war of 
expansion required a numerous army ; women cheerfully accepted 
the responsibility of rearing a large family with ten sons for each 
mother. Besides doing the household work, as women have got to 
do all over the world, they used to devote their spare time to 
agriculture, spinning, weaving and manufacturing war materials. 
They were keen to make their own contribution to the literary and 
religious life. They did not lag behind men in education ; many 
women in cultured classes were also authors, some of whose poems 
have been included in the Vedic canon. They enthusiastically 
performed the Vedic sacrifices, hoping thereby to secure divine 
favour, so necessary for the prosperity of society. 

2. Brahmana-Upanishadic Age 
(c. 1000 b.c. to c. 500 B.C.) 

The political expansion of the Aryans was completed in northern 
India during this period, and their position became unchallengeable. 
A section of the conquered population had been reduced to a 
semi-servile position, and its cheap labour was available for a 
number of manual professions. This is probably the reason why 
the services of women were no longer requisitioned for the manu¬ 
facturing of bows and arrows during this period. In agricultural 
labour also, women ceased to take any active part. Spinning and 
weaving w*as something like a home or cottage industry, and women 
continued to take a more active part in it than men. On the whole, 
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women became less productive members of the society, and that 
indirectly lowered their status. 

The religious privileges of women, however, continued to be 
more or less unaffected during this period. Their upanayatui con¬ 
tinued to be performed as before, and they were offering the daily 
\ edic prayers like men. At the time of Rama’s installation as 
yuvaraja (the crown prince), we find his mother Kausalya busy in 
performing the various sacrifices to secure him good luck. Tara 
was doing the same when her husband was about to begin his duel 
with Sugrlva. The Ramayana describes Slta as daily offering her 
evening \ edic prayers. Vedic sacrifices continued to be offered daily 
to Fire by wives during the absence of their husbands. 

During the early Vedic period, the father was usually the 
teacher of his children ; during this succeeding age the professional 
teacher ( acharya ) came into existence. Some of the educated women 
of this period are seen taking teaching as a career and were called 
acharyas in order to differentiate them" from wives of teachers, who 
were called acharyams. Girls’ education was usually done at home, 
as in the earlier period, by their fathers, brothers and uncles ; some, 
however, went to outside teachers ; a few of them lived in boarding 
houses known as chhatrishalas. Some women of this period 
continued the tradition of the earlier age of participating and 
distinguishing themselves in the learned assemblies. 

Vedic studies were gradually falling into the background during 
this period ; but some women took an active interest in them. 
Women scholars specializing in the MlmSmsa school of Kasha- 
kritsna were called Kashakritsnas. Philosophical studies were becom¬ 
ing more and more popular; many women like Sulabha, GargI and 
Maitreyl took keen interest in them. Some of them were discarding 
the pleasures and prospects of married life in favour of a life of 
asceticism. Nuns existed in Indian society, though in small numbers, 
even before the rise of Buddhism. They participated in learned 
philosophical discussions. The questions asked of Yajnavalkva by 
GargI were the most difficult and searching ones. Ascendancy of 
asceticism was gradually increasing in society and marriage was 
beginning to be regarded as incompatible with spiritual life. 

The prejudice of the earlier age against women as rulers 
continued in this age also. Queens and dowager-queens like Gandharl, 
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DraupadI, Kausalya and KuntI exercised considerable influence in 
the family councils of kings ; but no women figure as ruling queens 
or administrative officers in the Epics and Puranas. After the Great 
Bharata War, Bhlshma is no doubt seen advising Yudhishthira to 
sanction the coronation of the daughters of the deceased kings, in 
case they had left no sons. But it is doubtful whether such a prac¬ 
tice was really followed. 1 he general opinion of society was that 
on account of their ^natural limitations, women could not become 
efficient kings and administrators. 

Proprietary disabilities of women continued to be what they 
were in the earlier period. The widow could not inherit the propei tv 
of her husband, nor could a daughter that of her fathei, if she 
had brothers. There is a passage in the Nirtikta, a work of about 
the seventh century B.C., advocating equal rights of inheritance for 
sons and daughters. But this passage is a clear interpolation of a 
later period. Strtdhana rights continued to be what they were in 
the earlier period. 

Purdah system was unknow n to this, as to the earlier age. Some 
new notions were gradually getting established in society, which were 
eventually to affect the position of women profoundly. In the 
earlier period, Vedic literature was not regarded as revealed. It was 
studied in the same way in which we study the devotional songs of 
medieval saint-poets today. We commit some of these songs to 
memory with a view to reciting them off and on. But we are not 
very particular about each original word. A difficult or an archaic 
w r ord is often set aside in favour of an easy and current one. W c 
are anxious for the gist of the song and not for its actual words. 
Vedic hymns were mastered in the same wav for several centuries 
by ordinary men and women. During this period, Vedic literature 
was canonized ; it was regarded as revealed ; it represented the very 
word of God, and therefore it had to be preserved in its pristine 
form. If there was a single mistake in accent or pronunciation, or 
if a Vedic mantra was misapplied, it would not only fail to procure 
the desired result but would also encompass the destruction of the 
reciter. This canonization of the Vedic literature necessitated its 
prolonged study with meticulous care for about twelve years at least. 
Upanayana or sacred initiation took place at about the age of ten. 
and bovs could master the literature by completing the curriculum 
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at about the age of twenty-two, when they married. The marriage¬ 
able age of girls had to be about five or six years earlier than that of 
boys : their marriage therefore could not be postponed to much 
beyond sixteen or seventeen, if their husbands were to he liven tv- 
two or twenty-three. Vcdic studies of the new exacting type, however, 
could not be completely finished before the age of sixteen or 
seventeen during this period, and therefore they remained incom- 
plete at the time of the marriage of girls, Probably women learnt 
, only .a part of the Vcdic literature like most of the men, but tried 
to study it thoroughly. But the percentage of women who were 
masters of the entire Vcdic literature was much smaller than that 
of men. 

During this period, the supremacy of the Aryans over ihe non- 
Aryans became completely established. The Indian Aryans ceased 
to be that sturdy Tacc which they had been in the earlier period. 
I hey became more pleasure-loving than they had been before, and 
the marriageable age of boys and girls began to he lowered. Legal 
works written at about 500 B,C. recommend that girls should he 
married at the time of puberty ; if no suitable husbands were avail¬ 
able, the marriage was permitted to be postponed by about three 
years. This reduced the average marriage age of girls to fourteen 
or fifteen and shortened the period of brahmacharya (studentship) 
training by six or seven ycars. 

The Vcdic literature refers to very few marriages of the Aryans 
with non-Aryan women. In the MahFthhuTuUi, which may he taken 
to represent the life in the age under discussion, epic heroes like 
lihima and Arjuna are seen to marry non-Aryan women like Nidirnba 
and Ulupt As the contact of the Aryans and non-Aryans became 
closer and closer, such unions became more and more common. This 
practice eventually had a hud effect on the status of Arvan women, 
as will he shown presently. 

3. SxtRm-PcRANA Period 
(i) c, 500 me. to c. 600 a.d. 

The gradual effects of the new tendencies referred to above 
began m manifest themselves after about 500 H.C. Thu marriage¬ 
able age of girls which was about fourteen or fifteen at c, 600 B.C. 
began to be lowered further and further. The three vear*’ period of 
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grace after puberty that was pi: unit ted in the beginning for per- 
forming the marriage was gradually withdrawn. Srnriti writers of 
about 200 A.D. advocate girls* marriages at puberty, at about the 
age of twelve. Easier and more pleasure-loving life of the age was 
only one reason for this change. Canonization of the Vedic litera¬ 
ture was another. Growing complexity of the Vedic sacrifice was a 
third. In the earlier periods Vedic literature was smaller in extent : 
it became more extensive now with the addition of the Brahtnana 
and the Upanifhadu literature. Vedic sacrifices became much more 
complex, and a good deal of time had to be devoted during 
brahmackaryo to master their derails. Full mastery of the \ edit 
lore thus required a close and exacting study of about sixteen years 
at least. Boys could find the necessary time for it before their 
marriage at twenty-four, but not girls before their marriage at 
fourteen or fifteen. It is true that not all the Bmhmanas or 
tmivernikas (upper three castes) could devote, or did devote, this 
long period to complete the mastery of the Vedic studies. But w hi e 
invariably there was a respectable number of Brahmam, male 
snide nrs mastering ihe Vedic lore* ihere vuel htirdh < in ) k lr 
students who were Vedic experts among those who were undergoing 

the Vedic ubtinayatte at about 400 B.C. . 

Early during this period (c. 400 B.C.) the ufMaym «f 
thus became a formal samskara (sacrament), not followed by any 
serious course of Vedic studies. For some centuries, however 
soctetv was anxious for the continuance of the sacrament. Hoc ut 
the lost sfltras (aphorisms), quoted by later writers, points out that 
if upanayana samskHro was not performed in the case oi women. 
rhe\ would become Shudras. This would be a calamity, for how 
could trmmrnikos (i.e. Bralunanas, Kshatriyas and Vaisbyas) be 
burn of Shudra mothers? Not being followed by any serums effort 
Viidic studies, upun ay amt T however, soon berume a mere formality, 
!md writers at about 300 B.C., like Mann, began to advocate that 
it might be performed in the case of women, but without the kum- 
,icn of Vedic numttas. Upanayana without Vedic mantras was a 
contradiction in terms, and society gradually began to foci that 
this formality should he dispensed with altogether. Yajnavalkya 
(c 300 A D.j does not allow- ufitinaymifi suthskara to girls, nor do 
the bter Srnriti writers, though some of them admit that the custom 
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of upanayana of girls did prevail in earlier ages. The marriageable 
age of girls had been reduced to about twelve at the time when 
they were declared ineligible for upanayana . We find Manu and 
Yajnavalkya starting a new theory that the samskara of marriage 
could well serve the purpose of the samskara of upanayana in the 
case of the girl; her husband was to be her guru ; his service was to 
be the substitute for guru-seua (service of the preceptor), and household 
management was to serve the purpose of sacrificial duties. 

The discontinuance of upanayana and its equation with the 
marriage ritual had the most disastrous consequences upon the social 
and family status of women. The privilege of upanayana had been 
consistently denied to non-Aryans since early times, and when it 
was withdrawn from women, their status was automatically reduced 
to that of the Shudras. At about 300 B.C., it began to be argued 
that women were ineligible for Vedic studies like Shudras. To argue 
that women could not read a literature part of which had been 
composed by women themselves, was rather strange. But it was the 
logical conclusion of the discontinuance of the upanayana saihskara. 

In the two earlier periods, the domestic sacrifices were performed 
by the husband and wife. Even in periodical sacrifices, women 
used to sing Saman songs, though in course of time men also began 
to discharge this duty. When upanayana of women became a mere 
formality at about 300 B.C., there arose a school, led by Aitishayana, 
which advocated that wives should not be associated with their 
husbands in the performance of Vedic sacrifices. This was a revo¬ 
lutionary though logical view, and so society as a whole was not 
prepared to accept it. Jaimini came forward to defend the old 
tradition permitting the association of the wife in the sacrifice. But 
while doing so, he admits that the wife can stand no comparison 
with the husband ; the former is ignorant, while the latter is learned. 2 
This enigmatic statement sums up the position which was respon¬ 
sible for the deterioration of the status of women. In the Vedic 
marriage ritual, the hope was expressed that the bride would rule 
over her new household; in the Smriri marriage ritual, it was 
asserted that the wife was to be to the husband what a pupil was 
to a preceptor. When upanayana became a formal samskara, women 
in general ceased to offer Vedic prayers ( sandhya ) and sacrifices. 


’ Pitrz'a mtmamsa, 6. 1 . 24 . 
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During the present period, it is true that even when upcinaynnu 
and Vedic studies were discontinued, girls in cultured families con¬ 
tinued to receive literary education. Some became poetesses and 
authoresses, and we have the works of a few of them handed down 
to us. But their presence in society was co-existent with a general 
illiteracy among women. The case was exactly similar to that at 
the beginning of the twentieth century, when there were a few 
educated women in Indian society, although the mass of women 
was steeped in illiteracy and ignorance. When uneducated girls 
began to be married at the age of ten or twelve, they naturally 
had no voice in the choice of their husbands. The custom of 
swayamvara (marriage assemblies) gradually disappeared, though it 
existed among the Kshatriyas even in the next period. 

From about 300 A.D., the average bride even in the cultured 
sections of society was much less educated than her husband. Being 
married early she had no opportunity of free development; her 
mental and intellectual growth was stunted, and therefore she was 
not only inferior to her husband in education but also often nairow 
in her oudook. This almost universal inferiority of women to men 
was responsible for the theory advocated by Manu and other writers 
of the perpetual tutelage of women. Asahaya, a commentatoi of 
Narada-smriti, justifies this doctrine on the ground that women, not 
being eligible for higher studies, cannot by themselves have an 
adequate knowledge of what is proper, as it depends upon a familiarity 
with the shastras (scriptures). 3 They must therefore be under the 
tutelage of men, who are better educated and have a developed mind 
and intellect. 

It will thus be clear how far-reaching were the consequences 
of the discontinuance of upanayana and Vedic studies on the status 
of women in society. They not only became much inferior to men 
in education and culture but were also reduced to the position of 
the Shudras. The full effect of this development became pro¬ 
nounced towards the end of this period (c. 600 A.D.), but it was 
further aggravated during the millennium following. 

The ascetic ideal got gradually growing ascendancy in Indian 
society with the rise and spread of Buddhism and Jainism. Ihis 
adversely affected the position of women. It is curious to note how 

•Narada-smriti, 10 . 30 . 
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male saints all over the tvorld vie with one another in attributing 
all sin and misery to the existence of woman. In ,he 1W 

R5ma ' " hen about «® rawnce the world, is made to 
observe how woman is the chain of all miseries and say “Desire 

ireuid J h™f" 1 "r“ anSe 0 ", ly " hC " ° ne has a " i£c : “‘henvise ^ 
would be free from it. If a man renounces the woman, he 

renounces the world ; if he renounces the world, he would surely be 

happy. Another writer observes that the woman is the seed of 

he nee of existence and a torch illumining the path to hell; she 

w the quintessence of sorrow, cause of quarrel and mine of miseries. 

observations 1 'll ^ 'j* ' hC W “‘ have als0 mad ' . . 

obscriattons about women. According to Socrates, “woman is the 

source of all evil.” Tertullin says, “Woman is the gate of hell md 

mother of all evils." Another Father says, “O asscmbly°!f women 

7 °“ ,T- n “'I. 5 ' °‘ thC he “ ° n ‘ hc day ° £ *= Resur rcction. You 
are the Devils gateway. You destroy Gods image, man.” It is 

T/,7^T,l-X n °' C f hat “ 0n,en Sa ‘ nIS like the authoresses of the 
Iifm? 1 ha '\ re£ra,ncd £rom Pacing similar slanderous remarks 
on man, though he is usually the seducer of woman and not vice 
versa. 

It appears that the writers of the ascetic school were pain tine 
woman in very black colours, not so much because they believed 
m what they said, but because they wanted to dissuade men from 
marriage and family life. Varahamihira expressly states that the 
Renunciation school was accustomed to decry women with the above 
end in view/ The net result of this tendency to attribute all ills 
in society to the presence of women in the world was to lower her 
social status more and more. 

The customs of divorce and remarriage were discontinued 
diirmg this period partly owing to the ascendancy of the ascetic 
idea The widow had an opportunity to enjoy the pleasures of the 
family life when she was married. But since a cruel destiny hid 
put au cud to her family life by taking away her husband, she 
should now think rather of the next world than of this. Of course 
a similar advice could have been dinned into the ears of the wide™ 

and r:„rn d ° ne ' ^ ' he - usually'rrien 


* Bjrihat Saiiihita, 7-1. 
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Vedic religion was fast falling into the background during this 
period, and its place was being taken by the Smarta-Pauranika 
religion. It is pleasing to note that women were not debarred from 
participating in the Smarta family sacrifices and Pauranika mat as 
(observances). As a matter of fact, they rather than men were 
almost the sole custodians of the new popular Pauranika religion 
that was gaining a footing in this period and was destined to get 
an ascendancy during the following millennium. 

Buddhism, which became fairly popular during this period, 
used to admit women as nuns to participate in higher spiritual life. 
The psalms of the Buddhist nuns, which have been handed down 
to us, reveal their striking achievements in the spiritual sphere, and 
are replete with their religious experience. Nuns could become 
teachers of female novices, but not of male ones; they were given 
a position inferior to that of men in the monastic administration. 
Nuns figure prominently in western Indian cave-inscriptions as 
preachers and donors down to the third century A.D. From the 
fifth century A.D, they ceased to be admitted to the Buddhist Oidei. 

Nuns were not prominent in the Hindu religious fife. Manu 
no doubt permits a vanaprasthtn (recluse) to retire to the forest along 
with his wife, but such cases were few. Hinduism later withdrew 
the permission given in this respect and declared that sunnyasfl 
(monasticism) was not permissible to women in the Kali Age. 

Marriage began to be regarded as obligatory for girls during 
this period, and they were usually married at the age of twelve. 
The average woman scarcely received any education. Under the 
circumstances it was but natural that there should hardly be any 
women in society who were following careers. In cultuied society, 
there were some women who had made a mark as authois and 
poetesses ; but we do not come across any women teachers. Some 
women were also cultivating music and dance ; but that was for the 
benefit of themselves and their families. It was not possible for 
them to follow music and dancing as a profession. Only hetaeras 
could do so, and they formed a respectable class in society, if we 
are to trust the evidence of literature. Spinning and weaving were 
the mainstay of women in misfortune, who had to make then* living 
on the death of their husbands. During this period, we do not 
come across any women ruling as queens in their own rights. 
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Dowager-queens were not rare, and some of them, like Nayanika 
and Prabhavatl Gupta, ruled over large kingdoms for long periods 
in an efficient manner. We do not find any women officers taking 
part in the administration of the kingdom during this period. 
Purdah custom began to raise its head during this period, but it was 
for a long time confined to a few royal harems. It was not followed 
by society as a whole: 

While the position of the woman in the family and society was 
thus becoming less and less satisfactory during this period, it is 
gratifying to note that in the sphere of proprietary rights, it was 
gradually improving. The daughter’s right to inherit the property 
of her father in the absence of a son was universally recognized as 
before. The question of conceding this right to the unmarried 
daughter even when she had brothers did not arise, because marriage 
had become obligatory for women during this period. Brothers 
were required to set apart from their patrimony a sufficient portion 
fer the expenses of a proper marriage of their sisters. The right 
of the mother and grandmother to inherit the property of an issue¬ 
less son and grandson continued to be recognized. The main 
progress recorded in this age was in the recognition of the widow’s 
right to inherit the property of her husband, if he had separated 
from the joint family prior to his death. The writers of the 
Dharma-siUras, who flourished about 400 B.C., did not recognize 
the widow’s right. The same is the case with Manu (c. 300 B.C.), 
who allows the property of a sonless person to devolve upon distant 
sapmdas (kinsmen entitled to make funeral offerings to the same 
ancestors), or even upon his teachers and pupils, but not upon his 
widow. 

Gradually, however, society began to feel that this arrangement 
was unjust. During the first half of this period (c. 500 B.C. to 
c. 100 A.D.) the customs of niyoga (levirate) and remarriage went out 
of vogue. Leaders of society began to feel that if a widow was not 
to marry or have a son by niyoga, she ought to be assigned a suitable 
share in the family property to enable her to live honourably. Early 
writers were, however, inclined to assign her only a maintenance. 
Kautilya, for instance, allows the state to resume the estate of a 
sonless person, but makes the widow’s maintenance a charge 
upon it. 
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This arrangement however, was felt to be unfair to the widow. 
Why should she get only a maintenance and not the full share of 
her husband? We find the widow’s right to inheritance first 
advocated bv Vishnu smriti (c. 100 B.C.), which definitely lays down 
that the widow shall inherit the whole estate of the husband on the 
failure of sons. About a couple of centuries later. Yajnavalkya 
joined Vishnu in championing the cause of the widow’s right of 
inheritance. It is Iris authority that was relied upon by the British 
courts when they recognized the widow’s right to inherit the property 
of the husband. It appears that, since early times, the Yajnavalkya 
school was more favourably inclined to recognize women’s right 
than was the case with other schools of jurists. In die Upanishads, 
we find another YSjhavalkya proposing to divide his property 
equally between his two wives on the eve of his retirement to the 
forestall ft- 

The proposal csf Vishnu und Yajiiavulkya to recognize the 
widow as an heir was a revolutionary one. Ir adversely affected the 
rights of coparceners and the state on whom the property of an 
issueless person used to devolve formerly. It therefore aroused 
considerable opposition down to c. IbOO A.H. "Writers like Naiada 
stoutly opposed the new reform ; they unequivocally declared that 
the property of an issue less person should ultimately escheat to 
the errrnii, who was required merely to make provision for the 
maintenance of the widow during her lifetime. 

During this period there were some writers who while admitting 
the old law to be unsatisfactory, were not prepared to recognize 
the widow as a full heir to her husband. They proposed half-way 
measures. Some of them recommended that the widow should be 
allowed to inherit property worth about rupees two thousand or 
three thousand in addition to the stridhana (personal property) that 
may have been allotted to her. Others thought that she should 
he tier mi tied to inherit the movables only. A third view was that 
the widow should lie a deferred heir only ; she should be allowed 
to inherit only on the failure of brothers in law and parents m-law. 
The law remained vague on this point down to the end of this 
period. In some localities, the widow's right was recognized : in 

others it was nor. . 

The scope of stridhana was dearly defined for the first time 
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during this period. It usually consisted of gifts received from near 
relations at any time and from non-relations at the time of the 
marriage. This was the view of Manu and Yajnavalkya, but later 
writers were inclined to increase its scope. Devala, who probably 
lived at c. 600 A.D., includes maintenance, ornaments and accidental 
gains in stridhana ; women, however, had not the complete right of 
disposal over this extended stridhana, as they had over the original 
one, which was technically known as sauddyika. Wages earned by 
women and gifts received by them from strangers were also not 
included in stridhana. The inclusion of wages in it would have 
upset the budgets of the family, women from which w’ere usually 
the wage-earners. It would have been against the peace of the 
family to encourage the women in them to receive gifts from 
strangers. It was for these reasons that these two items w’erc 
excluded from stridhana. 

(u) c. 600 a.d. to c. 1800 A.D. 

Proprietary rights excepted, there was a further deterioration 
in the position of women in all other spheres of life. The formality 
of upanayana (sacred initiation) was continued during the last 
period down to c. 200 A.D. It was completely stopped during this 
period, and the religious status of women, even of the Brahmana 
class, was universally recognized to he as low as that of the Shudra. 
This disqualification for the Vedic studies and sacrifices did not 
inflict any actual hardship on women in practical life ; for even 
men, though theoretically qualified, had given up the Vedic studies 
in favour of the new branches of knowledge like Kavya (poetry) and 
Dharma-shastra (jurisprudence), which had become popular at this 
time. Vedic sacrifices, in which women could not participate, were 
rarely performed even by men. But the stigma of ineligibility for 
upanayana unfortunately reduced the status of women to that of 
Shudras, and it had far-reaching effects upon their social position. 

The Pauranika religion prescribing a number of vratas (religious 
rites) and shdntis (palliative rites) rose in ascendancy during this 
period. It is pleasing to note that women were regarded as fully 
qualified for it. As a matter of fact, the new vratas that became 
popular at this time were more common among women than among 
men. Women were its real custodians. Classical Sanskrit, in which 
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the Puranas and Smritis were written, ceased to be intelligible by 
c. 1000 A.D. Vernaculars gradually rose into prominence, and the 
Epics and Puranas, translated into them, used to be expounded every 
morning in the village temples by the local Pauranikas from c. 1500 
A.D. The audience was overwhelmingly that of women. Women 
thus became the real custodians of the religion, which had pro¬ 
nounced them to be outcastes as far as Vedic privileges were 
concerned. 

Most of the women in society were uneducated at this time 
and therefore incapable of understanding the subtle intellectual 
arguments advanced by the new schools of the Vedanta like the 
Adwaita (Monism), Vishishtadwaita (Qualified Monism) and Dwaita 
(Dualism), that had risen into prominence from c. 1000 A.D.. The 
Bhakti (devotion) school, however, became very popular by c. 1500 
A.D., and women became its ardent admirers and followers. Owing 
to the absence of higher intellectual training, women became 
remarkably credulous by temperament, and the marvellous stories 
popularized by the Bhakti-marga (cult) were detrimental to the 
growth of discriminative reason. Men, however, were as credulous 
as women at this time. Among the saints of the new Bhakti-marga 
several women occupy a high position ; MirabaT of Rajputana and 
Janabai of Maharashtra will long continue to cast a charm on us by 
their songs of intense devotion. 

Widows of higher classes were prohibited remarriage during 
this perlodT and most of them led a life of rigid austerity, devoting 
themselves to the service of the family and society. They were 
living embodiments of devotion, self-sacrifice and disinterested 
service, and were highly respected in society. The continuance of 
the old religious vein, moral fervour and spiritual tradition is largely 
due to the zeal, sincerity and devotion of Hindu women of the 
medieval times. Those very women whom religion had treated as 
outcastes eventually enabled it to tide over most difficult times. 

Prior to c. 600 A.D. higher literary education was received by 
a small minority of girls belonging to the families of ministers, 
officers and landlords. Their number became smaller still during 
this period. With the establishment of the Muslim rule, the old 
aristocracy, which had a love for learning, disappeared, and its 
place was taken by a new one, which had not the same solicitude 
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for culture and education. Literacy during this period was confined 
to a few women in the Rajput and Brahmana families ; it was 
common also among prostitutes and dancing girls. By the beginning 
of the nineteenth century hardly one woman in a hundred could 
read in the country. Nay, to be able to read and write was some¬ 
what disreputable, since women of ill fame as a rule were well versed 
in the three R’s. Though Indian women were unlettered at this 
time, they were not uncultured. In fact, books being rare and 
costly, traditional learning and culture could be acquired more easily 
from the lips of a preacher than from the pages of a manuscript. 
Women who attended the expositions of the Puranas were often 
more cultured than men who were literate. 

The cultivation of the fine arts like music and dancing was also 
discouraged among women. During c. 500 to c. 1000 A.D., girls in 
cultured families were taught music and dancing, but in course of 
time these arts also became practically monopolies of the hetaera 
class. Temple dancing girls, who became common in this age, were 
also recruited from the same class. A number of women could 
secure employment in the extensive royal harems of this period 
as betel-bearers, chowry-bcarers, flower-bearers, etc. They usually 
belonged to lower classes, and it was not always easy for them to 
lead a life of purity. 

Apart from the hetaera class, few women followed any career. 
Women teachers were practically unknown in this period. Some 
women figure as authors down to the tenth century ; among them 
we may mention the names of Vijayanka, Shlla-bhattarika and Devi. 
Women authors, however, disappear from our view from c. 1000 A.D. 

Medicine was followed by a few women as a profession down 
to the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. A treatise on women’s 
diseases, written by a lady doctor, was translated into Arabic in the 
eighth century. But the number of lady doctors was infinitesimally 
small, and the profession was usually picked up by widows in some 
doctors' families. Spinning continued to be the usual mainstay of 
women in misfortune. 

Girls in royal families used to be. given both military and 
administrative education during this period. Queens by their own 
right were rare ; but we get many instances of dowager-queens like 
Vijaya-bhattarika of the Chalukya family (c. 650 A.D.) and Sugandha 
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and Diddii of Kashmir (lUth-Hth centuries) administering extensive 
kingdoms as dowager-queens. In Chalukya administration several 
queens and princesses, like AkJkadevi, a sister of Jayasitiiha III 
(e. 1025 A.D,}, Mailadevf, a queen of Someshwara (c. 1050 A.D,), 
Laksnudcvi, chief queen of Vikramaditya VI (c. i 100 A.D.), were 
working as governors of (list riels or cities. We do not, however, find 
any lady governors in any kingdoms of northern India. In Raj- 
putitna princesses used to take active parr both in war and adminis¬ 
tration even on critical occasions. Kurina Devi, the widow of King 
Samara, took active parr in organizing resistance to the invasion of 
Qutkuddin in c. 1195 A.D* The moving and inspiring address of 
Karnavau, a widow of Rana Sariga, rekindled patriotism in a sullen 
nobility and was responsible for the strong resistance that was offered 
to Sultan Bahadur Shah of Gujarat at Chi tor. JawShirbal, another 
widow of Rana Saftga, fought at the head of the army and died un 
the battle-field defending the fort. In Maratha history Tara.bE of 
Kolhapur and Ahalvabai of Indore played a prominent and creditable 
part. Women were usually successful administrators. An Anglo- 
Indian officer had observed to J. S. .Mill that d a Hindu principality 
was vigilantly ami economically governed, if order was preserved 
without oppression, if cultivation was extending and people were 
prosperous, in three cases out of four, he found it to be under a 
woman's rule, It is interesting to note that women were proving 
successful administrators at a time when their general social position 
and status had deteriorated in society. The reason is not difficult 
to seek. Careful stops were taken to train princesses in administra¬ 
tion ; their marriages also used to cake place at the relatively advanced 
ag*: of fifteen or sixteen. ' No education was given t» the average 
woman to enable her to distinguish herself in other walks of life. 

The marriageable age of ordinary girls was reduced to eight or 
nine during this period, and they practically received no education. 
Their position vis-a-vis their husbands’ therefore deteriorated con¬ 
siderably- Widowers of the age of forty to forty-five had ro marry 
immature girls of eleven or twelve, and very often they found the 
temptation of keeping concubines irresistible. Denied the benefits 
o£ education, brought ‘up in the authoritarian atmosphere of ihc 
house of the mother-in-law, having no opportunities to develop their 
natural capacities and faculties, women became helpless, illiterate, 
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narrow-minded and peevish. The theory of the perpetual tutelage 
of women became more and more deep-rooted in society. 

With the advent of the Muslim culture, by c. 1200 A.D. the 
purdah system became fairly well grounded in northern India in the 
higher sections of the Hindu society. It became stricter and stricter 
in course of time ; a hundred years ago, a father-in-law could not con¬ 
fidently identify his daughter-in-law, since he had no opportunity to 
see her face. The purdah custom was practically unknown in the 
Deccan with the exception of the ruling families. 

The forcible conversions of men and women that were often 
carried out by Muslims from c. 700 A.D. further intensified the 
miseries of Hindu women. Early Smritis have definitely stated that 
if a woman was criminally assaulted, she was not to be socially 
ostracized ; they recommend her readmission into the family and 
society after some penance and purification. This procedure was 
followed in the beginning in the case of women forcibly converted and 
violated. Devala-smriti goes to the extent of declaring that women 
of this unfortunate category should be readmitted to the fold of 
Hinduism, even if their violation was followed by pregnancy. This 
liberal view-point w'as, however, given up by c. 1000 A.D. From 
that time onwards Hindu women, once carried away by force into 
the fold of Islam, had no hope of return to the religion of their 
birth. They had to reconcile themselves with their captors and live 
a miserable life, not much differentiated from concubinage. 

The proprietary rights of Hindu women improved considerably 
during this period. A daughter’s right of inheritance was not 
generally recognized, if she had brothers. Only one writer of this 
age, viz. Shukra, allows a daughter to have a share equal to half 
that of her brother. It is doubtful if this theory at all became 
acceptable even in a small section of society. All other writers lay 
down that brothers should spend an adequate amount for a proper 
marriage of their sisters, and that this amount should in no case 
be less than one-fourth of their own individual shares. 

In the case of stfidhana (a woman’s private property), its scope 
was enlarged during this period. Before c. 400 A.D. it usually 
consisted only of gifts received at the time* of marriage ; mainte¬ 
nance and accidental gains were included in it a little later. By 
c. 1100 A.D., commentators like Vijiianeshwara began to plead 
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that all property acquired by a woman should be included in it, 
property acquired by inheritance, partition, adverse possession, etc., 
would all become striclhana according to the Mitakshara school. 
Women, however, were not allowed the right of disposal over this 
property. They could only enjoy its income. The Dayabhaga 
school of Bengal did not accept this amplification of striclhana , but 
it allowed women the right of disposal over stndhana in the older 

and narrower sense of the term. 

We have seen above how at about 600 A.D. the Smriti writers 
were sharply divided as to the recognition of the widow’s right to 
inherit her husband’s property. This conflict of views continued for 
some centuries during the period under discussion also. Bhoja 
(c. 1025 A.D.), for instance, was not prepared to allow the widow to 
inherit the property of her husband unless she was ready to submit 
to niyoga (levirate). This custom had become obnoxious, and a 
widow would have incurred infamy by submitting to it. So Bhoja 
had practically denied the widow the right of inheritance by the 

condition that he had attached to it. 

The Reformers’ school among the Smriti writers continued to 
press for the universal acceptance of the widow’s right of inheritance. 
Brihaspati, Prajapati and Katyayana were its chief exponents. It 
is unfortunate that these Smritis have been lost, and that we have to 
be content only with quotations from them in medieval digests. 
But these quotations show that the widow’s right was defended with 
great zeal and skill. Brihaspati argued that the husband and wife 
together constitute one juristic personality according to the shastras. 
A man therefore cannot be said to be completely dead as long as 
his wife is alive. How, then, can property pass on to another in 
the lifetime of the widow? Prajapati points out that the widow has 
a natural right to inherit all her husband’s property, including 
movables, immovables, bullion, ornaments and stores. Her right is 
not in the least affected by the presence of her husband’s male 
relations. She will of course show- them proper respect, but never¬ 
theless hold the property in her own possession. If any male relation 
obstructs her peaceful enjoyment of the property, it is the bounden 
duty of the king to punish him as a thief. Jlmutavahana, the 
Bengalee jurist of the twelfth century, cites further arguments in 
support of the widow’s right. There is no authority to hold 
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that ihe ownership in the husbands property, which the widow 
undoubtedly acquires at the time of her marriage, terminates .it the 
husband's death. How, then, can it be argued that the wife's right 
in the husband's property is destroyed the moment she is widowed? 
These arguments are undoubtedly very cogent. There were, how* 
ever, earlier texts going against the right of the ividow. They were 
explained away as referring to concubines or unchaste w ives, 

[ji spite of this able advocacy of the widow's right, it was not 
recognized throughout the country down to the twelfth century. 
The property of issue leas males used to escheat to the state, and it 
did not take kindly to the recognition of the widow's right. In 
Gujarat King Kiimarapala first conceded the widow's right to 
inherit her husband's property in c. 1150 AD., and his court poet 
rightly claims that he showed a magnanimity that was not evinced 
by earlier kings like Eaghu, Nahndia and Nabhfiga. 

W idows' right of inheritance became universally recognized in 
India by c. 1200 A.D. In the DSyabhaga school of Bengal, widows 
of even unseparaied coparceners could get their shares. In the 
Mitakshara school, however, the right was conceded only to the 
widows of husbands who had separated before their deaths, There 
is now an agitation to extend the Dayabhiiga law in this respect to 
the whole of our country, and before long it will achieve its goal. 
From c. 500 A.D. the sphere of women’s activity became 
confined to the home and family. Owing to various causes w Inch 
have been discussed already, the position of women deteriorated 
considerably almost ail along the line. It is true that Women as a 
general rule received similar and often even worse treatment in 
contemporary times in several countries both in the East and the 
West; but this can hardly he a sufficient Consolation or justification 
for us, who had earlier evolved quite satisfactory standards about 
the treatment of women. It is true that there was no female 
education worth the name even in the West down to the middle of 
the nineteenth century ; but that would not condone its neglect by 
us who had once realized its benefits and advantages. It may be 
that child marriages were quite common in many countries in 
ancient and medieval periods; but that will not prevent us from 
regretting thai we abandoned the earlier custom of post-puberty 
marriages. It may l>c that seclusion of women was common in 
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some European countries for several centuries; but (hat is no 
justification for our blindly following the lead of the Muslim 
conquerors. 

We should also remember that it was only a handful of pandits 
who, under the influence of theological theories, regarded women 
as of the same status as the Shudras ; to the ordinary man. however, 
they were symbols of purity, self-sacrifice and spirituality. They 
were the custodians of national culture and religion. Widows may 
have been regarded as inauspicious on occasions of festivity, but 
they were revered by their sons and controlled their household as 
its head. Whatever was noble in Hindu culture, devotion, self- 
sacrifice and service of humanity, was all embodied in the typical 
Hindu widow. Instead of clamouring for the l ight of remarriage, 
she resigned herself to her lot and led a life of service and self- 
sacrifice. She was the fountain-head of culture to the children of 
the rising generation. It has to be admitted, however, that Hindu 
society was on the whole unfair and unsympathetic to women 
during the last two thousand years. The average woman no doubt 
led a contented life, fondled by her parents, loved by her husband 
and revered by her children. But her happiness was more frequently 
spoilt in this period than ever before by the prohibition of the 
widow marriage, the revival of the sari custom and the growing 
prevalence of polygamy and supersession. It allowed the husband 
to trample the marriage vows quite openly, but insisted that they 
should be followed by the wife, even if her husband was a moral 
wreck. Society's attitude towards women was one of patronizing 
condescension. They could have no education worth the name and 
could hardly take any part in social and public life. 

We have already shown how there were sufficient causes for 
this deterioration of the general position of women. Society was 
mf >rc or less a helpless witness of the unfavourable changes that 
were taking plate owing to the prevailing notions about the canonical 
nature of Vcdic Literature, about the intrinsic superiority of the 
ascetic view and ideals of life, and about the watertight nature of 
caste distinctions, ft could hardly help these notions adversely 
affecting the position of women. It has to be admitted that it 
enthusiastically extended the proprietary rights of the widow, though 
it affected the rights of the male coparceners and the state. 
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Hindu society has now realized that it has to alter its attitude 
towards women in the changed circumstances of the modern age. 
Determined efforts are being made for the spread of education 
among women. They have begun to take active part in public life 
and the purdah has practically disappeared. In spite of scriptural 
texts to the contrary, society is trying to popularize post-puberty 
marriages, and it will soon succeed in making them general. In 
spite of the express prohibition of rhe .Smritis, it was a Hindu 
reformer of the fifties of the nineteenth century who piloted the 
bill for the legalization of the widow marriage. "3 he anomalies in 
the marriage law which prohibited divorce and allowed polygamy 
have been removed in some states, and others will soon follow suit. 
The proprietary disabilities of women have been partly removed, 
and strong agitation Is going on to eliminate them altogether. It 
may be confidently hoped chat her position both in the family and 
social life will soon become fairly satisfactory. It is heartening to 
note that men in modern Hindu society are even more determined 
than women to bring about this change. 
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EVOLUTION OF MOTHER WOKS HI I’ IN INDIA 

I. The Place and Origin of Mother Worship ln Iniha 

Mother worship in India presents a very important but intricate 
aspect of the history of Indian thought as expressed in her philos¬ 
ophy, religion, general art and literature, A close scrutiny of tile 
course of evolution of this Mother worship in India will show a 
wonderful assimilation of widely heterogeneous elements, which 
seem to have combined in later ages to. give rise to a body of 
cognate legends and traditions and a similar trend of theological, 
if not philosophical, argumentation. Mother worship in India had 
a chefjtiered history, deriving nr developing new colour and tone in 
the course of its passage through the Puranic ages; new ideas of the 
Mother associated with new hums of worship developed and 
established themselves against the older background. Amidst all 
the diversities of notions and beliefs, the unity of the religious 
purpose aimed at by the real worshippers of the Mother—the 
$(i(ihakas (spiritual aspirants)—was maintained. 

Belief in some form or other in the mother goddess Is to he 
found in the good old days of many til the races. Semitic, Hellenic, 
Teutonic and Nordic alike. Bui what singles India out in this 
matter is the continued history of the cult from the hoary past 
down to the modern times, and the way in which the religious 
consciousness, developing and deepening round this Mother concept, 
has influenced the thoughts and ideas of the whole nation through 
tin: ages. 

Whether based on our primitive emotions of wonder and awe, 
or on our crude or refined value-sense, the element of anthro¬ 
pomorphism has. according to the anthropologists, to be recognized 
as a motive force behind all religious phenomena. Mother worship 
with ceremonies and rimalistic practices, according to them, 
developed as a religious function under a particular social environ¬ 
ment based on a predominantly matnaiihal social system, wheic 
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the mother was the central figure or the nucleus of the social 
structure. Two factors were mainly responsible for this important 
position of the mother in the primitive society: first, the economic 
role of women, and second, the absence of any rigid law or system 
of marriage, leaving a wide field for promiscuity. Children, as social 
entities, had their social description or status mainly with reference 
to the mother, and inheritance was also in the line of the mother. 
This dominant position of the mother in society made her a symbol, 
as it were, of power, social and economic. It may therefore be 
presumed that when men of these matriarchal societies, inspired by 
their primitive emotion of wonder and awe, began to conceive of 
any higher supernatural being, they conceived it in the image of 
the mother. 

Coming to the question of the evolution of Mother worship in 
India, it has been pointed out by a school of anthropologists and 
sociologists that the whole cult with all its heterogeneous and theo¬ 
logical fabrications may be regarded as a contribution to the complex 
texture of the Hindu religion and culture mainly, if not solely, by 
the pre-Aryans, or the non-Aryan aborigines. They hold that the 
major portion of what is known today as the Shakti cult or the 
Mother cult of India developed when the social, cultural and 
religious admixture among the Aryans and the aboriginal non- 
Aryans was almost complete through a long process involving 
contact, conflict and compromise. The Vedic religion, they would 
contend, is characterized by a predominance of the male gods, 
where mother goddesses may be said to be almost conspicuous by 
their absence or unimportance. This, they hold, is mainly due to 
the then prevailing patriarchal system in the Indo-Aryan society. 
Some again have held that traces of the mother goddess as a consort 
of the father god (Shiva) are found in the Indus Civilization, bv 
which is meant the probable pre-Aryan civilization hypothetically 
constructed on the finds of Mohenjo-daro and Harappa. Accepting 
this working hypothesis that there existed at least in some parts of 
India a rich pre-Aryan civilization, it has been* suggested that the 
nucleus of the mother goddess is to be found in female figurines, 
some supposed to be images of the Earth-goddess, and some the 
protoform of the later direful goddess—Mother Kali. About the 
supposed Earth-goddess it has been said, “Now, it is well known 
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that female statuettes akin to those from the Indus \ alley and 
Baluchis than have been found in large numbers and over a wide 
range of countries between Persia and the ^gean, notably m Elam, 
Mesopotamia, Tnm«*», Asia Minor, Syria and Palestine, Cyprus, 
Crete, the Cyclades, the Balkans and Egypt," 1 The obvious sugges¬ 
tion i s that this probable mother goddess of the Indus Valley 
presents no isolated history of Mother worship, but indicates the 

existence of a widespread religious belief. 

ft will, in our opinion, be hazardous under the existing condition 
of mir knowledge to assign to that hypothetical non-Aryan civiliza¬ 
tion the origin of the Mother cull of the lndo-Aryans. llieic is 
no gainsaving the fact that the matriarchal structure of society had 
a great deal to do with the development of the religions consciousness 
and practices gathering round the Mother cult. Nobody will, wc 
think, be so orthodox as to refuse to recognize the contribution of 
the aboriginal and other pre-Aryan races in the development of the 
Mother cult of the Hindu religion. Wc must not be kd to hold 
supcrstftiouslv that the word non-Aryan or indigenous is almost 
synonymous With the word savage or barbaric, We should a so 
carefully note that whatever is non-Vcdic is not necessarily non- 
Arvan, and that the Vedas may not represent the whole oi the old 

J 

Aryan culture, 

■P 


2. Prominent Mother Goddesses in thf. Vxnic l literature 

To trace the evolution of Mother worship in India we shall 
begin with the Vedas, since they are the earliest written vecor s 
of the religion, literature and civilization of India. The Vedas, as 
ivc have hinted before, are dominated by the male deities, and the 
female deities who make their appearance are often gi'ui uu a 
secondary place. 


(i) AEUTI 

As one oho had a great possibility of becoming a mother 
goddess of the Vedie period, mention may first he made <d the 
goddess Aditi. She is often, if not always, desenbed as the mother 
of the mats (Jeveooeto). She is no, only the mother ol the gods: 
she is t.t times described as the Mother of the on,verse. This 

■ Jtfafen,/,. ifrro and tin Mn eUWH si> J - " V " 1 '' 
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tradition of Aditi being the mother of the gods is found continued 
even in the Puranas; but in the religious history of India, Aditi 
could not at any period establish herself as a popular mother goddess. 

(11) prithivI 

from the point of view of the evolution of Mother worship, the 
most important goddess seems to be the Earth-goddess, who has 
been invoked as the Great Mother. It has to be noted that when 
Mother Earth is invoked or entreated, she is seldom praised alone, 
but is almost inseparably related with Father Heaven (Dyaus); yet 
it has to be admitted that the greatness and grandeur of Mother 
Earth commanded reverential praises from her sons, with whom 
the offering of songs was the real worship. “Great is our Mother 
Earth” ( Rig-Veda, 1. 168. 33) was the exclamation of the Vedic poets. 
Father Heaven and Mother Earth were invoked to bestow on men 
a luxuriant growth of crops, food and riches; they were invoked to 
redeem them from all great sins and also to vouchsafe prosperity, 
happiness, valour, progeny and longevity. They were entreated to 
protect the people in war, and it was added, “Let not Mother Earth 
get angry with us at any time.” All motherly feeling, tender affec¬ 
tion, generosity of heart and forbearance were attributed to Mother 
Earth, of whom the poets were proud to be the children, and the 
vastness, variety, resourcefulness and fertility of Mother Earth find 
innumerable patterns of expression. We find a further development 
of this idea of Mother Earth in the hymn to the Earth of the 
Atharoa-Veda (12. 1. 1-18), where it is said, “Truth and greatness, 
the right and the formidable, consecration, penance, Brahman 
(Supreme) and sacrifice sustain the Earth ; ... she (the Earth) 
bears the herbs of various potency—let the Earth be spread out for 
us, be prosperous for us. On her are the ocean, the rivers—the 
waters; on her all food and plough-fields; on her flourish those that 
breathe and stir; ... let that Earth grant us all prosperity. The 
immortal heart of this Earth, covered with truth, is in the highest 
firmament—let that Earth assign to us brilliancy, strength, in highest 
royalty. On her the circulating waters flow the same, night and 
day, without failure-let that Earth yield us milk ; then let her 
sprinkle us with splendour ... Earth is Mother, I am Earth’s son. . . . 
Thou hast become great, a great station ; great is thy trembling, 
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stirring, quaking; great Indra defends thee unremittingly. Do 
thou, O Earth, make us shine forth as in the aspect of gold ; let no 
one soever hate us.” 2 In this tone of intimacy and reverence had 
the sages bowed down to Mother Earth and paid her homage. 

The idea of the Sky-Father and the Earth-Mother may, how¬ 
ever, be said to be a common feature of all the ancient religions. 
Fertilizing of the Earth-Mother by the Sky-Father through the 
rains is a common belief acquiring a religious significance almost 
from the dawn of human civilization. 

Attention has further been drawn to the fact that the belief 
in and worship of this Mother Earth may be taken as a dominant 
feature of the religions of most of the aboriginal tribes of India. 
But having regard to the fact that this belief in Mother Earth, even 
as an article of faith, was almost a common belief with the ancient 
people, there is no necessity for affiliating the Vedic conception of 
Mother Earth to a similar conception in Indus Civilization, or the 
post-Vedic development of the idea in Indian religions to the similar 
belief in the aboriginal tribes. 

So far as the Vedic pantheon is concerned, Mother Earth had, 
indeed, but a minor place in it; but in spite of this, she deserves 
our attention because in the Ramayana, Slta, the most exquisite and 
at the same time the most suggestive symbol for agriculture, is 
depicted as the daughter of Mother Earth and coming to man 
directly from her when man was furrowing the field. In some of 
the finest poems of Tagore on Mother Earth the same Indian mind 
manifests itself. 

In the Aitareya Brahmana (8. 5) the earth is identified with 
Shrl; in some of the later Upanishads also the earth has been 
identified with the goddess Shrl or Lakshmi, the goddess of harvest 
and fortune. As the goddess Shrl, the earth has been eulogized as 
the sovereign goddess and homage has been paid to her. In the 
Puranic literature the earth has frequently and variously been 
described as an aspect of the Shakti or the Great Mother. The earth 
is also described as a power or Shakti associated with Vishnu 
(cf. Bhu-devI), and in the sculptural representations of Lord Vishnu 
of the Gupta period and a few centuries following it, the goddesses 

a The hymn is given in portions. The English rendering of W. D. Whitney has 
been followed with alterations here and there. 
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uho are found associated with Lord Vishnu on his cither ride are 
Shn and liho, or sometimes ShrT, Bhti and Nila. In these rcprescu- 
canons of lam times Vishnu seems to retain something of rhe old 
\ edit Sun-god, arid Shrl and iihii may stand for two aspects of the 
Earth-goddess, the aspects of prosperity and productivity . 

In spite of the myths and legends that shroud the origin of 
Durgu in the 1 uianas, and in spite of the philosophic grandeur sh- 
acquired, the paraphernalia of her worship that me prevalent in 
India—and particularly in Bengal—betray an amalgam of the 
Puranic goddess with rhe Earth-goddess To be brief, we mav 
incidentally mention a few striking features. The first is that the 
annual worship of the mother goddess in her various aspects begins 
in autumn, which marks die beginning of the harvest season in 
Bengal To the common run of people in Bengal, die goddess 
Diirga is popularly known as the autumnal goddess. In the autumnal 
worship of the goddess her lirsi representative is rhe branch of a 
bihu (-■!rgltr Marmclos) tree in which the goddess is to be first 
awakened. In the next stage the representative of the goddess is the 
Navapatrika or something like a female figure made with a plantain 
tree and eight other plants and herbs. In the worship of this 
Navapatrika hymns are uttered in praise of all the plants and herbs 
separately, identifying the mother goddess with each of these plants 
and herbs. Mother has often been identified in her worship with 
rice (dfwny**Sp% the staple food of a substantial portion of the 
Indian sub-iominent. An epithet of Durga is Shakamhhari, which 
means 'the heih-nourishing goddess.’ She is worshipped also as 
Annapurna or Annndii, which means the goddess of food. During 
the spring she is worshipped as the spring goddess (Vasunrf Devi)! 
In the autumnal worship of rhe goddess in the Form of LakshmT, the 
goddess of harvest and fortune, the aforesaid Navapatrika is taken 
in some parts of Bengal as the best representative of the goddess and, 
as a matter of fact, is worshipped as the goddess. All these will go 
to prove how the Mother, in later rimes, was identified with the 
harvest goddess and the goddess of fertility, who again is nothing 
bin «i particular aspect of Mother Earth. 

Another important fact already noted by prominent scholars 
is that the Mother Durga or Chamli of the L uranic Age has often 
been styled as Bhraman or Bhramari, i, e . the female bee - this also 
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seems 10 be due to an unconscious identification of the goddess 
Durea with the Mother Earth. In the Vedas, Mother Earth ban 
variously l»ecn associated with honey; she yields honey, she di* 
charces honey, overflows with honey, she is honey herself. Being 
thus the depository of all sorts of honey (water, milk, juice, eu.) she 
was conceived as 'the bee. As a matter of fact, "the Earth appears 
in the Taittifiya Brahnwiu as identical with saragha, ami saragivt 
the bee according to the Ain&fti-koshti. ( 

h is customary In some parts of Bengal to worship on the last 
dav of the month of Pausha (i.e. mid-January) the presiding deny ol 
one’s ancestral abode and corn Helds; though the deity in the 
Brahmanical version is a male deity, she is a female deity wtih many 
of the village people. It may he noted that at the end of summer 
and the beginning of the rainy season a religious vow (Amin.va chi) 

is observed (specially by Hindu widows), "hen cooked food » strictly 
prohibited so as not to hurt or disturb Mother Earth, who-believed 
to be then in her periods. Probably, after summer, the hrst rain 
makes Mother Earth ready for conceiving the ncKt crop, which fact 
has been religiously construed as above/ Villages m many parts of 
India abound with local village deities, popularly known as Grama* 
devara*. who are most frequently female deities. !t has been 
suggested that probably many of these represent some form <.t 
Mother Earth originally worshipped by tbc non-Aryan aborigines. 
Thus the worship of Mother Earth in India has a continuous history 

from the Vedic times. 

(m) 0ARASWATT 

Of the other Vedic goddesses, particular mention may be made 
of the goddess SaraawmI. who is one of the most important goddesses 
of India still worshipped on a wide scale. Originally she was an 
important and sacred river in the & g -V*dic Age, and then she became 
a river-goddess. The cool, transparent and tasteful water of “te 
rivers was frequently compared to the milk of the affectionate mother, 
which nourishes men as their best drink, both being signified b\ the 

*o«* ** ^ ****** 

I f n, the hill- ‘inti th* fed Ah'* nf ihc tt«r* wa» «omot*d 31 ihc ii«n*mLil 

i. *„».> *•****“ “ 
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same word payas. This tendercv of holding the rivers as mothers, 
coupled with the tendency to deify them, seems to have been 
responsible for the origin and development «f the worship of the 
river-goddesses of India. The river Gang! (Canges) is i viemoniously 
worshipped as a mother goddess, and in some parts of Bengal her 
worship forms an essential pari of the religious ceremonies that 
accompany the matrimonial function in an orthodox Hindu family. 
A series of legends in the Puranic Age has made the GahgS a full 
Hedged mother goddess, associated in one way or another with the 
Trmitv—Brahma. Vishnu and Shiva, and it is sincerely believed bv 
a large section of the Hindus evert today that one will attain eternal 
peace if one can pass the last few hours of one's life half-immersed 
in the waters of the Ganga. Wo may note here the other Hindu 
custom of consigning the ashes of the cremated body to the holv 
water of the Gangs, Tire river Yamuna (Jumna) is mythically 
associated with the Sun-god as his daughter, but her prestige a.s a 
goddess seems to rest more on her association with the heavenly 
cowherd Krishna, who had his love-dalliances with the cowherdesscs 
of Vrindavana on the bank of the Yaniunii. v' 

The historical development of the river Saraswatf took a different 
course. The hymns in praise of the river SaraswatT in the Kr- \ cths 
and the homage paid to her often induce one to believe that Sarasw atl 
was not always regarded as a mere river l there was a latent belief 
in a presiding deity over the liver, fn one verse of the Ri^-Veda, 
SaraswatT has been praised as the best among the mothers, best 
among the rivers and best also among the goddesses, and a* such she 
had a share in the oblations offered in the sacrifices. In the next 
phase of her evolution wc find her identified with viich oi word, 
and that became the turning point in her evolution as the goddess 
of learning not only in India but also in some other neighbouring 
or eastern countries like Tibet, Java and Japan, where stone images 
of the goddess have been discovered. It is philosophically held that 
the river SaraswatT represents the stream of knowledge of the Eternal 
One, and as such she is the Logos, the Indian synonym for which 
isuae/t, and thus could SaraswatT, the river, be identified ith vac It. In 
the Vcdk literature I he goddess Sar&swati is often associated with two 
other goddesses, Ida and IlhamtT; the commentators have sometimes 
interpreted the three goddesses as three aspects of the same goddess 
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of speech, [t is said rhat at one time both ihe Gandharvas {celestial 
minsttds) and the gods tried to win over the V%dcvl by pleasing 
and propitiating her by songs and by playing on the lvre> These 
legends will give ns the cine as to how Saras wad began to evolve as 
the goddess of learning and of all fine arts in later times. 

Saraswari is generally described as a snow-white goddess with 
white garments, and everything associated with her is white in 
keeping with her purity. In her most widely accepted icon of the 
present day she is seated on a white swan as her vehicle (vtih/noi)- 
In the age of the Pm an as the tendency was, as in the case of all 
other mother goddesses, to have the conception of Saras watt assim¬ 
ilated with the conception of Shakti; as a result Saraswari was 
conceived as a particular aspect of the one all-pervading Power—the 
Great Mother. The most famous and sacred of all the mantras, 
composed in the gfiyatrT metre and daily recited many times hv 
brahmins, “We meditate on that venerable divine lustre of the Lord 
who is the generator of all the earth, the intermediate atmosphere 
and the heaven: may lie direct our intelligence!"—became personi¬ 
fied later as the goddess Gayatri, as the wife of Brahma (the V 
primordial Creator), and as the mother of the four Vedas; and in later \ 
days this Gayatri became identified with SaraswatS, the V*g-dt:vT. fi 
According to one interpretation, the goddess Gavatn is the luminous 
emanation (bfiargas) of the infinite power of the Original One in 
three aspects in the three parts of the day, viz. as Gayatri in the 
morning as Savin! at noon and as Saraswatf in the evening. 

As the givdde&s of learning she is sometimes said to be the 
daughter of Brahma—the original creative agent—emanating from 
his mind (mftnasa-kanffl ; she is again described as ihe wife or the 
Shakti of Brahma, and as such, she has, like Brahma, the swan as 
her carrier. Somewhere she is described as emanating from the 

1 ThnUfth Sarnswati ^ ihe goddess of learning uf taler ililVh h stfd in ihe 

'nwjiti as ht-r i3hm w h Uve «an L* iiflt the only mhann of die gi*lctes* throughout the 
tii ;* 1 InuijirS of the Roddc-* hntce been discovered where the linn h the vSitana 1 agirtn 
HI Mitpir images found in south India ihe ROddes* ly !ouml on the pc.icock the 

|:itill! |M nl$o found a* ihe ififinnn of the goddevr* and Innlhs wrir nnrriJkcd IA her, 

Thor herolteri her tli verve nlfiitifK** 

* It ituiy be painted out in this connection ihut the word Sat #> which in ihe firsc 
cniupunrui jifljrt of the word Satoswalt W.U taken hy \*mx of the common Liters as a 
lynunyra (of tiwtre ; according *»« fh.it itiierprcTaiiun Incan* iht goddess of 
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mouth ul S3 in Krishna, somewhere as the daughter of Shiva by 
Durgi, In ilit: worship of Mother Durga in autumn, ! akshml and 
Saraswati accompany the Mother as the two daisy liters ; or the three 
may represent the Shaktis of Shiva, Vishnu and Brahma. As 
Shakti, Saras watt has been associated with each of the Trinity— 
Brahma, Vishnu and Shiva—by turn. Saras wati rinds a plate as 
an important goddess in Buddhism as well as in jainism with 
varying iconographical details. In later Buddhism, however, she is 
generally associated with Mafijushfi, the god of learning. In the 
Buddhist liturgical texts she is variously described as Malta■ 
Sara sum!, A rya va j ra-Saras w ail, Vaj ravTna-Sa raswad, Vaj ra-Sa radii, 
etc. She presents a variety of names and iconographical differences 
in Jainism as well, 

(nr) 

It ill not be out of place, we think, to make here a brief survey 
of the evolution of the worship of another mother goddess, Lakjhml 
or Shrf, the goddess of wealth and beauty. Her origin is traced to 
the fifteen verses, known as the hymn to Shn (Shrf-sukia), found 
appended to the regular collection of hymns of the fifth hook of 
the Rjg-Vrda. Those verses were referred to in the old texts n| the 
early Paiicharatra Vaishuavas and in many of die older Pi j tanas. 
In the Shiosiikia the goddess LakshmT or Shrf is described as of the 
colour of a red lotus, seated on a red lotus and wearing a garland of 
red lotuses, and is herself called the deity of the lotus (PadmS). She 
is approached through the sacrificial fire to bestow on her devotee* 
gold and domestic animals like cows and horses, to vouchsafe health, 
wealth, a good harvest, beauty, name and fame. The Agni Purima 
traces four hymns of the goddess in the four Vedas. In the Whitt: 
Yajur-Vcda (31, 22) Lakshm! and Shn are said to he two wives of 
Aditya ; we find a corroboration of it in the TaitrirTya school also. 
Ibe Shuiiipatha Brahmtma makes Lakshin! emanate from Prajapari 
(Brahm5). Originally, however, Lakshin! or Shrf was most probably 
a harvest goddess, and as a matter of fact we find her identified with 
the earth in the Attarcya Brahmom. Reference to the worship of 
Shn is found in the Dharma-sutra of Bodhiiyana. She is referred 
to in a few verses of the RUmdyana and the MaltSbharata, Images 
of Shri or Lakshml are found hi Bharhut and some other Buddhist 
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centres ; her image and reference are found in a seal and some 
inscriptions of the Gupta period/" It seems that the worship of 
Lakshml as a mother goddess became established during the Gupta 

period. v 

The history of the mother goddess Lakshml seems to have 
taken a bifurcated course. On the one hand she became associated 
with Vishnu (as the all-pervading ultimate Lord) as his Shakti, on 
the other hand she seems to have come down to us in her original 
nature as the harvest goddess as associated with Mother Earth. The 
annual worship of the mother goddess falls on the autumnal full- 
moon day (known as the Kojagarl Purnima), when, in some parts of 
the country, she is worshipped in the Navapatrika referred to before. 
She is described in her worship as of the nature of corn and 
regarded as the presiding deity of the domestic realm as well as 
the corn field. A good number of Hindus, particularly the women¬ 
folk of the family, worship her as the domestic goddess of fortune and 
beauty. A vow is often observed in Bengal every Thursday in the 
evening, when all womenfolk of the family gather to recite versified 
stories proclaiming the power and glory of the mother goddess. In 
social and domestic life, women of gentleness and beauty, of 
unimpeachable character and other domestic and social virtues, are 
often respected as incarnations of the goddess Lakshml herself. 

The philosophic conception of the mother goddess Lakshml 
is first found elaborately expounded probably in the literature of 
the Pancharatra school of the early V aishnavas. Here Vishnu as 
•Vasudeva (the all-pervading Lord) is the Supreme Being who 
possesses infinite power in the form of knowledge, will and activity. 
This all-pervading power of the all-pervading Lord is Lakshml. 
Though ultimately one and the same with the Lord, she presents 
a semblance of duality in non-duality. In the Puranic literature we 
have a mass of legends and speculations concerning the origin of 
the goddess and her exact nature as die power and consort of Vishnu. 
Lakshml is sometimes seen here as particularly associated with a 
special aspect of Lord Vishnu, the Narayana aspect, the Lord of 
the cosmos resting on the Shesha snake in the ocean of causal 
potency. 

*Dr. H. C. Raychaudhuri, Materials for the Study of the Early History of the 
1 'aishnnva Sect. 
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This I-iikwhim or Shri as t I'll- mother goddess p]avctl a very 
iniportiuu pari in some of the Vaishnavitc sects of India, partie ubirlv 
hi the Vaishoavism of the Smith. The Shrl i of Vaishnm ism, 
as the name itself will indicate, laid great stress on this mother 
aspect of the Vishnu-shakd. Just as in our domestic life the mother 
stands somewhat like an intermediary between the father and the 
son, so does LakshmT stand as an intermediary between Cod and 
the Jtvas (beings), making the former compassionate and merciful 
to the latter and the latter dutiful and devoted to the former, 

(v) DEVI 

Of the Vedit hymns, the hundred and twemy tifih hymn of 
the tenth nidiulala (Book) of the Rig-\'t?ila has, in later times, 
acquired a notability as being the origin of the Mother cult of India, 
and as such it is well known as the Devl-sukta, or the hymn to the 
mother goddess. The whole hymn is an ecstatic exclamation of 
Mach, the daughter of the sage Ambhrina ; through self-illumination 
she realized her complete identity with the Great One (Brahman). 
In such a state she exclaimed, "It is I (as identical with Brahinan) 
who move in the form of the Kuiiias, the Vasils, the Adilyas and 
all the other gods : I support both Mkra and Vanina, Agni and India, 
and the two Ashwins. I support the foe-destroying Soma (Moon). 
Twashtri, Push an and Bhaga ; I bestow on the insti tutor of the 
sacrifice, ready with oblations and offering homage to the gods, 
deserving wealth, I ara the sovereign power (over all the worlds), 
bestower of all wealth, cognizant (of the Supreme Being), and the 
firm aiming those to whom sacrificial homage is to be offered ; the 
gods in all places worship but me, who am diverse in form and 
permeate everything. Whoever eats food, or sees, or breathes, or 
hears what is spoken, does it through me ; those who do not know 
me thus perish. Hear, O worthy one, what I tell of—winch should 
be known through faith and reverence, J myself am telling you ol; 
this (the truth), which is respected by gods and men alike ; whom I 
will, i make great. I make him the Creator. I make him the seer, i 
make him the genius. I bend the hmv of Kudra for slaying ihu 
■ ferocious enemy of the Brahman as r I wage war to protect the good, 
l pervade heaven and earth. I give birth to the infinite expanse 
overspreading the earth ; my birth-place is in waters deep in the sea ; 
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therefrom (ft> I permeate variously ail the worlds, anti touch the 
heaven above with my body. Ic is I who blow like the wind creating 
all the worlds ; I transcend the heaven above, I transcend the earth 
below — this is the greatness 1 have attained." 

The T refers to the poetess of the hymn through whom the 
almighty glory of the Primal Being has been proclaimed, and with 
which she apparently identifies herself. 

(vtj raikT 

Another Veche hymn which j# also associated with the Mother 
cult of later days is the hymn to the Night, the hundred and twenty- 
seventh hymn in the tenth mandala of the Rig-V«da. I Ivre the Night 
has been invoiced as a goddess (daw) who is the daughter of the heaven 
above, who pervades the worlds, who protects all beings horn evils 
and gives them peaceful shelter in her lap just like the affectionate 
mother. This Night-goddess has been Invoked also in the later Sdina- 
vidhana Brahmana (3. .1. S), where we find some of her traditional 
descriptions as the mother goddess. In later Puranic texts the Night 
is explained as coming forth from the maya (creative power) of 
Brahman, and she is called Bbaivancshwari (the sovereign power over 
the worlds). The feminine conception of ratri (night) is found in the 
Brahmanas. In Tantr ika philosophy, however, the night or the moon 
often symbolizes Shakti or the feminine aspect of the one non-dual 
truth of which the day as the sun represents the male aspect (Shiva), 
It has to be noted in this connection that there are various aspects of 
the Moon-goddess described in the Vedic literature. Simvali and 
Kuhu stand for the first and the second part respectively of the new- 
moon day, while Anumati and Rata represent those parts respectively 
of the fulbmoon day (Aitareya Br&hmana, 7. 1 1 ; MahSbhafata, 8. 
34. 32). It has even been suggested that most of the ancient goddesses 
were originally moon-goddesses, hut developed later into goddesses 
of fertility and generation. It is worthy of note also that many 
epithets ending with the word mtri have been given to Durga in the 
Chain! i chapters of the MiirUanfcya Purfnui. 

(vn) .VUKIKA, t'MA, DCRGA 

Coming to the other Vedas, which are generally taken to In: later 
in point of time, we find the mention of the goddess Ambikl in the 
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Vajasaneyj Sam kits [IVhit? YajurVeda, 3, 57), where Ambika is 
addressed as the sister of the god Rudra and is invoked to come and 
partake of her share in the sacrifice along with Rudra, The invoca- 
MOii is repeated in the Taitliriya Brahmaim (1. 6- 10, 4), In the 
MasirTixam Samhita (1, 10. 20) s this Ambika has been said to be the 
ulster as wd| as the youi (mother? female counterpart ~r) of Rudra. 
In the Vuk tiny a iiruhm/ma (1.0. !0. +) and lwth the Maltrayttm and 
the Kathukti Somhita this Ambika as the sister of Rudra has been 
identified with the autumn. Commentators have also identified 

Ambika with the autumn, which belmvs [he fact that she was 

* 

originally a harvest goddess ; and when this Ambika became identi¬ 
fied with Durga, the autumnal Worship of the goddess became a 
widespread custom. We find a reference to the goddess Durga of 
the colour of fire in an appendix to the ^Jg- Veda (Khila IU. 127) aa 
also in the Tmttifiya dranyaku (10, 1, 2). The Hiratiyaltcshi 
Grihya-sutra mentions the name of the goddess Ifhavarn (later on 
taken to be the wife of Shiva who was called lihava) to whom 
sacrificial offerings were prescribed, The ShankhUytma Grihya-sutra 
mentions Bhadmkall (generally identified with Cliandl and some* 
times with Saraswad) as an insignificant goddess. 

In the Athurva-Veda we find a hymn (6. 38) addressed plainly 
to the great mother goddess {drvtj. Two things may be specially 
noted in the hymn, viz, that the great goddess is the underlying 
brilliance and power in everything that possesses brilliance and 
power, and that she is the mother even of India, that is, the power 
underlying the might even of the mightiest of the gods. We next 
come across this great goddess in the Kena Ufxmishad, where also 
the goddess, dazzling in her divine splendour, reveals herself to 
India, the foremost uf the gods. The goddess explained to Imlra that 
the great Incomprehensible One that gave victory to the gods against 
the Asuras (demons) was none hut Brahman Itself, which was the 
real power behind everything and should in all cases be glorified. 

Two points of great historical importance should not escape our 
eyes. In the first place, we see that the giiddcss was named Uma, 
one of the most famous names of the great goddess of India. 
Secondly, Uma is qualified by the word haimavatt, which has been 
philosophically interpreted as of the golden hue, hut which may 

* llJiriivarSja't Vttlk Kralu, quoted in The Mother 0‘oddest, p. rifl f. |,j- g, K. Uilfhit 
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historically be interpreted as belonging to the mountain Himavat, 
i.e. the Himalayas. Uma seems to be a word of very obscure origin, 
and the proposed derivations are either arbitrary or esoteric. Thus 
it has been held that the vowel u means Shiva, and ina means to 
measure; the goddess who measures Shiva, that is, the Shakti of 
Shiva, is called Uma. Kalidasa says in his Kumara-sambhava that 
Parvatl (the goddess as the daughter of the mountain) was dissuaded 
by her mother Menaka from resorting to austere penance for Shiva 
with the words “u, ma” (Oh, don’t), and hence is the name Uma 
for Parvatl. The Hari-vamsha gives her original name as Aparna. 
The view that Uma represents a variant of the syllable Om (the 
Pranava) composed of the letters a, u and m and as such stands as 
the first symbol for the manifestation of the unmanifest, seems to 
be a later esoteric interpretation. The Babylonian Ummu or Umma, 
the Accadian Ummi, and Dravidian Umma can be connected with 
each other and with Uma—all standing for the mother goddess. 9 
In the coin of Huvishka the goddess is found as ‘Ommo.’ The 
epithet Haimavatl used as an adjective most probably had some 
reference to her association with the Himalayas, either as her father 
or as her abode. In the Puranic Age she is found associated with 
other mountains or peaks, e.g. the Vindhyas. She is sometimes 
associated with Mount Mandara, or Meru, or Kailasa. The most 
common epithet Parvatl (or Girija) attached to the great mother 
goddess of India lends support to the belief that she was originally 
a mountain goddess like the ancient mother goddesses of other coun¬ 
tries. Parvatl is also associated with the lion as her vehicle ( vahana ), 
as some of the ancient mother goddesses of other countries were. 

Though no other direct mention of the goddess Uma is found 
in the Aranyakas or the Upanishads, commentators have professed 
to discover Uma in a few passages of the Aranyakas. Thus the 
great commentator Sayanacharya explained the word soma of the 
Taittinya Aranyaka as the Lord accompanied by Uma (umaya saha 
vartamanah ), where Uma stands for the Knowledge of Brahman. 
Mahldhara in his commentary on the Vajasaneyi Samhita and 
Bhatta-bhaskara Mishra in his commentary on the Taittinya 
Samhita also explain the word soma as shown above'. 10 The word 

• S. K. Dikshit, The Mother Goddess. 

10 Bengali Vishwa-kosha . 
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Ambika-pataye (to the lord of Ambika) is found in rhe Taittirlyn 
Araqyckti, which has its variant as Umafwtayc (the lord ol Uma) in 
the Southern recension. The 1 iijniitl L fKtnisluui, attached to the 
Tainiriya Aranyaka, contains the famous Gayalrt of the goddess 
Durga. 1 r viz. "We know the goddess Katyayant (another name of 
Dnrga, of which we shall speak later on), we meditate on the goddes 
Kauya-kumaif (another name for Durga): may that goddess Durg 
diim us?”. This text and similar other texts like the Rik^rishish^ 
(appendix to the mgVtda), Bahvricha Varnished, N&ruynna 
Lpanishadi Owl Upanisbad, etc. do not seem to have anv claim to 
be recognized as older texts than the Puranas. 

h is difficult to say with any degree of certainty if any cere¬ 
monial and ritualistic worship of the mother goddess in any of Ikt 
popular forms as Durga, Chandi or KiilT was current in India during 
the l'.pic Age, we mean roughly the ages of the Rdmoyana and the 
Mahltbhibrata. In the first canto of the RSmayana, however, we find 
mention of the goddess UmS, who is described as the daughter of 
tht mountain Himalaya by his wife Mena (Menaka) and as the 
sister of the river Gangs, This Uin-i is said to have been given in 
marriage to Mahiidcva (Shiva) and is called in the Rfimayam the 
great goddess as the consort of Mahadev*. The story has been 
repeated nho in the Afakabharala. We may further notice the 
mention of the goddess LakshmT or Shrl several times in the 
Ram&yana generally as the Shakti of Vishnu. In the Sauprika- 
par van of rhe Muhiihharata we find a description of the dreadful 
goddess Kali with black complexion, red eyes and face and Ixtdv 
besmeared with blood and a noose as weapon. She is the Night of 
destruction (Kala-ratrf, and hence perhaps the association of the 
great mother goddess with the hymn to the Night of the Itig-Vvda) 
-the goddess of destruction. In this connection we may refer to 
the Vedk goddess Nirrlri, who Is also described m the Brahmana 
literature as a black and terrible goddess—the goddess of misfortunes 
who is the generatrix and is fund of the cremation ground. 

In the Mahahkorata there is also the mention of the worship of 


^ T «P™ dIn S? <" 'lir Vcdxc pattern vi rhr GSyoal mn „ tra , m«i of the Rods Jr „l 
gfKt,Ws <>l bier 1UJ1.-. >erc credited with t, («>•«« manttv, Thar gmcmlly 

pi.ro: 1„ ih* fit* port It It said, "We k»w ,hr godded [v/JUeTfc 

he vn,Mut pan. We awdkbw on him nr her" (fiUmmUi. and ih c third p,rr 
May he ur she dirtft mt" iprachdiiayul). ™' > ’ 
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the mother grades, ;ia KatyaysnT (and a somewhat detailed descrip¬ 
tion of ho) 1)V Pradyumna and also a hymn tp lhe goddess Cliandi 
by Amruddha. The most important, however, is the hymn in the 
goddess DiirgH by King Yudhishthira, The hymn contains sonic 
descriptions of the goddess with which we are familiar in the 
l 1 uranic Age. In some recensions of the text we find another hymn 
to Durga chanted by Arjuna at the instance of Shrf Krishna. 
Scholars have doubted rhe authenticity of some at least, if not all, 
of these references in the Mahabharata. 

This Uni a or Parvatf, the Indian mountain gfxldess. seems to 
be the basis of the P uranic magna mater, with whom most of the 
other mother goddesses, mostly indigenous in origin, were associated, 
or in whom, we may say, most of them have merged themselves. 
The evolution of the idea and philosophy of Shakti greatly helped 
this process of identification and unification. As the Shakti is 
fundamentally one, the mother must also be one ; the mothers were 
necessarily infer mingled and unified. Uma or PSrvatT as the consort 
or the inseparable counterpart of Lord Shiva seems to have attained 
wide prominence bv the beginning of the Christian era. Uma- 
xYfahcshwaru or Hara-Parvati drew almost universal respect in India 
as the primordial Father and Mother. Kalidasa began his great epic 
liifghv-variisha with a salute to Parvatl-Parsmeshwars, the Mother 
and Father of the universe, who are said to he eternally and 
inseparably related to each other just as a word and its meaning are. 
In the Kumara Sfitttbhava he narrates lunv Uma obtained Mahadcva 
as her husband through austere penances. In this work of Kalidasa 
we come across another very popular name of UmS, viz. Cauri 
(yellowish white) Aparna (during her penance for Lord Shiva, not 
taking as her food even the leaves — purita that fell from the trees). 
In this text we find mention also of the divine mothers, ,J who 

"Tht divine mother* (Mitiiimli or (he MSifttaa'j arc Rtncfiilly seven in number, 
vie- ttrahmi Of Umhmanf. Mulish™I, Kauniaa Vahhn.Hi, VariliJlT, IfuLranT nr AiadrT 
(ir Miti.-r.liri and ChSmu^li Sometime* die iiumlier in sJv c n .isi iLj;hi and wnctlmr* 
tvt-n ii-. M»i«n. Wr find mention of thin- Vfntnta* in the ,M ahibhSritn, where wc liml 
thrm in rtiatgc of auendinn on Slmnito. son .if Maliadev.i. Wtlr^ closely associated 
uiiji Sliiv.p, (iiL-r rlivlnc mothers came mm j.irmunvote in the rur.ina* and the T.ititrai, 
and m place* lepTescnied the firear .Mother hctwlf nr were treated an her anpcCla. Ih 
Tanirilo fatlhnnii, however, llie Matfikn* attained a d«-|i sign!liesnev, to ninth Wc 
shall come later on. 
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attended the marriage procession of Shiva ; and the direful goddess 
Kali of the colour of deep dark clouds with her garland of human 
skulls followed these divine mothers. This descnption of Kalika is 
repeated in the Raghu-vamsha. 

In the Kumara-sambhava we find reference to Daksha s daughter 
Satl attending a Vedic sacrifice arranged by her father, to which her 
husband Shiva was not invited, and committing suicide because of 
the insult offered to him by her father, with the determination o 
becoming the wife of Shiva in her next birth; accordingly in her 
next birth as Uma, she obtained Shiva once more as her husband by 
dint of austere penance. 

As for the other literary records which contain reference to t ic 
worship of the mother goddess in some of her many forms, mention 
may be made of the prose works Vasavadatta of Subandhu (sixth or 
beginning of seventh century) and Kadamban and Harsha-chantaoi 
Banabhatta (seventh century?), Gaudavaha (a Prakrit work by \ ak- 
patiraia of the eighth century) and Nlalati-Madhava, a famous drama 
L Bhavabhuti, probably of the eighth century. The mother goddesses 
that are described in these texts seem to be indigenous in origin and 
to have their worshippers mainly among the lower strata of the then 
Indian society, and they were to be propitiated with animal sacrifices 
-with wine, meat and blood. The Gaudavaha , mentioned above, 
records the worship by the non-Aryan Shabaras of Parna-shaban— 
a goddess residing in the Vindhya mountain, who was so named 
because of the fact that she wore only leaves {parna). In the Kadam¬ 
ban of Banabhatta we find the worship of the goddess by the Shabaras. 
Khila-Hari-vamsha (an appendix to the Mahabhdrata) says that the 
goddess Durga was worshipped by savages like the Shabaras, Barbaras 
and Pulindas, and that she was very fond of meat and wine. What 
seems to be beyond doubt is that roughly between the beginning of 
the Christian era and the tenth century A.D., many local and indige¬ 
nous goddesses pushed themselves from the social sub-strata to find a 
place in the Hindu pantheon, and by a process of generalization, both 
religious and philosophical, were fused together and treated as aspects 
of the one universal mother goddess. It is not, theicfore, a fact, 
as is sometimes wrongly conceived, that the many mother goddesses 
are later emanations from the one mother goddess ; on the contrary, 
the one mother goddess of the Puranic Age seems to be a consolida- 
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tion of the many mother goddesses—a consolidation brought about 
by the philosophy of Shakti. 

3. The Principle of Shakti 

It is therefore proper that before dealing in detail with the mother 
goddess of the Puranic period we should say a few words as to the 
origin and development of the idea of Shakti in India. 

In the Indian idea of Shakti we find a happy blending of two 
elements, one empirical and the other speculative. On the empirical 
side the idea of Shakti is associated with the idea of cosmogony. It 
has been the uncontradicted experience of man from the dawn of 
his understanding that there cannot be any origination whatsoever 
unless there is the union of the two—the male and the female. 1 luman 
analogy was naturally extended to the origination of the universe 
as a whole, and thus man came to the idea of the primordial Father 
and the primordial Mother. As we have seen, in the primitive condi¬ 
tion of society the mother held the most important position and 
thus the cosmic mother became the most important deity. In India, 
from the age of the Indus Civilization of Mohenjo-daro and Harappa 
down to the present time, the father God is represented by t e inga 
(the male symbol) and the mother Goddess by the yom (the female 
symbol). This representation of Shiva-Shakti by the lihga-yom is a 
popular religious practice in India, and in most of the ancient an 
modern temples of Shiva the twin are worshipped in theu: symbolic 
representations. In the Tantra literature (both Hindu and Buddhist) 
the Lord (Bhagavan, the male deity) is symbolically represented y 
a white dot (shweta-bindu), thus suggesting the likeness with semen, 
while the Creatrix (Bhagavatl, the female deity) is represented by a 
red dot (shona-bindu), to suggest the analogy with the menstrual 

blood containing the ovum. 

(i) IN PHILOSOPHY 

From the speculative side it was observed that everything that 
existed, existed by virtue of its power or powers. So God, who 
exists as the creator, preserver and destroyer of the universe, must 
possess infinite power through which He creates, preserves and 
destroys the universe. In fact, His very being presupposes infinite 
power' by virtue of which He Himself exists. This belief in the 
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power of Got! )H a universal belief; hut what lends it a spedallv 
Indian colour 1 a the dominant tendency of the Indian:-, to view this 
P° wcr or universal energy as something like a female counterpart 
of the possessor of this power. This power nr shakti, being conceived 
as a counterpart of the possessor of shakti, came to be recognized 
frankly as the consort of the possessor. This is responsible for the 
fact that not only among the Shabtas {believers in Shakti in what- 
cvci funn as the supreme deity) but in almost all other religious 
k^cts^ the Shaitan (believers in Shiva as the supreme deity), the 
hiuiras (believers in ilit- Sun-god as the supreme deity), the Ganapatyas 
(believers in Camipari or Ganesha as the supreme deity) and the 
Vaishnavas (believers in Vishnu or any of his incarnations as the 
supreme deity)-an important place is occupied by Shakti. There 
is seldom a god or a semi-god Or a demi-god of India of the I’uranic 
Age for whom a consort has not been conceived as the inseparable 
Shakd. The same has been the case with all the gods, semi-gods 
and demigods of later phase of Mahay ana Buddhism. 1 

A strong belief in this Shakti has brought about a popular 
synthesis among contrary philosophies like Samkhva, Vedanta, 
Vaishyavism and Tamrikism. SSrilkhya speaks of Purusha and 
Prakrit! as two independent and ultimate reals whose interaction is. 
in fad; a men: attribution resulting from the accidental contact of 
the two. In the Pur arias and similar other jwpulor religious litera¬ 
ture, Prakritt is plainly conceived as the female counterpart of 
Purusha. and as such the two reals have been practically identified 
with Shakti and Shiva of the Tamms, fust in a similar manner rhe 
principle of maya (illusion) of Vedanta has been conceived as the 
Shakri of Brahman. These pairs have again been identiikd with 
Vishnu and his Shakti, Lakshml or ShiT, with Rama and Sira, and 
st. I Liter with Krishna and Rad hi. Thus in the popular religious 
behel of India, Shiva-Shakti of the Tantras, Purusha-Prakmi of 
bamkhva, Bmhman-Miiya of Vedanta, and Vishnu-Ukshmi, Rama- 
Sita and Knshna-Radha of Vaishnavism all mean the same. 

I he philosophy of Shakti is dearly suggested by two passages 
m ihe Bfihadd.rntiyaku Upantsfmt! (U I, 3), where it is said that in 


■ In tins i.mm-nion ihe Mltming book* rn.lv |« 

, * Wmiracharj-y#, (U) Cod» „/ North ™i Buihthl 

Intnmction in l'/mtric fimhlhirrn by thr jirwju author. 
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the beginning was the Cosmic Being hs the Atman (Soul) in human 
form, who could never feel happy (he. enjoy himself through any 
process of self-real Nation), for he was all alone. So he desired a 
second to him. His being was something like a neutral point where 
the ultimate principles of the male and the female Jay unified In a 
deep embrace, as it were. This unified being divided himself into 
two as the male and the female, which formed the first pair, and 
all the pairs nl the universe are said to be replicas of this original 
pair. These passages of die Brifiadfiranyafu r Ufaniskad have been 
extensively made use of in the Puranas, in the Tantras as also in the 
later Buddhist and Vaishnava Sahajiya schools, in which the idea of 
Shakti plaved an important part. Whatever has been created in 
this phenomenal process has been created from the union of the 
two — energy and matter, the consumer and the consumed. They 
represent the two aspects of the one non-dual truth — one internal 
and the other external—out- illuminating, unchangeable and immortal 
(rt/fir/to], and the other obstructive, gross and perishable ; the one the 
cause-potency and the other the effect-potency. In the Shaiva and 
Shakta Tantras, pram-ray i of the Ptashna Upaniskad (1. 4) or agni- 
samei stand for Shivn-Shakti -the primordial male and female. 

Distinct mention of the various powers of Hod is found in die 
Situ ctSshwatara Upanislmd, in which it is said in one place, "Various 
powers are heard of this (Brahman). It possesses power as knowledge 
mid (lower as force or activity by virtue of its very nature’' (6. 8). 
Again, Know maya (the unspeakable mysterious power of God) as 
Prakrit} (Nature) and the possessor of maya as the Great Lord 
(Mahcshwara, an. epithet, specially used in later times, of Shiva)" 
(4- 10). Again it is said, "Ik* who is one and colourless brings forth 
various colours through the agency of his various types of jsneers" 
(4. 1). The possessor of maya (nutyin) created the universe, and the 
beings are fettered by his maya. 

(ll) IX VAUSHNAVISM AND SHAIVISM 

The elaboration of this Shakti^tada is to be found in most of the 
Puranas, U pa puranas, Smhhitas and mainly in the Tantras. both 
Hindu and Buddhist. There is no systematic discussion on the 
philosophy of Shakti in the Puranas, even in the Milrkandcyu Parana, 
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which contains the Ciianilt, the most important text with the mothei 
worshippers of India : discussions on Shykti in the Purlin as arc 
sporadic and scrappy. The main discussions are to be found in the 
Tantra literature, both Hindu and Buddhist, which, in our opinion, 
is fundamentally the same. So far as the Hindu Tantras are con¬ 
cerned, they seem to have nourished exclusively in the two extreme 
borders of India, in Kashmir in the north-western border and in 
Bengal, the easternmost province. So far as the Tantrika literature 
of Bengal is concerned, scholars arc disposed to think that none of 
these texts was composed earlier than the tenth century AJX The 
tradition of the 1 antras composed in Kashmir, however, seems to 
be earlier. The well known Trika school o[ Kashmir Shaivism 
seems to have derived many of its ideas from the older Tantras of 
Kashmir, some of which have lieen quoted and referred to in 
important texts of Shaivism. The Kashmir school of Shaivism most 
probably flourished during the period between the ninth and the 
tenth century A,D. Some of the Taut rika texts must have been 
composed earlier, Bui it has to be noted that some of the Sum Emit 
texts belonging to. the Pancharatra school of Vaifhnaviam (sometimes 
referred to in the Trika school of Kashmir Shaivism) were composed 
earlier than the Shaivite texts, and the Ahirbudhnya SathhitS, 
belonging to the Panchaiatra school, contains a good exposition of 
tlu: philosophy of Shakti, though of course of Shakti as associated 
with Vishnu, and not Shiva. It has been said in this text that the 
Ultimate Being has got two aspects, one of which is the inactive or 
negative state, where all His creative impulses lie dormant in Him, 
and the whole universe lies infinitely contracted in Him as a mere 
potency and possibility. This negative state may be said to be a 
state of nothingness, inasmuch as there is no self-realization through 
self-activity. Even in this state there is Shakti, but she remains 
perfectly absorbed In the Lord, as if in a union of deep embrace. 
With the urge of the first creative impulse there comes within the 
Lord a determination {sathkaipa), which results in His will; rhis will 
of the Lord may be recognized as the first vibration of the Shakti 
of the Lord the first cosmic rhythm in the absolutely calm and 
quiet ocean. The relation of this Shakti with the Lord is just like 
the inseparable relation of the sun or the moon with its rays, of the 
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fire with its heat and sparks, of the sea with its ripples. When Shakti 
first awakes from her absorption in deep embrace into the first 
vibration of activity, she acquires something like an independence 
and tends to manifest herself in her triple functions, viz. willing 
(ichchha ), knowing (jnana) and activity (kriya). These triple ways 
in which the Shakti functions are at the basis of the triangular 
diagram, the yantra of the mother goddess. Sometimes it has been 
held that Shakti is nothing but a figurative representation of the 
Lord ; for the power can never be viewed as separate from the agent 
that possesses the power. The rise or awaking of Shakti, therefore, 
really means the awaking of the Lord from His infinitely contracted 
state to the state of full-fledged I-ness ( purna-ahamta ); Shakti is thus 
the full ‘I-ness’ of God. She is of the nature of infinite bliss, the 
bliss that follows from the self-realization of God through self¬ 
activity. In the state of absolute oneness the Lord realizes this bliss 
of Shakti as one realizes bliss by deeply embracing his wife and 
forgetting; evcrvthing else. This Shakti can again be viewed in two 
of her aspects, viz. the internal aspect in which she co-exists with the 
Lord and in the Lord ( samavayim Shakti), and the external aspect 
in which she, as Nature (Prakriti), and as the repository of the three 
natural qualities (i.e. the three gunas, viz. saltwa or the intelligence 
stuff, rajas, energy stuff, and tamas, inertia), manifests herself as the 
external universe. 

According to the Tantrika texts of Kashmir also Shakti inheres 
in the Ultimate Being as a latent potency of infinite possibilities—as 
a seed, as it were, of the future worlds—mobile and immobile. As 
the Ultimate Being is real and eternal, so is Shakti who is co¬ 
existent with Him. The awaking of Shakti is something like a 
self-projection of the I-ness of God which is accompanied by an 
internal process of self-creation for the sake of sporting; the only 
aim of Shakti is to satisfy the Lord by all means—and for this 
reason the Lord frequently disturbs her equilibrium intentionally. 
This Shakti has sometimes been described as the clear looking-glass 
through which the Lord sees and enjoys Himself; Shiva is the 
abstract thinking principle which finds itself reflected in the concrete 
wall (kudya) of Shakti. She is called Kameshwarl since she fulfils 
all the desires ( kanta ) of the Lord. 
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(in) as related to sim a and shakti 

Wl- need run enter into any more detailed study of the 
philosophy of Shakti as is found in other Tantrika literature id 
different types and of different times; bur three different views on 
the relation between Shiva and Shakti, propounded in the Puranns 
and the Tantras, must be clearly brought out. I he first v iew holds 
that neither Shiva nor Shakti represents the absolute truth; The 
Absolute Reality is :h state of neutrality where Shiva and Shakti 
remain in a state of perfect union {\unmla) ; tills is called the 
samarasya, where all things become one in u unity of blissful realiza¬ 
tion. Shiva and Shakti are two aspects of the same truth—the 
static and the dynamic, the negative and the positive, the abstract 
and the concrete, the male and the female. In the Buddhist Tantras 
the Afhruya Bodtochitta, the non-dual perfectly illumined conscious¬ 
ness, is the highest truth from which flow the two currents of 
shiinyalii (perfect knowledge of the cssentelcssm-ss of things) and 
karuitd (universal compassion), or prajM (perfect enlightenment) and 
ufxtytJ (expedience). Prujna is static, the negative aspect of the truth, 
while ufhiya is dynamic, the positive aspect; the f*rajfi5 and upaya 
of the Buddhist Tantras stand for the same truth as the Shakti and 
Shiva of the Hindu Tantras, with this peculiarity that, unlike the 
Hindu Pant ran, the: Buddhist Tantras call the static or negative- 
aspect of the truth the female, and the dynamic: or positive aspect 
the male . 11 

The second view, however, holds that Shiva is the Ultimate 
Being to whom Shakti eternally belongs. Nevertheless, neither 
Shiva nor Shakti is real without the other; as Shakti cannot be 
conceived of without the possessor of Shakti- so also .Shiva Incomes 
sfrff va (dead) without Shakti. The two are therefore eternally and 
inseparably connected. The third view makes Shakti the highest 
truth, and Shiva is conceived of as the best support of Shakti. 
Shakii is the more important as the contained, while Shiva is the 
container. Shakti is the all-creating, all-preserving and all-destroying 
power of which Shiva Is the best container (atUutra). In some of the 
Puranas the male deity as the shakiimai (the possessor of Shakri) 
has been described as the male aspect of the ultimate truth which 

'*Fnr drlYilfi, ittr -Si, /n,r„,/i,rJWr fp jf'.-jirsj.rc lituldhiiiii hy [?„■ present writer. 
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is Shakti. It is from this point of view that the Mother worshippers 
would give :i subsidiary place to Shiva, whereas Shnkii as the 
Mother is rated to be the highest object of adoration. In this her 
sovereign majesty, the goddess is sometimes called the Lulita Devi 1 ' 
from whom the male deity proceeds as a transformation of her own 
self. She is also called Tripurasuiulari in the Tamras. 


frv) in siiki At RoniHpo's philosophy 

The great goddess, taken generally as the power of the Supreme, 
or, according to Shn Aurohindo. the great Mother worshipper of the 
twentieth centorv, the conscious force of the Supreme, has different 
aspects of her emanations and manifestations. The first is the 
“Transcendent, the original supreme Shakti ‘ she stands above the 
worlds and links the creation to the ever unmanifest mystery of the 
Supreme/’ 11 “Alone, she harbours the absolute Power and the 
ineffable Presence; containing or calling the Truths that have to 
be manifested, she brings them down from the Mystery in which 
they were hidden into the light of her infinite consciousness and 
gives them a form of force iti her omnipotent power and her bmind- 
iess life and a body in the universe ” ,r The second is the “Universal, 
the cosmic Mahiishakti; she creates all these beings and contains and 
enters, supports and conducts all these million processes and forces. 
The third is the individual Shakti, who “embodies the power d 
these two vaster ways of her existence, makes them living and near 
to us and mediates between the human personality and the divine 
Nature.” 11 

Again, it has been said in the Puralias and the 1 antras that 
the great goddess or the Original Nature ( muhs-pfakrih) works in 
the creative realm in three »f her personalities, each of which 
emanates from her; with the preponderance: of sMlwa emanates the 
goddess Mahasaraswati, with rajas the goddess Mahalsikshml and 
with ttinui.'i the goddess M aha kali. Shn Aurohindo Interprets the 
four great aspects of the Mother in the following way: ‘Tour great 


<■ Apart fmm lht» pWlffl-.pbiral conception of lilC soclitcw a* LalitS. '’Cur. 
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Aspects of the Mother, four of her leading Powers and Personalities 
have stood in from in her guidance of this Universe and in her 
dealings with the terrestrial play. One is her personality of calm 
wideness and comprehending wisdom and tranquil benignity and 
inexhaustible compassion and sovereign and surpassing majesty 
and all-ruling greatness. Another embodies her power of splendid 
strength and irresistible passion, her warrior mood, her over¬ 
whelming will, her impetuous swiftness and world-shaking force. A 
third is vivid a ml sweet and wonderful with her deep secret of 
beauty and harmony and line rhvthm, her intricate and subtle 
opulence, her compelling attraction and captivating grace. The 
fourth is equipped with her close and profound capacity of intimate 
knowledge and careful flawless work and quiet and exact perfection 
in all things, . . . To the four we give the four great names, 
Malu-shwan, Mahakfill, M.-dmlakshmi, MahiissiraswatiA-' 

(v) in the pi :r anas : CHANpf saptashatI 

Shakti as the great mother and the highest truth has found an 
elaborate exposition in the Dcvi-miihamwa (glory of the goddess) 
section of the MSrkandeya Purana, anti this portion of the 1’urana, 
consisting of thirteen chapters (from the eighty-first to the ninety* 
third) is regarded as the most sacred text of (he Mother worshippers 
of India and is well known as the Chandi. 

S- i 

In the story the goddess has been mainly styled as the Devi, i.e. 
the great goddess; but the Devi became well known in later times 
as Durga. The name Durga has variously been interpreted in the 
P uranic and Tantrika literature, the Import of which is that she is 
the mother goddess who saves us all from ail sorts of misery and 
affliction—from all sorts of dangers and difficulties. She is also 
tailed ChandT—the fierce goddess, as she incarnates herself when¬ 
ever occasion demands for the purpose of destroying the Anutas 
(demons) who may threaten the mental peace stud the heavenly 
domain of the divine beings. This Durga is the great mother 
goddess whose worship during the autumnal season is the most 
celebrated religious function of the Bengalee Hindus. Sin- is wor¬ 
shipped, as we have already pointed out, also as Annapurna or 
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AwuulS_the goddess of tom and food. 11 Near about the autumn 

she is also worshipped as jn^iddhitn, i.e* the main tamer or lostci (r 
of the world. During the spring she Is worshipped as Vasantt, Le. 
the spring goddess. This Durga or rather the Devi of the Purank 
I period has assimilated within her all die then prevalent mother 
goddesses of India, most of whom, as we have indicated before, 
were indigenous local goddesses. In some of the Furanas the Devi 
is said to he worshipped in one hundred and eight names in one 
hundred and eight sat red places all over India/ In sonic texts 
there is an attempt at enumerating the thousand names of the 
goddess. Even a cursory glance at these lists "■ill convince one that 
some of these names represent the different attributes of the goddess, 
while others poinL to the fact that they are local goddesses later on 
generalized and merged in one great mother goddess. 

In the Dcvi-kavacha M attached to the Chain!!.'' the Devi as 
Navadurgi is described as Shaitapum (the daughter of the mountain), 
brahma i ha vinT, Cli<mdraghaii(iU Kushmamla, Skandamata (the 
mother of Stands), Kiityayani, KalaratrT, Mabagaurl and Siddhidatri. 
The mothers are ChamupdS seated on the corpse, VarShi on the 
buffalo, Airnlri on the elephant, Vaishnavi on Ganida (the bud), 
Narasitfihi, Shivadntf, Mthcshwaif seated on the bull, Kaumari on 
the peacock, Lakshml on the lotus, IshwaiT, the white goddess, on 
the bull and brail rill on the swan. There are a host of other names 
of different descriptions. Sir R. C. Bhandarkar has rightly remarked 
in this connection, "Jn the account here given, it will be seen that 
there is one goddess with a number ot different names. But the 
critical eye will see that they are not merely names, but indicate 
different goddesses who owed their conception to different historical 
conditions, but who were afterwards identified with the one goddess 
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by the iiwun E mental habit of the Hindus,”* Many of the goddesses 
:irt- but different ShaktU, associated with the different godheads i>1 
India, including Vitriha (the boar-god) and Narasimha (die man- 
lion god). Some of them are probably added from the stock of the 
aboriginal non-Aryans. Thus, for instance, the goddess ChSimmd* 
is perhaps a non-Arvan blood-thirsty goddess, as early references to 
her would show. Bhandarkar thinks that Kaivayanl is the tutelary 
goddess of the Katyas, as KaushikT is the goddess of the Kaushikas. 
To the names Shikainbhari, BhramarT, etc, we have referred before. 

The question of the adoption and assimilation of some of the 
Buddhist goddesses has also been suggested in this connection. For 
instance. 1 ara, a popular goddess with the Hindus, is a famous 
Buddhist goddess. Chhinnamasta may be said to be a Hindu 
version of the Buddhist goddess VajrayoginL Parna-shabari is also 
;t well known Buddhist goddess. But the epithet Buddhist goddess’ 
has to he used and understood with a little caution. Most of the 
goddesses, whether Hindu or Buddhist or Jain, are hut Indian 
goddesses, mostly of indigenous origin, accepted and associated at 
different times and localities with different religious systems or 
beliefs. The only question in this connection, however, is whether 
a particular goddess was first recognized in this 01 that religion, and 
whether she found her place in one religion of India via another. 

It will not be out of place here to mention the tradition of the 
fifty-one ptthm (sacred places). When the great Moihei in her 
incarnation as Satt. daughter of Daksha, threw away her body in 
yoga as a protest against her father’s insulting her husband, Muha- 
deva (the great god) took the dead body of his beloved consort on 
his shoulder and began to mum about in the three worlds, mad in 
grief, 1 his disturbed the universe, creating chaos, to prevent which 
Vishnu came forward with his weapon of discus and from behind 
the great god ait the body of the mother goddess Satl into fifty-one 
pieces, which fell in fifty-one places of India, thus making them 
great centres of Mother worship. This legend alsb seems to be 
another attempt at assimilating all the mother goddesses of India into 
one—the great goddess. There is the other legend of the mother 
goddess Sati transforming herself into ten goddesses with a view to 
frightening the great god (Mahadeva) to obtain permission from 

HhnnilgrVar, CoUerifA Woikt, Vol, 4. ji. 203, 
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him for going e<> attend the sacrifice: arrangwl by her father |);*ksha. 
These fen got Messes art known as the ten MahSvidyas (ien great 
aspects of the supreme knowledge).* Scholars arc disposed to think 
that these ten MahividySs are ten different indigenous goddesses 
who have been later on associated with and assimilated to the great 
mother goddess with the help of both legend and theology, The 
sadhakas (spiritual aspirants), on the other hand, would fake them 
as different aspects of the same great Mother, Shakti, suited to the 
taste, temperament and mental level of the satihaka. 

So far as the ceremonial and ritualistic worship of the great 
mother goddess Durga is concerned, Bengal leads the other provinces 
of India. In the annual worship of the Mother in her earthen image 
especially constructed on the occasion, tire Mother is generally repre¬ 
sented as Mahisha-mardiuT, or as trampling under her feet and kill¬ 
ing Mahifihasura (the buffalo-demon) as narrated in the Chawti. 
She has 1 he Hon as her vahana (carrier) and is accompanied by Java 
and Vijiiyii (said to be identical with the goddesses Lakshmi and 
Samwatl) as her daughters and Ganciha (the god who grants all 
success*) and Kartlika (the commander-in-chief of the gods) as her 
sons ranged on her two sides. Kali is the other popular mother 
goddess of Bengal, who is worshipped daily in many old temples, 
and whose annual worship falls in the dark flight of the new 1 moon 
(utnSuiTiV'j) about three weeks alter the autumnal worship of Mother 
Dtirga. 

We need not enter into the ritualistic details of the various kinds 
of worship prescribed in a host of I'unnjU' and Iantnka texts com¬ 
posed at different times. Besides the Inja-maniras (monosyllabic 
words believed to be the sound representations of the different gods 
and goddesses) there are a great many other mantta$ f believed to be 
pregnant with some mystic potency, which to our modern mind may 
indeed sound as unmeaning jargon. There are various other elements 
—postures and gestures, songs and dances, pageantry and revelry' 
that accompany the Mother worship, There is again the belief in 
some goddesses associated with particular dreadful diseases; this 
belief seems to be common to humanity as a whole, irrespective of 

?i T!ii >■: arc Vt\\T r T3r3, ShixtohhT, Blmvmwdiwiint faliYtrau, ChliirnLirtvif.rS, 
UhutPiavnlT, Ynjpi!n H M^langT and Eamail* 
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geographical and racial differences. In India we have the belief in 
ihe guiltless ol serpents 1 . Munnsi, or V ishahari, w ho Is attain associated 
with septic ulcers of a pernicious type ; there is the goddess «j[ small' 
pox (called Shluda in some localities), of cholera (the goddess Kali 
is m some localities associated with it), of child diseases (the goddess 
ShasbthJ, who is the patroness of children, is sometimes associated 
with these), and so on. 

Mother worship in India, and particularly in Bengal has to be 
viewed in the aspect in whkh it has deepened the religious con¬ 
sciousness of the people and thus moulded their sense of higher values. 
It is through this process that it can add a colour and quality to the 
very culture of the people. The mother goddess could stir the life 
and intellect of the people of the country mainly through the philos¬ 
ophy of Shakti, to which we have briefly referred before, and a nice 
exposition of which is found in the Chamti itself. 

Hie story of the Chandi first introduces the great Mother as the 
principle of great illusion (mahiimfiya) which prevents us from view¬ 
ing things of fife and the world around from the real perspective ; 
it creates in our defiled mind a fierce attachment to the objects of 
ihe world and thus hinds us down to a lower plane of; existence, the 
plane of miseries and afflictions. But whence is this principle of 
objective illusion? It is an aspect of the same divine Power which 
is responsible for the whole creative process, and which is shaping 
the universe eternally to its end. It was there as one with the Supreme 
Being even when the cosmos was not, and it remains there absorbed 
in the very existence of the Supreme Being even after the dissolution 
of the universe—as a potency, as a seed of future creative manifesto 
turn. It has its sway not only on all animates and inanimates but 
also on the Supreme Being, and in connection with the latter it is 
called yogumayfi, the mays directly in touch with the Lord. This 
maknmSya as the mahSshahi (great Power) remains absolutely 
inactive at the time of dissolution, and this inactivity of the Shakti 
hills the Supreme Being to profound sleep, as it were, in the ocean 
of causal potency, .She is the Mahakali, since she contracts eternal 
time [kith) within her and from her time proceeds again as an end 
less flow of creative vibration. It will not be right to consider this 
Power as a mere spiritual entity ; she is the Power- spiritual moral 
and mental the Power—biological and physiological as well as 
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grossly physical. Whatever there as, is due to her; whatever works, 
works because of her. 

As on the one hand all our spiritual aspirations and activities 
for the realization of the highest bliss proceed from her, so also do 
all the states and processes of our mind, including all higher intel¬ 
lection, emotion and conation as well as our animal instincts and 
urges. She manifests herself again in and through all the bio-motor 
activities which we call the life-process, and through the laws of 
Nature, ft is localise of this that in the hymns to the great goddess 
by the gods we find that she is the mantra for offering oblations to 
the gods and the fathers : she is the pranmit (Dm) and its three com¬ 
ponent parts (a, u, and m); she is the gayttiri and the subtle mantras 
that escape vocal articulation ; she is the almighty Power solely 
responsible for the creation, preservation and destruction of the 
universe. As she is the supreme knowledge (mahavidyn) and great 
mental vigour as understanding {mahamfdha), so also is she great 
forgetfulness and great attachment. She is the great power of the 
gods and the demons. She is grace in everything that is graceful; 
she is the real power in everything that is powerful; she is the sense 
of shame as also shyness ; she is the vigour in our intellect; she is the 
giver of our nourishment; she is contentment, peace of mind and 
forbearance. She is fierceness in war anti contest, and again she is 
in the tenderest of our sentiments- She is prosperity in the house of 
the honest, and ruin in the house of the evil-minded; she is ati all 
our wisdom and merit: she is in all our ignorance and vice; she is 
in Brahma, the first created and the greatest, and she is equally in the 
smallest of insects ; she is in our highest state of liberation and bliss ; 
she is in the worst state of bondage and! suffering; she shines in rhe 
best of smiles, and she darkens everything by the most terrific 
frowntt. 

What, then, is the significance of Mother worship to a real 
sadhaka - To feel that he and his universe arc nothing but media 
for the manifestation of one all-pervading Power—the Power of God, 
the Power that is one with God. Not merely to understand intellec¬ 
tual tv, hut to realize in each and everv one of his ceils that he Uvea 
and moves and has his being in the divine Power that is both imma¬ 
nent and transcendent. All spiritual endeavours of a true devotee 
of Shakti aim at the realization that his self, including his body, 
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mind and spirit, is an instrument through which the great Mother 
produces the song of life- -a song infinitely varied in tunes and 
melodics. I here is thus a feeling of all-pervading oneness a 

sSmarajya in the widest and the truest sense of the term_where 

there no longer remains any within or without. In the Chunt/i, 
therefore, the worshippers in their hours of exaltation invoke the 
Mother all around them a* also above and Mow them—rIn- father 
who is perfect within and perfect without. 

1 he ( hantli is Full of battles between the Mother on one side 
jod the prominent j*l suras (demons) with their hosts on the other. 
To an aspiianc the "hole thing is but an allegorical representation 
of the continual war that if going on wirhin between the divine ami 
the demoniac in man. I very dominant passion or instinct has its 
special varray—a truth symbolized by the chief demons and their 
respective armies. Our passions and instincts, as has been convinc- 
ingly demonstrated by modern psycho-analysts, whenever they are 
in danger of being eradicated or suppressed, change their form and 
colour and try to escape in disguise. This has been illustrated bv 
the story of some of the demons changing their shape when chal¬ 
lenged by Sbakti, the divine Power. 1 he other fact is thru si> deep- 
rooted the paeons and the instincts are in us that they often seem 
to he indestructible, since one that is killed is replaced at once by 
another, and so on. This is well illustrated by the goddess’s light 
with tlie demon Raktabtja, from whose every drop of blood shed on 
the ground sprouted a demon with fresh vigour and ferocity. It is 
the awakening of the Mother within, that is, full consciousness of 
the divine Power working -tn and through him, that makes man 
strong and surcharged with the immense power of God. 

(vi) IN TWE XANTftAS 

The significance of the Mother worship, therefore, lies in the 
sadhatm the practical endeavour for the realization of the truth, 
because of the sole importance of this. Mother worship in India 
has been close ly related to the Tantras. A vagueness thickens round 
the word I amra as used in common parlance. Bur without being 
cm angled in its mesh of heterogeneous elements, we may say that 
white the different philosophic systems deai with the nature of 
reality arid the proper method for its realization, the whole emphasis 
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of the Tantra,- as a religious science, is on the practical methods for 
realizing the truth- I low can the Mother be realized; 1 Mainly 
through \antras and mantras (i.e. ritual*), will be the reply of a 

Tan crika. , 

We may, for our purpose, describe the mantras of the Mother 

as the sound-re presentations of the Mother. In the process of 
becoming of the Being, the first stage, we leave noticed, is marked 
by self-activity in the form of determination {samlmlp*), which 
results in a will: this will develops itself into a full-Hedged Treat 
(ahamtn) of God, which is the state of Shakri. The ncxr stage is a 
stage of sound (n»fh\ cosmic vibration or rhythm, which finds further 
expression in the visible world-process. The letters of the alphabet 
are the perceptible forms of the differentiated cosmic vibrations. 
These letters are. therefore, called not the Mother herself, but 
Matpkas, the mothers who attend the great Mother and approximate 
her to a great extent. The Pmfnk conception of the Matrikas thus 
underwent a great transformation in the Tan Eras, Ramprnsad. a 
great worshipper of the Mother and a Bengalee devotional poet of 
the eighteenth century, exclaimed in an exquisite lyric that kali, 
the Mother, contains in her the fifty letters (the Indian vowels and 
consonants), and she takes a name in every one of the letters. In 
the Tantrika way of worshipping the Mother there is a practice 
calk'd ahga-n\asa, or the consecration of the different parts of the 
body to The Mother. In this there is the custom of placing the 
different letters, both vowels and consonants, us the Matrikas on the 
different parts of the body. The significance is to feel that every 
part even of the physical body, with all the biological processes 
going On within, belongs really to the Mother and nothing to the 

man w'ho is said to possess the body. 

Yantra means a machine or medium through which the truth 
is to he realized. The human body is, according to the Tanmkas, 
the best medium for realizing the truth. This body is not merely 
a thing in the universe, it is an epitome of the universe, a microcosm 
in relation to the macrocosm. There is therefore nothing m the 
universe which is not there in the body of a man. W ith this idea 
in view the Tantrika xadhakas have rried to discover the most 
important rivers in the nerve-system of man. the mountains specially 
in the spinal chord, and the prominent Hr thus (holy places) in 
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different parts of the body, and the sun and the moon—time* 
element of the exterior universe in all its phases as tlav and 
night, fortnight, month and year- have often been explained with 
reft rente to the course of the vital wind (prfiua and afxina, exhala¬ 
tion and inhalation). The human form is thus the abode of the 
truth of which the universe is the manifestation in infinite spare 
and eternal time. Instead of being lost in the vastness of the 
incomprehensible universe and groping in its unfathomable mystery, 
a Tantrika &adtmka prefers to concentrate his attention on himself 
<md to realize the truth hidden in this body with the clear convic¬ 
tion that the truth that is realized within is the same truth that 
pervades and controls the whole universe. 

The great Mother has two polar extremities: one the grossly 
physical plane, where she seems to be shrouded by her otvn t reated 
matter, coiled and last asleep; the other is her perfectly awakened 
xtiite, the state of highest bliss and illumination, which is one and 
the same with Shiva, the Godhead. According to Tamrifc* sadhmH, 
the mQlUfilmra-chakra (sacrococcygeal plexus), the lowest of the 
plexuses, represents this gross physical plane while the sahasrSra, the 
highest plexus in the cerebral region, represents the plane of perfect 
divine realization. The sBdhana consists first in awakening the 
Mother in the lowest plane, and this rousing of the Mother in a 
yogic process enables one to lind out the Mother in the lowest plane, 
even in the lowest form of animal existence. The upward motion 
of the Mother is then realized in and through all the intermediate 
states, and the supreme realization is attained in the highest plane. 
The sadhmtH does not end here - the realization of the Mother as 
supreme bliss and illumination must not lx- kept confined in the 
highest plane alone ; die perfect realization of the Mother must be 
made possible in all the lower planes, even hi the lowest. The 
implication in a wider sphere is that religion, in the form of perfect 
divine realization, must not be pursued merely through a process 
of negation—a negation of the lower, ev en the'lowest plane of our 
animal existence ; the lovvest and the highest must bo made equal 
by the jierfect realization of the Mother equally everywhere. 

This truth seems to have been demonstrated in the life nf 
Ramprasad, who made the great Mother, as the popular tradition 
goes, come down to him in flesh and blood in the form of his 
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beloved young daughter and help him in the construction of his 
thatched hut. 


3. Reputed Shakta Sadhakas 


The sadhana of Ramprasad and numerous other sadluikas of 
the eighteenth and earlier centuries found fulfilment and vv ider 
expression in the life and teachings of Shrl Ramakrishna of 
Dakshineshwar in the nineteenth century. It often seems an 
interesting paradox to the ordinary mind how a brahmin priest, 
worshipping the stone image of Mother Kali in a temple of Bengal, 
should succeed in raising a common platform where all the religions 
may meet. The paradox can be solved only by understanding the 
true nature of the Mother as conceived by these Indian saints, and 
also by understanding the true significance of the worship of the 
Mother. To Shrl Ramakrishna as well as to Ramprasad, of whose 
devotional lyrics on the Mother and her worship Shrl Ramakrishna 
was very fond, the Mother was the same as Brahman, the Absolute. 
But to Shrl Ramakrishna the Absolute was true—and equally so— 
in all Its aspects—as the unqualified as also the qualified, as the 
inactive as also the active, as the formless as also the one capable 
of having all kinds of forms, as the Power (Shaku) as also the 
possessor of the Power (Shaktimat). Meditation on or worship of 
God in some of His particular forms as God or the Goddess is a 
special religious attitude, which slightly and congenially tinges the 
supreme divine realization without disturbing its purity and tran¬ 


quillity in any way. . „ , 

Complete surrender to the will of God, to the power of God, 

was the watchward of the Mother worship practised by Shn Rama¬ 
krishna. The whole spirit is nicely embodied in a saying attributed 
to the great saint, “Don’t go on saying dmar, amar, amor (this is 
mine), for the « in the word is the root-cause of all disturbances ; it 
is the upasarga (literally, a prefix that changes the meanings of 
words: hence an obnoxious addition); cast it off and then go on 
saying mar, mar, mar (Mother’s), that is, everything belongs to 
the Mother and to none else. This complete surrender to the 
Mother brought about with it a realization of unity a unity not 
only with all men, but with all the beings, as children of the same 
universal Mother, or individual sparks from the same dynamo. 
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This has added a great humanitarian tone to the religion preached 
by Shri Rumakrishna. where service to humanity has been recognized 
;is the best form of worshipping the Mother, 

Complete surrender 10 the will ami power of God is the watch 
word of the Mother worship emphasized also by Shri Aurobindo. 
lly his lifelong spiritual practice he brought our the deep significance 
of the Titiitiika sadhana of Shakti and propounded it anew from his 
own philosophical point of view of the Descent uf the Divine. 
About this surrender to the Mother he said, “There must be a total 
and sincere surrender; there must be an exclusive self-opening to 
the divine Power; there must be a constant and integral choice of 
the Iruch that is descending, a constant and integral rejection of 
the falsehood of the mental, vital and physical Powers and 
Appearances that still rule the earth-Nature, 

“The surrender must be total and seize all the parts of the 
being. It is nut enough that the psychic should respond and the 
higher mental accept or even the inner vital submit and the inner 
pbystc&l consciousness feel the influence. T here must he in no 
parr of the being, even the most external, anything that makes a 
reserve, anything that hides behind doubts, con fusions and subter¬ 
fuges, anything that revolts or refuses.And Tn proportion as 
the surrender and self-consecration progress, the Sadhaku becomes 
conscious of ihe Divine Shakti doing the Sadhana, pouring into him 
more and more of herself, founding in him the freedom and 
perfection of the Divine Nature."® 

Again it has been said, “AH your life must be an offering and 
a sacrifice to the Supreme : your only object in action shall lie to 
serve, to receive, to fulfil, to become a manifesting instrument of 
the Divine Shakti in her works. You must grow in the divine 
consciousness rill there is no difference between your will and hers, 
no motive except her impulsion in you. no action that is not her 
conscious action in you and through you.” 3 

This sacrifice of the individual to the Supreme may not be 
possible all at once—it may proceed in three gradual stages. “Until 
you are capable of this complete dynamic identification, you have 
to regard yourself as a soul and body created for her service, one 

1 Tht Mother, pji, H 11 Ibid. jj. 13, u ttml. pp. 27-8. 
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who dots all for her sake,"" “There must ho mi demand for fruit 
and no seeking for reward ; the only fruit for you is the pleasure 
of ihe Divine Mother and the fulfilment of her work, your only 
reward a constant progression in divine consciousness and calm and 
strength and bliss." 31 In the second stage a time soon comes when 
the sadhaka will fed more and more that he is the instrument and 
not the worker. "And afterwards you, will realize that the divine 
Shakti not only inspires and guides, but initiates and carries out 
your works: all your movements are originated by her, all your 
powers arc hers, mind, life and body are conscious ami joyful 
instruments of her action, means for her play, moulds lor her 
manifestation in the physical universe.’^ “The last stage of this 
perfection will tome when you are completely identified with the 
Divine Mother and fed yourself in be no longer another and 
separate Ireing, instrument, servant or worker, but truly a child and 
eternal portion of her consciousness and force. Always she wilt be 
in you and you in her; it will l>e your constant, simple ami natural 
experience that all your thought and seeing and action, your very 
breathing or moving borne from her and are hers. You will know 
and see and feel that you are a person and power formed by her 
out of herself, put out from her for the play and yet always safe in her, 
being of her being, consciousness of her consciousness, force of her 

force, A nan da of her Ananda, JJ 

Herein is revealed, the true significance of Mother worship in 

India. 

4. Conclusion 

A few words before we conclude. They are on the human 
mother. If it be a fact, as the modern trend is to believe, that it is 
the human mother who has given rise to the Divine Mother, it has 
to be admitted on the other side that the Divine Mother in her 
turn, or in return, has added majesty and glory to the human 
moiher. It mav be said to be an ingrained belief in ihe mind of 
an average cultured Indian that the human mother is an incarnation, 
a descent in condescension, of the Divine Mother. The Indian 
belief in this respect has been niedv given expression to by a Bengalee 

■' Ibid, pp- 29-W 
11 ibis), pp- .13-3. 


*■ Ibid, p 28- 
11 Ibid. p. 30- 
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pjct who says that as the infinite sky above is reflected even in the 
water that is deposited in the hole made on the way by a cow’s 
hoof, so also the great divine Mother reflects herself in any and 
every mother on earth. Tins explains the general Indian tendency 
towards the deification of the mother in the social, and even in the 
domestic life. Not only the mother, hot women, as a class, are 
regarded as the incarnation of the Devi. Even when she is not a 
mother, but an unmarried girl of tender age. she is the Devi as 
K anvil Kumari; when she fulfils the duties of a religious vow to 
have a husband of her liking, she is Uma carrying on penance to 
win Shiva as her husband. The prevalence of this religious belief 
has exerted a tremendous influence on the evolution of the moral 
consciousness of the whole Indian nation. Mother worship influenced 
even the patriotic sentiment oi the Indians in the nineteenth and 
twentieth centuries. The Great Mothci is the Earth-goddess and 
as such is identified with the mother country. This will explain the 
liU-nding of the religious sentiment with the patriotic, and so far 
as Bengal of the nineteenth century is concerned, the political 
consciousness of the people was deeply blended with the religious 
consciousness, and the national hymn composed by Bankim 
Chandra, “Had to thee, mv Mother” (Vatidc Mala ram), is a clear 
index to the pervasion of the political by the religious sentiment. 
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WOMEN’S EDUCATION IN ANCIENT INDIA 
1, Genehal Intropoction 

The clt-TUHE and civilization of a nation, it is a truism to point 
our, arc inextricably bound up with the goal of knowledge aimed at, 
[he methods of instruction propounded, and linallv the actual 
standard of education readied by it. Thus, education, so to speak, 
i» die very heart of a nation, around which pulsarc its other 
multifarious activities and achievements, from which spring its 
very life and sustenance, through which is manifested its inner 
vigour and vitality— what is great and good, noble and sub ime in 
it. Accordingly, the study of a nation's soul means really the 
study of its educational aims and ideals, methods and qvtems, 
achievements and perfection®. 

This h more so with regard to women's education. From every 
point of view, women are really equal halves of men. Hut 
unfortunately society has a tendency to treat the so-called biologically 
‘weaker sex*' as weaker intellect ually no less, and on lhat ground 
deprive it of its legitimate equal rights with the 'stronger sex’ in all 
spheres—domestic, social, political and cultural. Ihis has been 
socially manifested in the history of almost all the ancient nations 
of the world. Because of this very temptation to rule over the 
‘weaker sex', in common with other ‘weaker’ sections of society (e.g. 
the Shiidras or the toiling mass), a study of the treatment me ted 
out to those who belong to the so-called lower strata of society, is 
of supreme interest, showing, as it does, the inherent culture, gem 
sense and sense of justice and fair play of that nation. 

I t ia, however, a matter of great pride and glory 10 us all that 
the Indian nation, right from the dawn of human civilization, never 
took advantage of this biological weakness of women to subject 
them to unwarrantable social and political disabilities. Alter the 
Vedic Age, the refulgent golden age of women's all-round supreme 
progress and perfection, there was. no doubt, a temporary detenora- 
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tion in the status of women during the dark period of the Smriti 
Ihn that was due more to coo vent tonal usage springing from 
the exigences of political and other situations, ihan to the actual 
letter and spirit of the Smriti injunctions themselves. For is it not 
the MmiU’Smgiti itself, the most respected and one of the most 
ancient of all Smritis, that pays the greatest homage to women in 
the ever-memorable verse? 

“Ydtra ntiryastu pujyante ntnumie Ultra devtudh 
Yatraitastu tut pit jynut, sarjdstatriiphalilk ktiyah" 

{Manu-stnriii, 3, 56; cl Mtihabhanihi. 13. 45. 5) 

"Where women are worshipped, there the gods arc delighted but 
where they are not worshipped, all religious ceremonies become 
futile." 

It is therefore no exaggeration to sav that India has always 
honoured women, — created, according to the celebrated Brihad- 
armyaka U pan is had (1.4.3), for example, by the atnuin or the 
Supreme Sou! as equal halves of men, thereby completing them, like 
halves of a shell completing the whole shell (“ardha-vrigalatntva >T \, 
and filling up the void in their lives—not only as equal partners of 
men but, what is more, also as infinitely sujHrrior to men in their 
inherent and special rights as mothers, the very pivots of domestic 
and social life In India from time immemorial. 

In the sphere of education, too, women in India have, from 
the beginning, been given equal opportunities with men to develop 
the full potentialities of their nature, in different spheres of life, 
mundane and extra-mundane. 

2. General System or EiwcAnaft in the Vedic j\c;e 

Before we take up the supremely important and interesting 
question t>l women $ education in ancient India, we have to know 
something regarding the general system of education in vogue then : 
for then only can we discuss the question whether the same svstem 
was equally applicable to both boys and girls, or whether a different 
system was propounded for girls alone. 

The educational system of ancient India may legitimately 
claim to be unique in the world in uumv respects. This system, 
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ag-iin, springs from the equally unique nature of education anti its 

aim f as propounded in India alone. 

From time immemorial, India has unequivocally recognized 
one and only one iummwn bonum or supreme goal of life, viz. 
adf-rcalization. This means the realization of the Life Eternal— 
a Life of perfect Existence, perfect Knowledge and perfect Mss 
(SachchiilSuanda). Hence it is that in India the aim of education 
has always been the attainment of such a fullness of 13dng (h human). 
Education here has never been objective nr practical in the narrow 
sense of the term, that is, being confined only to mundane subjects 
aud objective arts and crafts. These should be studied, no doubt, 
hut the final aim of education is jttakiha or multh the attainment 
of a Life Immortal, and not of worldly success and prosperity. 

But at the same time, it has also been recognized in India that 
although the final goal is the same, vet different individuals have 
naturally different inclinations and capacities. Hence it is that India 
has always taken special pains to provide for the numerous grades 
of human beings bv recommending different paths for different 
Individuals. That is why here not only the highest philosophy but 
also ordinary subjects, like literature and science as also vocational 
trainin';, find a place. Those who were found unlit to proceed 
straight to the path of highest knowledge, were directed to their 
proper vocations, but not condemned as hopeless. 

From the above two specialities of Indian thought and culture 
follows another of its peculiar features, viz. its inherent individualism. 
The Indian system of education, if anything, is cultural to the 
backtume : and culture is a matter of individual striving and attain¬ 
ment. Hence the ordinary lecture type of education, in vogue in 
the world today, is foreign to the very spirit of Indian education. 
Education, India has always recognized, must be more of the 
seminar type, where each student has to meet the teacher separately 
and karri from him through separate instruction, guidance and 

discussions. , T . 

The Indian educational system lays great stress on ihe absolute 

necessity of a personal relation between the teacher and the taught. 
I„ a mechanical, stereotyped system of education the relation 
between a teacher and his pupils i» no mure intimate than that 
between a speaker in a large meeting and his audience, and 
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accordingly lacks entirely the feeling of Jiving fellowship, the spirit 
of loving give-and-take that alone can make education, with its two 
side# teaching and learning—fruitful in any real sense of the term. 
Hence Very wisely India has always insisted on a dose personal 
relation between teach its and students 

I'mm the above follows another special characteristic of the 
system of education in ancient India, viz. that in those da vs. educa¬ 
tion was fully and compulsorily residential. The pupil, during the 
whole duration of his studentship, had to live in the home of the 
uyi her as a memltcr of his family, as one of his own, as. in fact, hts 
Ui\ son. lie had to learn not only from the s]n>ken words or 
lectures of his teacher, but more from his living example, from the 
whole of his unique personality, manifested in the daily walks of 
life. Thus, learning in his case was nor confined to a few hours in 
rhe class-mom. but was spread over to every moment ol his life in 
the house of the teacher. 

Edm at ion then was absolutely free. That is, the student had 
to pay no fees at all to the teacher for being taught; on the contrary, 
it was thought the bounden duty, nay the sacred privilege, of the 
teacher himself to teach, house, feed and clothe his pupils free of 
charge. 

I he Indian system of education always upheld the dignity of 
labour. Hence even n student aiming at the highest philosophical 
knowledge was duty-bound to do some manual labour daily, such 
as collecting fuel tending the cattle, tending the sacred fire and 
begging. 

That education was essentially ethical and religious In its tone 
and contents, is dear horn the very designation of the student as a 
foahiruieitarin, meaning one who not only knows about Brahman, 
Imc also practises the way of Brahman. This is supported by the 
Harm) ceremony of upunaytma, which preceded this period of 
hrahfiMctwrya or religious studentship. Through this ceremony, the 
student becomes a rftdjia, a twice-born : that is, being impregnated 
wit)i the spirit of the teacher, who holds him, so to speak, within 
him Tor three days, the student gives up his former thoughtless, 
purposeless, ordinary life and starts afresh a spiritual, dedicated life 
of noble thoughts, sentiments and actions. 
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(i) general observations 

We can now take up the very interesting eldest ion whether the 
above general system of ancient Indian education was also applica¬ 
ble to the case of women. From evidences available, there ran be 
no doubt that it was definitely so. The above system of student* 
ship, technically called bahmacharya, consists of, as we have seen, 

the following main factors: i , , 

The nunil is formally admitted to studentship bv the teacher 

through a ceremony called upanayaiut. This alone (as Imer on 
strictly enforced, though perhaps not so m die early c ic 
period) entitles the student to read the Vedas and utter « h. 

mantras. , , , „„„ 

The pupil reside, in the house of the teacher for several Yeats 

(eenerallT melee) dll he completes studentship. 

During this period, he "ears certain exienia agns-hke the 
aim or skin of an animal (mainly deer skin), un/foln or hark, door, a 
or wooden stall. mtkhiUS or grass girrUc, apamta or the meted ilm a. 
und iaul nr matted locka-and performs certain external duties, like 
begging, apart from his internal duties of study, meditation and the 

’ CSt The first question, ihus. here is whether women in ancient India 
were entitled to the very important rite of upunuyonu, which^ 
gave them ihe right to s.udy the Verbs just like train In kturages. 
they were unfortunately barred from it and thereby from c 
education, Which, however, practically ended .» the dcoial ■ 
kinds of education to them. What is the real view of the Hindu 
scriptures r There can be no doubt .hat the scriptures themselves 
make no distinction between human beings on the ground of sex 
,,„lv ; and that they were simply misinterpreted later on, mainly 
through ignorance, sometimes through prejudice. 

■i 

(„) WOMEN'S eight TO VF.DIC 5Tl ! DENTSHU 1 

A. DIRECT EVIDENCE. 

Before, however, taking up the question of initiation. we may 
prof,.able try to find out whether there is any direct reference to 
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women’s right to brahmacharya or studentship ami education in 
the Vedic and pOst'Vedic literatim:. 

Rig hi in the /It harvn* Veda (11. 5, 18), it is said as clearly as 
possible that a maiden wins a young husband through brahmochitryti 
or \eclic studentship: "lifuhtnachaTyena kitnyu yuvSnam vhtdatc 
fkithit." This passage is a very- important one, being the only Vedfc 
passage which directly refers to women’s right to studentship and 
education, hut that is nothing strange, considering the fact that of 
all the four Vedas, the Atharva-1 cdn is the only one m expound and 
cvtol this famous system of brahmui harya, the very life-blood of 
ancient Indian system of education. Much later, Hama, a well 
known lawgiver, directly refers to the study of the Vedas by 
women. 

In the AslKi'iilaytiTUi Grihya-sHtra (3. 8. I I). again, it is said in 
connect ion with the ceremony of s/juiovarUiiui f or return after the 
completion of Vedic studies, that after having smeared the hands 
with ointment, a Brahma on should first apply it to his face, a 
Kshatriya to his units, a Vaishya to his belly, a woman to her lower 
parts and those who earn their livelihood bv running to their thighs. 
This definitely proves the right of women m Vedic studies. 

According to Marita, in the case of women, samnyortuna took 

place before puberty (“Pr&grajasah Mm&mr tenant itj Haritoktya- _ 

Sa t'n skdrd-prdkiis ha t p, 404), 

In later literature also, we find a direct reference to women 
wearing the holy thread (yajftopavUa) in iVmahhntta’s Kadambari 
(7th ceimtry A.D.). Here Mahashweta is described as one whose 
body has been rendered pure by die wearing of a brahma-suira or 
holy thread (Pan 1, par. 133), 

B. INDIRECT fcVtDHNCE 

In the White Yapit-Veda (26. 2), there is a beautiful, catholic 
passage which permits all equally to receive Vedic knowledge. 
The sage says, “I desire to impart this auspicious message 
{vdchum Italyfitfim) to all—to Brahmanas ami Rajanyas (Kshatriya-). 
Shudras and Vaishyas, friends and foes,” Thus it includes 
women. 

ThtH is further proved by the numerous cases of highly educated 
and cultured women of the Vedic Age and later periods. 
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| IIlJ WOMEN'S WtillT TO IsrTLVrJON 

A. DlttECT EVIDENCE 

The injunctions regarding upanayam or the holy ceremony ol 
initiation are contained in the Gnhya-sfitras, composed in the post- 
Vcdic period (between 6 th and 3rd centuries B.C.), hkc- Brahuiana 
is to Ijo initiated at the age of eight ' (e.g. Ashwabyaite Gphya-sutra, 

] 19 i f etc.). Here the crucial tquestion is whether these injunctions, 
containing as they do the masculine gender only, also Intend to 
include the cases of women or nor. But the fact is that injunctions, 
rules, laws, etc., especially ancient ones, arc generally framed in such 
a wav as to mention explicitly males only ; but that being a general 
prac tice, it would be manifestly wrong, if not absurd, to sutk to the 
literal meaning only and exclude women from the purview of the 
laws and injunctions in question. Take, for example, the famous 
Vedic injunction, “Sivorgukamo yajela” (A man who desires heaven 
should perform sacrifices). Here, although the masculine gender is 
found, reallv it refers to both the sexes, as other well known lawgivers 
and Juimini himself admit. It really means, “Yah swarga-kUtwh w 
yajeiv *—whoever is desirous of heaven should perform sacrifices. 

This is made dear hy KStvftyana when he says, Ci S(n elm, 
avishefhfit” (KStySyana Shrauta sUtra, 1.1. 7), meaning, as the above 
injunction does not intend to specify a man only, a woman is equally 
entitled to perform sacrifices. 

Madhavacharva also in his SytynMM*™ “P llc «>r 
that '‘Brahmans boys of eight arc to he initiated and taught. Girls 

also have the same rights.’* 

Apart from the above general evidence, many specific proofs 
are also available in this respect. It is enough to mention just a few. 

AshwalSyanu, in the section on mmutkararn or christening says: 
"A name a1*> should be given to him. consisting of cither too 
syllables (if his material prosperity is dashed), or four syllables (it 
his spiritual perfection it desired). Males should bo given names 
consisting of an even number of syllables. Fema « should be given 
name, consisting of an odd number of sylblilos lurcher, an 
alihivSdatilva name should be given, and this should be knot, n only 

to the parent, .ill the time of -.(sum (-1 Cr ' ''T”‘"ri 

I. 15 . 4 ). Here it i, explicitly said that both the boy and the girl 
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should be given two names at the time of the christening ceremony 
-an ordinary name to be used by all (called sSnivyavulmtika name), 
and another secret name to be revealed to the teacher at the time 
of uptinayana when the child bows down to him {called ahhifSiltiuiya 
name). 

Another well known lawgiver of the post-Vedic Age, Cobhila, 
expressly says 1 in connection with the marriage ceremony that the 
bridegroom should lead the bride properly clothed and wearing the 
sacred thread. How, then, can there he any doubt that women, 
too, were entitled to be initiated with the sacred thread, just like 
men r 

Many other direct evidences may be cited, but the above arc 
quite sufficient to show that in ancient India, right from the Vedic 
Age. women, in common with men, had absolute right to he 
initiated and, thereby, to be admitted to bmhmacharyti or religious 
studentship anti full education. 

tv TNUnUyCT EVIDENCE 

{a) IVuinen’s Right to utter Mantras or Sacred Formulae iti 
I t tlie Rites: Without being initiated formally, no one is entitled 
to utter Vedic mantras iti Vedic rites, liut numerous instances may 
be cited from the Vedic literature itself to show that women — 
unmarried girls, wives, mothers and widows—were entitled to utter 
mantras in various sacrifices, gfihya (domestic) as well as nhraula 
(non-domestic). In the case of an unmarried girl of course, only a 
single direct example is fount! in the Yajur-\ 'eda ; and that is nothing 
strange, since neither a boy tmr a girl could perform sacrifices in 
his or her own right, before being married (except, of course, in the 
case of those, of both sexes, who chose to practise the voiv of 
celibacy all through life). 

In the case of a wife, however, as natural, Vedic ritualistic 
literature abounds in examples of her participating in sacrifices with 
her husband and uttering mantras. The very word fiatni (wife) 
etymologically means one who participates in sacrifices (Panini, 
4 - 1 - 33 ). 

Even independently of men, women used to perform ihe Sita- 
yajiiit or the harvest sacrifice, where many Vedic verses were recited, 

' C.t,Miih flfihyaiulTa, 7. 2. I. 19: if Sr’ffWa. 10. 85. 41 ; Alhun-.i-Vfda, t4. 2. 4. 
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that, according to Pdraskara Gtiky^snirn (2, 17), being the long¬ 
standing cusnmi. Harihara in his commentary on the A&ahayaQi- 

karma section of that book (o* SA y- - _ / . „ 

pathak” i e, “PuritshSnSm slnM saniestem mantra-patiwh — men 

a „d women, alt arc equally entitled to utter mantras. 

(b) Learned Women in the VeSc and post-Vedic Ages : The 
very high standard of learning and culture reached by a m 
women during die Vcdic Age, and d» during .he Sum 
and Shrnula) peri.nl, is .on well known a fan n> r«,.um de a.kd 
exposition. It is indeed a matter of legitima.c pnd. ... US all deit 
ihc RUtVcda, the earliest literature in the world, contains hymns 
cooipofed by as many =, twentyseven kmlnnm^.ms or women 
viz:. Ghoflha, Gfxlha, Vishwavi^ApSfc, etc. [Bphad^ata, 
l’l 04), One of" the seers, Vach, the daughter of ihe sage Ambhnu-. 
re-di/ec her oneness with the Absolute, and cries out m delight: 

am the sovereign queen_ He who eats does so through me 

he who sees, breathes or hears does so through me. Creating *U 

dungs, 1 blow forth like the wind. Beyond heaven l-vond the 
earth am 1—so vast is my greatness” 1C 1 J- ^ 

acquisition of such supreme philosophy realization on the 
a woman, at the very dawn of human civilization, is unparalleled in 

the history of the world. j ^ 

During the age of the Upanishads, too. the same high standard 
as found in the early Vedic period is maintained unimpaired. Of 
the learned women of this age, the name of Gargt, daugh er of t 
sage Vachaknu, stands out as the brightest lununary (Bn^^rrm.^ 
UpanM 3. 6; 3. 8). hi the third chapter of tins Upamsha^we 
find King faniika offering a thousand eons to thc most learn 
Brahmana. Of all the Brahmanas, Yiijfiavalkya alone dared to 
claim this reward, whereupon he was challenged and Ao*.U 
questioned on deep philosophical topics by eight celebrated scholar,, 
deluding CargC But to the glory of Indian womanhood, Gargi 
^; the -mlv tme among them who had the courage to question 
Vftj navalkya twice, and it was on her advice that the Brahmanas 
acknowledged him t« he the best knewer of Brahman 

hv the same Upanishad, we meet another very cu t ti red woman. 
Maitreyl. who by her bold utterance. "What should l do with that 
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(worldly wealth) through which 1 cannot be immortal?" [Brill. Up. 
2. 4. 3), has hureelf become immortal. When Yajhavalkya wanted 
to divide his property between his two wives, Kalya van! and Mail rev I, 
the latter refused, as above, mundane prosperity, and was, as 
a result, favoured by her husband with a most learned discourse on 
the unity of the Self. 

In the Ke'iirt Upanishad (3. 12) Uma Ilaimavatl discourses on 
Brahman. The Kaushliaki Bra h mart it (7. 6) mentions a learned 
lady, Pathytiswasti, who travelled all the way to the north to study 
and obtained the title of Wadi* or the goddess of learning for her 
scholarship. 

The Rig-Vcdic Grihya-stttras, viz. Ashwaldyatia (3. 4. 4) and 
'StuifikhSyana (4. 10), mention three women sages, G:lrgi Vachaknavi. 
Vadava PratitheyJ and Sttlabha Mai trey r. Perhaps ihc last one m 
referred to in Pat iihj all’s Maft&bhSfhya, comment ary on Pdtiim, as 
Saulahhiint Brahmans fit {4. 3. 105). 

The later age of p5nini (5th century ll.C.)* too, is resplendent 
with a galaxy of women scholars and teachers of repute. Teaching 
by women was so common in those days that a special term was 
coined for women teachers, viz, itpiidltyiiyd or upadhyayi 1 and 
Uchtlrya as distinguished From upadhyUyUr^ and acharyitnl, detuning 
wives of teachers.’' HhattoiT Dlbshita in his Siddhihita-kaumtuh 
explains the former lei ms as "she who herself is a teacher," Vasudcva 
Dikshita in his Balamtvirmmii (Vol. 1. pp. 379-80} also supports the 
same* view. Panini himself refers to women students of different 
branches of rhe Vedas. Thus, the women students of the Katha 
school were called Kaihi ; Bahvrichi designates women students of 
the Rig-VcJn (BiilarTuttwrama and Kashi kaj, i 

According to Patanjali, a brahmin woman who studies the 
grammar of Apishali is called apishalu and a brahmin woman who 
studies the Mlmathsa work of KashaLiitsoa is called kashakritxna} 
l ie also explains the formation of the word autiameghu as meaning 
a pupil of a woman teacher tailed Audameghya. 

All these prove that women of those days were not only great 

■ K5tyii;Tma’. VSrnika, 115; hIhj KSthikil on f’Jrrfin', 4. I. 59 nmt V J. 21. 

3 Kaiyayana 1 * 247 7 , 

1 Mah&bf&jkya on V3rtiika w 3; on FRijhu, 4, I. I4 r Vol. 7, p. 205. fta Burnt Eel. 

* JW. cit. mi VfitllilHt, 5; on PBttiw* 4. L 14. ji. 249, 
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scholars of even very difficult subjects like grammar and Mimartisa, 
but also famous teachers having such a large number of students 
as io necessitate the coining of special words to denule them. 

From the above very brief account, it is clear that right from 
the Riff 1 Wjc Age, the women of India took their due share, as 
equal partners with men, in all spheres, especially, the intellectual 
and the cultural Hence it is absurd to suggest, as is done strangely 
in all seriousness later on, that women are not at all entitled to equal 
facilities of study and education with men. When we find women 
composing Vedic hymns of the highest intellectual and poetic 
acumen, when we find them challenging men in open courts on 
most subtle philosophical discussions, when we find them as teachers, 
on their own rights, of profound metaphysical doctrines, when we 
find them studying and learning from their teachers the deepest truths 
of life and reaching the highest standard of education and know I- 
it not manifestly ridkulom to hold: "Abwh^S ht sinyv 
vtatHl/'— "Women are not entitled to inter uumtw” (Baudhayana, 
as quoted in the ShrSddh^mttwa of the famous lawgiver Raghu- 

nandana, Smriti-tattwa, Vol. I, p. 2‘JH). 

The great veneration in which these women scholars and 
teachers were held is proved by the fact that during the daily ris/o- 
iarpam or offering of water-libations to sages, amongst a host of 
male sages, water is offered to three women sages also. vr,.. l,argv 
Vachaknavi, Vadava Pratnheyl and SulabhS Maitreyl (Ash^yma 

Grthyu sutra, 3 . 4 . 4 ,), „ * 

' From die above uccou.it. there cannot reman, any vc.ngc oj 
doubt that right tom the #g-Vaik Age. women warn fully entitled 
to upamyana and bmkmadunya, initiation and Vedic .tudemship, 
equally with men. 

(iv) SYSTEM OF women’s EDUCATION IN ANCIENT IN HI A 

The next question to be discussed is whether the general system 
of education for boys was equally and m UUn adopted in the case 
of girls also. In the case of boys, as we have seen, education was 
compulsorily residential, that is. they had to tes.de in the houses 
of tlieir teachers, wearing certain external signs and symbols of 
studentship, like the girdle and matted locks., and doing certain daily 
duties, like begging. The question here is whether women, too, 
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were subject to the very same rules and regulations, and whether 
they had to reside with their teachers. Unfortunately, tin direct 
evidence is available with regard to this point. But from the 
following two famous Smihi passages or extracts from the laws of 
the celebrated lawgivers Yuma and Hants, we get some indications 
regarding this. 

1 'he passage from Yam a, as quoted in the liruniitrudaya 
Sitmskure-prakasha T pp. 402*3, is as follows: 

"Purakatpg kutttarluam mani\ji-hartdhonam ishyatc, 

<1 dhyapntuthchu vedanam xavitfi-vth'hmuiittathd. 

Ptlii pilrtvyo bftrdtii tsa nuitiam adhyapayet pit rah ,* 

Stcagrihe c halva kattyaya hhm k \ ha-charya vidhiyatt ; 

Varjoyed ajimnehiram jat&dhat&tam eva c/ta ” 

'I he passage from Manta is as follows: “Dunvidhah strtyn 
brahmatiBdinya fi sadyovadhwashcha, Tatra brah mavtidinlnam 
apanayattam agmndhmtam vedfidhyayanath sa/agrihe vha hhikxhit 
chary t’ti. Sadyovadhuitam tSpaxlhili- viva he hat ha the h i d- upanaya na- 
mat ram kriivd t Avahuh heir yah” {Sashskara-ratnamdid, Vol. 1, p. 165. 
Quoted in SmrhichiinitrikS, Samskara-kamh ; Viramitrodaya Hams- 
hSra-pntkesha). 

The passages mean as follows: “In an deni times the tving 
the girdle was prescribed for girls, so also the teaching of the Vedas 
(to them) and the utterance of the savitrl (gayutrl). (But now) no 
one should teach them except their fathers, brothers or utides; the 
vow' of begging should be practised by them only within the limits 
of their own houses: further, the wearing of deerskins, barks and 
matted locks should be given up by them” (Yama). 

"Women are of two types: brahmacSdinh or those who dis¬ 
course about Brahman, and sadyovadhUs or those who are to become 
brides soon. Of these, ihe hrahmavaditOs are entitled to initiation, 
sacrifice to Fire, study of the Vedas and observance of begging alms 
in their own homes. But the xadyitvndhfis are only initialed before 
they arc married" (HarUa)* 

These two passages are very important, being the only ones of 
their kind and giving us an inkling into the practice in andent 
limes, Yama prescribes for his own time that girls should study at 
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home from [heir own relatives and be spared from most of the 
hardships o£ boys, such as wearing barks. 

The second passage, from HSrlta, also clearly shows that women, 
whether intending to lead a life of celibate studentship or desiring 
married life, arc entitled to initiation, the former being further 
entitled to Vedic studies, rituals and the utterance of Vedic mantras. 

U is dear from the above that, in ancient times, women, too, 
used to reside in the houses of their teachers after initiation, wear 
the external signs of studentship and perform the daily prescribed 
Juries. But in course of time, in the case of girl*. Leaching by 
outsiders came to be deprecated, not 10 speak of residential teaching, 
as also the imposition of certain hard practices id external austerity. 
Thus, the first Step of bringing girls away from the healthy external 
influences of great and good teachers and confining them within 
their parents' houses, was taken. And, suit later, this process ol 
confinement was completed when physical confinement came to he 
accompanied by mental confinement—when, in other words, the 

education of girls practically ceased. 

In later literature also, some indications may he found that 
girls, too. resided in the houses of their teachers. From the Cttara- 
RSma-charita of Bhavabhud (Act II), we come to know that Aueyi 
resided In the hermitage of Valmlki wilh Lava and kusha and 
studied the Vedic literature with them. But when she could not 
keen pace with those exceptionally intelligent boys, she left «* 
hermitage and travelled all the way from the north to the Dandaka 
forest in the south to learn the Vedanta from Agastya and other 
sages In the Miikri MSdhuva of Bhavabhuti (Act 1), again, the 
Buddhist nun KamandafeT her self narrates that people from all 
parts of the country flocked to her place for instruction and 


coaching. 


" All these are sufficient hints to prove that women in ancient 
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the pursuit of Truth, were, in fact, not only by far the earliest 
but at the same time among the best of all women ascetics of the 


(v) COURSES OF STUDY FOR WOMEN IN THE VEDIC AND POST-VED1C ACES 

As we have seen that during ancient times, men and women 
were afforded equal opportunities for study, there can be little doubt 
that die courses of study for both were practically the same. 
Especially m the field of higher studies, women, too, studied the 
Vedas, the Brahmanas and the Upanishads, together with the 
Vedangas, which are enumerated in the Mundaka Upanishad ( 1 . 1 . 5 ) 
as shiksjia or the science of pronunciation and recitation, kalpa or 
met o of performance of the Vedic rituals, vyakarana or grammar, 
mriikta or etymology, chhandas or metre, jyotisha or astronomy. 

e four Vedas and these Vedangas are, however, characterized as 
apam vidya or lower knowledge, while the knowledge of the Imperish¬ 
able One ( akshara) alone is called para vidya or supreme knowledge. 
In the Chhandogya Upanishad (7. 1 . 2 ), Narada mentions twenty 
branches of study which he has mastered, such as the four Vedas, 
epics, mythology, grammar, the science of ob’sequies, mathematics, 
divination, chronology, logic, polity, theology, the science of sacred 
knowledge, demonology, military science, astrology, the science of 
snake-charming and the fine arts. But these, he also points out, have 
enabled him to be only a mantravid or a knower of the scriptures, 
and not an atmavid or a knower of the Self. 

There is no doubt that women, too, studied both the a para and 
the para vidya, and rose to be, as shown very briefly above, great 
scholars, seers and teachers. 

Women were also given full facilities for secular education no 
less than men. That the women of India were taught and became 
experts in the art of writing, becomes clear from the hvmns of the 
Vedic women seers—for these hymns, apart from their value from 
the philosophic and other points of view, are also pieces of literary 
perfection, breathing a depth of feeling, originality of expression 
and freshness of style amazing in so very early compositions. 

This poetic tradition was fortunately continued till a later age, 
and Hala’s famous anthology of verses Gatha-saptashati (1st century 
B.C.) contains verses by eight Prakrita poetesses, like AnulakshmT, 
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Asuladdhl, Madhavl, Prahata, Reva, Roha, Shashiprabha and 
Baddhavahl. 

Women were also taught many fine arts, especially singing, 
playing on instruments and dancing. Even in the Vedic rituals, 
women took a prominent part for their aptitude in music. Probably, 
they were taught music as a part of their Sama-Vedic education. In 
the Rig-Veda (9. 66. 8), women are found to sing on ceremonial 
occasions. In the Mahavrata, wives sing and play on various kinds 
of instruments (9. 56. 3). Satyashadha Shrauta-sutra (16. 6. 21), 
Shahkhayana Shrautasiitra (17. 3. 14), Latyayana Shrauta-sutra 
(4. 6), etc. mention a long list of difficult instruments, played by 
women, like apaghatalika, taluka-vina, kanda-vtna, and pichhora. 
Latyayana Shrauta-sutra (4. 2. 5) points out that wives should sit to 
the west of the udgatri (chanter) and play the lutes alternately. 
According to the Varaha Grihya-sutra, the bride plays on various 
instruments, like duudubhi (drum) and gotnukha (horn), for getting 
excellent children, especially for being blessed with charming 
daughters. 

In the Rig-Veda itself, we find references to women’s aputude 
for dancing (1. 9. 2, 4). 

Women during the Vedic Age were also good orators, and 
attended public and learned assemblies or places of popular enjoy¬ 
ment. 

Even in the present age, the age of women’s emancipation, 
military training is as yet denied to women. But in the Rig-Veda, 
we find mention of two women warriors, V adhrimatl and \ ishpala, 
in the hymn of the female seer Ghosha (10. 39. 40). Both of them 
took part in actual fighung in the batde-field. When Vadhrimatl 
had her hands cut off in battle, the two Ashwinikumaras, on her 
invocation, appeared there and gave her a pair of gold hands. 
Vishpala was a soldier in the army of King Khela. V hen owing 
to enemy action her leg was severed, the Ashwinikumaras gave her 
a new leg and power of walking (cf. 1. 118. 8 ; 1. 112. 10). 

The case of MudgalanI, wife of Mudgala, also proves that during 
the Vedic Age, women were given full facilities for military training. 
She drove her husband’s chariot in the battle, conquered his enemies 
and chased them out. We find another fighting Aryan woman in 
Shashlvasi (Rig- Veda, 5. 61. 6, 9). 
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Ihe aboriginal Dasas, too, seem to have had their womenfolk 
specially trained in warfare, and also to have possessed regular female 
armies. This is dear from a hymn where it is tauntingly said: 
“To the Dasa, women are weapons. What harm can his feeble 
armies do to me?*' (5. 30. 9). As recruitment of women to armies 
lias a normal thing in those days, killing women in battle fields was 
not considered unchivaIrons. For example, we find India killing 
Danu, mother of V ritra, fighting by her son's side (Rig-l'eda, 1. 32. 9). 
Ih o "omen had full facilities lor military training in ancient times 
is also proved by the term shaktikt, as mentioned by Patahjali 
(4. I. 15, 6), meaning a woman sjx’ar-bearer. 

In conclusion, mention may be made of the sixtv fmir arts to 
be mastered by women, as mentioned in Vatsvavana’s famous Kama- 
sutra (2nd century B.C.). These include unparalleled varieties of 
subjects, such as ringing, playing, darning, painting, making 
garlands, sewing, poetry writing, tending tree*, carpentry, physical 
training and military training. From this we can well canedve of 
the very liberal and extensive education afforded to ancient Indian 
women, who were expected to be well versed In so many subjects 1 

4. Women's Education in the Eric Aof, 


0) IN TItF. ACE OF the ramav.lva 

? flL> Sl!in( lard of women’s education set up during the 
Vedic Age was fortunately continued to a large extent during the 

h]iK ‘y as welL The RBtoayana and the Mahdbhanita. the 
immortal epics of India, arc resplendent with the acts and achieve¬ 
ment, of a good many learned and qualified women. A ve. v brief 
account ib given here. 

In Ac Adi-kSn^a or first section „f thc Hum* n find a 

! “! ^Tr S - ' h ' e ™ ri °“ s qualities of At- women „f 

Ayudhya (Ch. 6). Belimng the reign of H worthy kjn 

too, were gtven full opportunities f,„ education of various kind, 

lhat uOinen too, like men. were entitled to u pumyaaa or iniliaiion 

.nd W* M M O, Vetlic studentship is proved by the right they 

22* tJ 1W “rrr v » ikrit “«««•*.• hot v £2 

ThllS ' " ra ™“* i pels, considered to be epitomes of purity 
and pcrftxtton. were chosen f„ r thc si g„ a | honD ^ of ^ 
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Kama on liis return to Ayodhya front the forest, and giving him the 
purificatory hath firsi (6. 131. 38, 62). fl Sua is described as per¬ 
forming the sandhya or offering daily Vedic prayers. That is why. 
when Hflnflmat could not find her in Lanka after a long search, he 
decided to wail for her on the banks of a river where she was sure 
to turn up for offering her daily Vedic prayers (5. 14. 50-1), 
Katisalva also is found to perform holy sacrifices. When Kama went 
to take leave uf her before going to the forest, he found her offering 
oblations to fire along with the utterance of appropriate mantras 
(2. 20. 15). Tara, the wife of Vail, is another instance of a learned 
woman well versed in ihe Vedic lore. When Vali went to fight with 
his brother fiugrlva. Tara performed sacrifices to scant: his victory 
(4. 16. 12). Thus, in the Ramayam, instances are not rare of 
women performing sacrifices and uttering mantras even on their 
own right. 

In the RSmayana we also find some instances of ascetic women 
engaged in the study, reaching and preaching of the highest Truth. 
For example. Shram ant ShabarT, the disciple of Mataiiga, with her 
hermitage on Take Pampa, is described as wearing barks ami matted 
locks, having reached the highest point of ascetic perfection, and 
being honoured by great ascetics (3. 74. 10, 32), 

The RUmayana depicts women as enjoying a high social 
position as well The wife, as usual, is regarded as the very prop of 
family life, anti the mother an object of supreme honour. In the 
Kishki udhS-kanda, for example, it is said that the wife is the very 
self of a man (24. 38). In the Ayodhya-kanda, the mother is 
enjoined to be honoured as much as the father. 

In the political sphere also, women were granted equal rights. 
For example, when Slta desired to accompany Rama to the forest, the 
great and revered sage Vasijhtha, die spiritual preceptor of the royal 
family, tried his best to dissuade her with the proposal that she should 
reign over the kingdom during the absence of her husband : as the 
wife w"is the very self of the husband, it befitted Slta to rule his 
kingdom in his plate (2. 37. 23-4). This single example prominently 
shows the very high standard of scholarship and efficiency reached 
by women of those days and the political recognition of their equal 
rights with men, so that wise men and real well-w ishers of die country 

■ The nktwn m itie test are from the Madriit fjri' Jonrmtl Press edition. 
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like Vad?h|hA did not have a moment's hesitation to oiler even the 
crown to a woman. 

The above is sufficient to show that during the age of the 
RUmaym*, too, the women of India kept their colours living in all 

spheres of learning and progress, and achieved notable success in 
them all. 

(ti) IN THE rtCE OF TILE MAHABHIbAXa 

The MalMaruta (“the great India"), rightlv so called, is far 
larger in extent and contents than the R*mayaha, and naturally 
contains a far more dalmrate account of the education and learning 

of women during the Epic Age. A very brief account of the name 
isi given here. 

As in the case of women it, other ages, so here also the evidence 
regarding women’s right to education and learning is rather indirect. 
That is, u is known from the cases of a large number of learned 
women that women of those ages were given full facilities for all kinds 
of education. As these learned women of the Mahabkarma will he 

dealt with m two separate articles, only a few cases are beinu referred 
to here* 

As during the Vcdtc Age, so in the age „f the MuhohhSrata also, 
women s full nghr to mkhtjnka hmkmacharya or n. life of cclilnte 
aseeddsm is recognized. Hence wc meet with some prominent women 
asc etics here. 1 he most celebrated of these is perhaps Sulabha, who, 
not Hading a suitable husband, embraced a life of celibate studentship 
anti roamed about alone from place to place in search of the highest 
J ruth. Until she reached the court of King Janaka in Mithrls, a e rc;it 
scholar versed in the highest lore leading to salvation. Even such a 
celebrated scholar was compelled to recognize Sulablta’s deep learning 
after a thorough examination, and was caught by her (12. 320)7 
Shiva was another woman astern, who studied all the Was and 
attained spiritual perfection (5. 109. IK-9). 

The daughter of Shandilya also embraced a life of celibate 

studentship and achieved the maximum perfection in asceticism 

^ 4 . 

Not only those women who voluntarily chose- a life of cc ]iWv 
hut also some of those who entered the family life were versed in 

1 The rerrwncw to the [ra < arc from the Bwituj Hiiien. 
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the knowledge of Brahman or the highest philosophical lore. In the 
Hari-vamsha, a learned woman, wife of Prabhasa, is described as a 
brahmavadirii, an expounder of Brahman, attaining the highest per¬ 
fection in yoga and embracing the life of a wandering mendicant. 

GautamI was also a knower of Brahman, which enabled her to 
give a learned discourse on the state after death, even when her only 
son died of snake-bite (13. 1). 

Another famous woman scholar was Arundhatl, wife of the great 
sage Vasishtha, who was equal to her husband in scholarship and 
versed in all subjects. She was an dcharyd or teacher on her own 
right, and took a special care to teach only those who were really 
desirous of knowledge (13. 130. 2). 

In the age of the Mahabharata, women also were permitted to 
enter the vanaprastha ashrama or repair to the forest for a life of 
austerity and meditation. For example, after the death of King 
Panclu, his grand-mother Satyavatl, with her two daughters-in-law, 
repaired to a forest for practising austerities and died there (1. 128. 

12-3). After Krishna’s demise, too, Satyabhama and his other queens 
went to a forest and practised severe penances (16. 7. 74). 

From the above, it is clear that during the age of the Maha¬ 
bharata also, women were entitled to brahmavidya or the philosophy 
of Brahman, and as such to upanayana or initiation and brahma- 
charya or Vedic studentship. 

In the Mahabharata period, there were women versed not only 
in the highest philosophy but also in other branches of knowledge. 
Among the women members of the royal family, many were well 
grounded in politics and at the same time deeply religious in nature. 
Gandharl, wife of the blind king Dhritarashtra, was perhaps the most 
celebrated woman in the Epic Age. Her immortal saying, “ Yato 
dharmastato jayah” (Victory pertains only to the side of right), when 
she refused to wish success even to her own son Duryodhana, has 
passed into a classic. She is described as very learned, intelligent, 
versed in religious practices, etc. (15. 28. 5). We find Gandharl 
engaged in a learned political discussion with her son in the open 
court (5. 129). 

Other royal ladies, like KuntI and DraupadT, also supply very 
good instances of the incomparable strength of character, versatility 
and scholarship of women of ancient India. DraupadT is often charac- 
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n-rizcd as a scholar and versed in religious lore (12, 14. 4). Vidura, 
inspiring her defeated son to exert himself and conquer hb enemies, 
stands out as a unique example of the unshakable courage and deter¬ 
mination of Indian women (5, 129). Her fiery words will ever rank 
amongst the greatest heroic utterances of women. 

Instances are found in the AlaliabhSraid from which we can 
gather that women of those days were taught such arts as darning, 
singing and instrumental music. For example, 1.'tiara, daughter of 
King Virata, and her companions were taught these arts at home 
(.h 232Madhavj, daughter of King ^ avail, was also an expert in 
music (4. 11. ! 2-3). 

It has been shown above that in ancient times, teaching was 
residential nor only for men but also fur women. In the AiahdbhSrata t 
though no direct evidence is available, it b evident that sonic specially 
gifted women, like Sulaliha, did study in the homes of their spirit ual 
preceptors. Others, of course, were taught at home, ns proved in die 
case of Dnujpadj and UttarS. I hose whose lathers were leathers 
were naturally taught at home by them. 

From the above brief account, it is dear that in the age of the 
AlahabhSraia also, due attention was paid to the education of women, 
as a result of which many women of those days were able to reach 
the highest level of academic perfection. They also enjoyed equal 
rights with men in all spheres—domestic and social. In the Afaha- 
bharata, the wife is spoken of as the best friend of a man (1. 74. 41 h, 
and women hi general as objects of great veneration, symbols of 
supreme auspiriousness, virtue incarnate, lights of the family, heautv 
and wealth of the home, and objects of special care and attention 
(3. 3B, If), The verse from the A/flnw-sjijrilt/ (3, 56) quoted at the 
beginning of this article is almost ;i reproduction of MahabkBrata 
(13. 45. 5-6), 

Such was the glorious position of women during the great 
Epic Age, 

5. Women's Education in the Jatna and Buddhist Periods 

During the Jaina and Buddhist periods no less, the women of 
India achieved marvellous success in the sphere of education and 
culture. In common with men, women also were admitted into 
monasteries and given full facilities for the highest kind of education. 
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Thus the Jaina and Buddhist systems of education, famed throughout 
the world for their broadness and depth, were universal in their 
nature, being applicable to all alike, irrespective of caste, creed or 
sex. These spiritually trained women not only reached a high degree 
of academic education but also undertook to preach their faith of 
universal love and brotherhood and dedicated themselves to social 
service. 

Mahavira, the last and most celebrated of the twenty-four 
Jaina tIrthaiikaras (saints), was very liberal in his outlook and never 
hesitated to admit women to the Order. He organized his followers 
into four categories — monks, nuns, laymen and laywomen. Jainism, 
however, came to be divided into two main sects, Digambaras and 
Shwetambaras. The former do not believe that women are capable 
of attaining salvation ( mokshd ), and so they do not admit women 
into the Order. But the Shwetambara sect, being much more 
liberal, makes no distinction between the sexes and freely admits 
aspirants of both into the Order. As a matter of fact, far more 
women than men, viz. thirty-six thousand women as against fourteen 
thousand men, renounced 'the world and became nuns. At their 
head was Chandana, a first cousin of Mahavira, or, according to 
another account, his aunt. These Jaina nuns, including nch and 
respectable ladies, even queens like Paumaval were held in great 
reverence, and often designated as ‘noble ladies’. Thus Jamas were 
specially progressive in opening new channels of religious education 

to women, even at such an early age. 

In the case of the Buddhist Order, it is true that the deputation 
of women led by Mahapajapatl GotamT, the aunt of Buddha, was 
thrice refused permission by him to enter the Order, and that it was 
onlv after a very strong plea by Ananda, his favourite disciple, 
women were finally admitted to the Order. But there is nothing to 
show that Buddha himself was really reluctant to afford women 
equal opportunities with men in this respect, or had doubts regarding 
their capacities. In the famous canonical work, it is beautifully said. 

“And be it woman, be it man, for whom 
Such chariot doth w r ait, by that same car 
Into Nibbana’s presence shall they come.’ 

• The Book of the Kindred Sayings, part I, p. 45. 
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Thus, (Lin ing the jnina and Buddhist periods, women got full facili 
ties for developing their spiritual potentialities. 

Only :i brief reference to that monument of women's spiritual 
and Literary achieve merits, the 7 hctl’gdthri (Songs of the Nuns) will 
suffice to prove tire very high standard of learning reached by the 
women of those days. This is really a remarkable volume of palms, 
consisting of more than five hundred stanzas, and attributed to 
seventy-one Buddhist ihcm nr Sisters (omitting the nut hors of the 
two poems ascribed to the followers of Patachira collectively). The 
theme is practically the same, viz. glorification of the Buddhist ideals 
of renunciation and perfection—nirvana. Some of these nuns might 
have renounced die world because of unhappy home life, family 
bereavements, poverty and so on. But cases are not wanting of 
nuns embracing the Order, not in a negative spirit of escapism, hut 
mu of an inborn aversion to the sensuous life and hankering for a 
spiritual one. For example, Bhamma, though married to a suitable 
husband, desires to renounce the world, but not getting bis consent, 
enters the Order after bis death (verse 17) j Anopoma, rich, beautiful 
and widely courted, Vet decides to embrace » life of Celibacv (verses 
1 55 If.); Gut la (verses I63E) and Kohinl (verses 271 IF.), were rich 
and qualified, but each refuses a royal suitor, herself becomes a 
Buddhist and persuades her parents to be so (verses 26S ff.), and so nn. 

Many of these theris earned the reputation of being great 
teachers, preachers and social workers. Among them, perhaps the 
greatest preacher was j >hamrnadimia, tt who was regarded as the 
leading woman preacher (dhummiiktlthika) of those days. Once 
questioned by her former husband Visakha, she instructed him on 
various tenets and was highly praised by Buddha himself for her 
teachings. Sukka 10 was another famous woman orator and teacher 
who used to teach the Buddhist doctrine to large gatherings in a venr 
sweet and simple way. Another celebrated woman preacher was 
Patathara (Thin-gatho, J 12 1!.), herself well versed in the Vitutya, 
who brought to the Order as many as five hundred women, grief- 
stricken at the death of their sons, and showed them the wav to 
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ealvadon. She also converted another group of thirty women by 
he, soul stirring preachings. Khema, wife of King Bimbisara, was 
another Buddhist nun to become » celebrated teacher. She and 
Uppalavanna were praised by Buddha himself as models Jo. nuns. 

It is said that when Khema, who earned the reputation of being a 
great orator, gave a long discourse to King Pascnadi on Buddha s 
existence or nonexistence after death, her teachings entirely tallied 
with those of Buddha himself on the subject« Thu I lan at. da also 
delighted the king bv her inspiring addresses and was presented his 
own cloak bv him. Ill the Vinaya-pif/ibti (Vol. 4) she is thrice 
referred to as a great teacher of the Dhamtua and twice as 

a famous reciter (bhayaka). The same epithets are applied to 
Bhadda KapilanI in the same passage. The tiuah of the Gradual 
Sayings (Vok 5. p. 37) Sap that Kajatigala. without ever hearing 
Buddha or his died pies preach, explained Buddha's utterances to 
laymen in such a manner as to gain high praise from the Master. 
Bhadda Kupd alakesha, ’- 1 who, after renouncing the world, wandered 
all over the country in search of knowledge and approached Earned 
men wherever available, was such an expert debater that she was 
defeated only by S&riputta. 

Examples arc also not wanting of women engaged in learner 
debates and discourses with the Enlightened One himself. For 
example, we find Princess Sumana and Princess Chanel discoursing 
to Buddha on the topics of giving alms and keeping the five shilax 

(modes of good conduct), respectively. , . 

These few cases will suffice to show the very high standard ot 
imclk-t tual and .primal progress .turned by Indian tromen dunng 
the Buddhist period. 

6, Women’s? Ehucation in the Ace of Early Smritjs 

Unfortunately, through many causes, social and political, into 
which we need not enter here, women’s position in society began 
to deteriorate during the Smrhi Age. and they came to be barred 
from Vcdic education. But even during this dark age, education 
of women never entirely ceased. This is dear from the honoured 
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place given to women, specially to mothers, in the Smriti society. 
We have already seen, how the Manu-smriti, the most celebrated 
and perhaps the most ancient of all the Smriti-Samhitas, pays a great 
tribute to women. In another oft-quoted beautiful verse, it says 
that one acharya (spiritual teacher) excels ten ufadhyayas (salaried 
sectional teachers) in glory ; the father excels a hundred acharyas in 
glory ; but the mother excels a thousand fathers in glory (2. 145-6). 
In the Atri-smriti (14), another ancient Smriti, too, the mother 
is stated to be the greatest guru or object of veneration on earth. 
This Smriti also shows a remarkable sense of justice and fair play 
in dealing with cases of abducted women, and recommend that as 
women, being pure by nature, can never be polluted by external 
circumstances beyond their control, they are never to be discarded 
or excommunicated. (Atri-smriti, 188 if.). The ancient and cele¬ 
brated Smritis of Yajnavalkya and Parashara also emphasize the 
inherent purity of women in a like manner. ( Yajnavalkya-smriti, 71 ; 
Parashara-smriti, 24-5). 

Though no direct evidence is available from the above Smritis 
regarding women’s education in those days, yet from the honourable 
position of women in society, it may be inferred that some kind of 
home education was not denied to them. 

In fact, after explaining the samskaras (ceremonies), from 
jatakarma (natal rites) to upanayana (initiation), Manu winds up by 
saying that all these ceremonies are to be performed in their entirety 
also in the case of women, but without mantras (sacred texts), 
marriage being the only ceremony that has to be performed with Vedic 
mantras in the case of women (Manu-smriti, 2. 66-7). Thus, 
although the formal ceremony of upanayana was discontinued at 
the time of Manu, women were entitled to education in some other 
form, whatever be the actual practice in vogue. 

7. Conclusion 

From the brief outline given above, we get indeed a very bright 
picture of the position of women in the Vedic Age and the rights 
and facilities enjoyed by them then. It is true that this glorious 
position gradually deteriorated in course of time, opening the door 
to a flood of social evils, wholly unauthorized by our own scriptures 
and law-books, such as denial of education to women, child marriage, 
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denial of proprietary rights to women, widow-burning, and so on. 
But, as already pointed out, even during the dark Middle Ages of 
foreign conquest and social anarchy, the torch of learning was kept 
burning by Indian women, and whatever happened to deprive them 
of their legitimate birthrights, did so more through conventional 
prejudice than through actual injunctions. For it is the sacred books 
themselves that say: “Kanyapyevam pdlanlya shikshamyaiiyatnatah 
— a girl, too, should be brought up and educated with as much care 
as a son ( Mahanirvana Tantra, 8. 47). Is it not Rajashekhara, the 
great poet, dramatist and rhetorician, who declares unhesitatingly in 
his celebrated work Kavya-mtmathsa: “Purusliavat yoshito’pi kam- 
bhaveyuh, sarhskaro hyatmani samavaiti, na strainam paurusham 
va vibhagam apekshate. Shruyante drishyante cha rajaputryo 
mahamdtya-duhitaro ganikah kautuki-bharyashcha s hast ra-pra hat a- 
buddhayah kavayashcha” (p. 53) — Like men, women too, can c 
poets. For potentiality inheres in the self, irrespective of sex 
differences. It is heard as also seen that princesses, daughters o 
ministers, courtesans and concubines are possessed of an extensive 
knowledge of the scriptures and also are poets. 

Thus the zenith of education and learning, reached by India 
at the very dawn of human civilization — which, however, by no 
means marks the dawn of her culture, but rather the meridian-has 
been maintained, in some form or other, all through the ages, lhe 
Mahabharata (13. 11. 14) declares in a simple way: 

“Nityam nivasate lakshmth kanyakasu pratishthita 
-In the person of a girl, resides ever steadily fortune as well 
as grace. 

The immortal poet Kalidasa sings out joyfully: 

“Kanyeyam kula-jivitam” (Kumara-sambhava, 6. 63) 

—The girl is the very life of the family. 

The heart of India has always accepted this, whatever be her 
outer, easily misrepresented, occasional dealings. 


Ill 


CHAPTER V 


THE POSITION OF WOMEN IN MODERN INDIA 
1. Social Chances 

In order to give a proper estimate of the position of women in 
modern India, it is necessary to take into account not only the 
achievements and their effects as are to be observed at the present day 
but also the age-long story of the hopes and aspirations as well as the 
endeavours and frustrations which have culminated in the present 
position—a story whose end is yet untold. In the previous chapters 
of this volume such an attempt has been made. 

The task is rendered difficult by the warring ideals that India’s 
conquest and subjugation by less spiritually advanced nations has let 
loose on a people whose best traditions have subordinated the welfare 
of this worldly life to the ultimate goal of spiritual salvation. 

A heritage of the noblest philosophies of the world, however, 
was not able to protect them, owing to the failure of its adherents to 
understand and practise it properly in their lives, in recent times from 
the pangs of hunger and degradation, on such a nation-wide scale 
as has never been experienced before by a civilized people. It is 
not surprising, therefore, that Indian women, with their emaciated 
children and frustrated partners, should sometimes have looked 
towards the Western world for a better way of existence, having lost 
faith in their own ancient ideals of patience, submission and devotion. 

The women of our country have usually identified their religion 
with the very act of living, and sublimated their simplest household 
duties almost into sacramental rites. Now that the old sense of 
security has vanished, as the result of war, famine, communal strife, 
economic causes, partition and change of governmental principles! 
they find themselves in a world to whose standard of values they have 
to reorientate themselves. Hence the confusion, hence the fall from 
grace, which our present thinkers deplore. Yet it must always be 
remembered that the innate character of a whole nation doe's not 
easily change. Underneath this poor fa S ade, something of the old 
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marble beauty still lurks. The ruthless search for earthly happiness, 
the meaningless worship of comfort, the desire to dominate over all 
others and to violate all that stands in one’s way in order to seize and 
to possess—these have overwhelmed the societies and governments 
of the West, but they are alien to our very nature, and though this 
quality of passivity has earned for us the opprobrium of slothfulness 
and cowardice, it has also left open for our daughters the gateway 
to peace. 

In our proverbially slow-moving motherland, as every v\ here else 
in the world, times have changed. Our mothers were not faced with 
such utter financial disaster ; they may not have been wealthy, but 
they enjoyed a security and protection not to be dreamed of in this 
age of uncertainty and unrest. Their sheltered life is a thing of the 
past ; the financial crisis of this generation is of such gigantic propor¬ 
tions as to require the utmost resources of both men and women. 

Accordingly the whole face of society has undergone a corre¬ 
sponding change. The segregation of women has disappeared except 
in extremely orthodox and well-to-do families. The advent of in¬ 
dependence was heralded, not by the blowing of conch-shells, but by 
the crying of starving children, deprived of all shelter and sustenance 
in the course of the twofold exodus following the partition of India 
into the Indian Union and Pakistan. Hunger knows no shame. The 
delicate ladies of many proud households have been obliged to walk 
for miles in the dust and public gaze for the sake of a handful of rice 
for their children. The old order could not withstand the strain; 
and strife and famine accomplished in ten years what would other¬ 
wise not have been effected in fifty, namely, the emancipation of 
our women. 

It must not he forgotten that these calamities occurred chiefly 
in northern India, where women were comparatively constricted. The 
change, however, is perceptible everywhere now. The purdah had 
never found many supporters in south India, where the Muslim 
empire had little or no influence. In the north too, some movement 
in the proper direction had already commenced after the first World 
War. The passing of the Sarda Act in 1929 prevented girls from 
being married before the age of fourteen. As a result, girls schools 
became more popular, and the number of girls studying in colleges 
increased to some extent. 
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No amount of legislation, however, can improve the stains of 
women, unless the women themselves grow conscious of their own 
dignity and the responsibilities attendant thereon. As late as in 1904 
Sister Nivedka wrote in her Web of Indian Life that once their 
kitchen dudes were over, the ladies of the household had nothing to 
do save gossip and pray. Our very misfortunes have 1 returne our 
benefactors. Even the more well-to-do women of India have now 
recognized the dignity of work. The Indian Union has thrown open 
the doors of all educational institutions, services and lines of 
employment for competent women. We have women doctors, 
lawyers, engineers, statesmen, office administrators, secretaries, clerks, 
musicians and artists, and had even a woman Governor of an 
important province, who might be mentioned among the u isest and 
most honoured administrators in our country. Many women go 
abroad every year for professional and technical training. 

These praiseworthy instances, however, are more the exception 
than the rule. The overwhelming majority of Indian women are as 
Far removed from the decorated zenana dolls of the Western imagi¬ 
nation, or the sophisticated career women mentioned here, as possible. 
In Uengul and the Punjab, hundreds of thousands of women refugees 
and displaced persons as well as wives and widows of respectable 
middle-class families, with the scantiest of education at their com¬ 
mand ami the most spotless reputation behind them, lind themselves 
obliged to marshal all their resources in order to earn a few rupees 
as untrained canteen worker, needle woman, domestic help, factory 
hand nr miserable seller ul everv imaginable article. This degrada¬ 
tion of middle-class economy is a million times worse than the 
poverty of the labouring classes, whose women have always been 
accustomed to work in the field, factory artd mine, and have no past 
dignities to regret and no present position to maintain. 

Sudi is the condition of the women of the middle classes at the 
present day. Even one generation ago such a woman would not have 
been called upon to plunge into this struggle for existence, hut would 
have led the quiet, patient, pious life of the Hindu housewife, 
venerating her husband's patents, worshipping the talasl (holy basil) 
plant, attending to her husbands needs and cherishing her children. 
She would probably have been unlettered or just able to read and 
write, and if unusually clever, to keep her household accounts ji* well 
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but she would have been familiar with the scriptures, submissive to 
the dictates of Providence, a ministering angel in the house and vc.i\ 
helpless outside. She would have been obedient and conservative 
and would rather have died than become a wage-earner. She would 
have remembered her prayers morning and evening. 

This new emancipation born of necessity does not stand on 
sufficiently firm ground. Most of these women are semi-illiterate 
wage-earners, forced to work by circumstances, but always regretting 
the past days of plenty and ever ready to return to the old comfort¬ 
able dependence, into which they would no longer fit as snugly as 
before, having once tasted the sweet fruit of independence and the 
pleasure of handling motley, however meagre, of their own earning. 
There can never be total emancipation for women so long as they 
depend wholly on men for their very livelihood, the care of a home 
an d the drudgery it emails having always been omitted by universal 
male consent from the list of services for which wages should be pul. 

The onlv way, therefore, to ensure any permanent liberty tor 
women is to give them a wider and more practical education, such as 
will enable them to fight for their own rights, shoulder their own 
burdens and support themselves, if need be. At present there is no 
arrangement for free primary education even for men in India. 

Next let us consider the legal position of the modem Indian 
woman in relation to her financial and educational problems. Almost 
atl Hindu women of middle-class families arc married, for the sake 
of their future provision, if for nothing else. Yet how little security 
the law really gives them, if the worst comes to the worst I Imugh 
nominally the wife is the head of the household along with her 
husband,'he has the right t» marry again, should he so desire. She 
cannot claim anv compensation except her maintenance, and that 
only on the condition that she lives in her husband's house, where 
the new wife is installed. Her husband is the legal gus rdian of her 
children and the owner of all the family possessions, except the 
money, jewels, clothes and furniture which comprise her stndhana 
(private property). He may abandon her, should the occasion arise, 
hut she may never divorce him, however grave the provocation, except 
l.v chicanery of which she would normally never dream. Actually 
she generally wins her husbands respect, love and fidelity, handles 
the household expenses and acts as his chief adviser, but there are 
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very few legal remedies for her, should matters be otherwise. Un¬ 
doubtedly in these hard days even one wife and one family are often 
more than a man can maintain, and polygamy is almost unheard of ; 
but laws were really made to protect the unfortunate and control the 
law-breaker, and therein the Hindu marriage laws fail. 

India is not a single country, but a sub-continent of many races 
and many languages. There is little outward similarity between the 
striding trouser-clad Punjabi woman and the retiring Bengalee draped 
in her modest shadt (cloth). The fair and blue-eyed Kashmiri has 
little in common with the dark-skinned Tamils of the south. Neither 
their treasured jewels nor their daily diet reveal any resemblance. 
But far stronger than these trivial dissimilarities are the old Sanskritic 
ideals which bind them together and make them venerate the same 
qualities of renunciation, compassion and devotion, ancient ideals of 
service and dedication inspired in the age of Vedic simplicity and 
forcefulness and handed down from mother to daughter through 
countless generations. 

It is true that there are a few matriarchal communities in south 
India and among the hill tribes in the north, but their number is 
insignificant. The overwhelming majority of Indian women have 
accepted wifehood and motherhood as their natural role, and therein 
lies their greatest weakness as well as their most glorious strength. 

2. Attitude towards Marriage 

For the foolish and utterly ignorant marriage is indeed a denial 
of self-expression, but for the wise and the educated it is the noblest 
career that the world has to offer. A good marriage gives such oppor¬ 
tunities of fulfilment and service as may never be found elsewhere. 
To this day the normal Indian woman accepts marriage as her natural 
destiny, not in perpetual tutelage, as has heretofore been often quoted, 
a tutelage that commenced under her father, continues under her 
husband and will end under her son, but as a proper partner, not in 
rivalry with her husband over personal rights, but bound in service 
with him for the welfare of the family and the nation. 

To the Western judgement this betokens a slave mentality, but 
Indian women look upon it otherwise. Indeed, it is an anomaly'that 
in continents where women have fought for their freedom and rights 
through generations, there should be such feverish competition among 
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almost all adult and even adolescent women in order to sec ore a 
husband at any cost. A gl*nce at die advertisement page* <>l any 
popular Western magazine strengthens the idea that the sole aim 
of dressmakers, chemists and cosmetic manufacturers is so to disguise 
a plain girl as will enable her to catch a man's eye with mam¬ 
mon v as her final goal. The Indian attitude appears more natural, 
dignified and simpler in every way. To the Indian girl even 
marriage is neither frustration nor self-satisfaction, hut a sc t f w ua 
tion. An Indian woman, to this day, does not marry her husband 
alone but adopts his whole family and identifies her own happiness 
with iheir well-being. She is hound by ties of duty not only to her 
husband but also to his parents, brothers, sisters and even nieces and 
nephews. This imposes a disc ipline over her emotions and desires, 
no less rigorous than that of any school. To her eyes the Western 
idea of family life, which excludes and resents a widowed mother’s, 
an invalid father’s or a ruined brothers claims, appears mean and 
selfish in the extreme. The modern Indian woman is no slave to 
her family, hut the dispenser of its welfare. She will gladly cook, 
sew, nurse and teach not only for her husband and children but also 
for those of hi* relations who may need her services. This is not 
frustration, hut the true fulfilment of her womanhood. ^ 

Frustration occurs when she finds no scope for her abilities. 
Once more the question of women's education arises. As has 
already been mentioned, because of the terrible poverty of the whole 
country, due to reasons mainly political and economic in issue a 
large section of the women of the middle classes ha* Wo «U*d 
upon bv necessity to contribute to the family exchequer. I heir 
training having heretofore been in the nature of free household 
service" they find themselves totally unfit for wage-earning. l’-'ery 
social worker in modem India is familiar with the heart-breaking 
futility of adult women with intelligence and eagerness, for whom 
no employment may be found, and for whose education and training 
there arc few or no futilities* 

3 + Part or EDUCATION 

There is only one solution to the problem, Every slngh gh 1 
or woman, before the responsibilities of marriage are thrust upon 
her, should be trained to cam her own livelihood according to her 
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station in life, regardless of inconveniences and public opinion. 
Indeed, under present circumstances public opinion will support 
the idea, and it is private opinion alone with which one will have 
to contend. 

To go deeper into the question, the lives of Indian girls are 
conditioned by certain prejudices. Nowadays, in all the towns, 
everyone who can possibly afford it sends his daughters to school. 
An unlettered woman is to be found only among the very poor, the 
very orthodox and the labouring classes. Aliddle-class people can 
no longer afford to keep their daughters under cover. They walk 
to school, often in groups, servants being a luxury. They take the 
public conveyances ; some hire the services of the school bus, which 
is somewhat expensive ; a few of the richer girls go in private cars. 
Their course of studies is almost the same as that of their brothers, 
though recently there is a talk of the need for a separate curriculum 
for girls. Their clothes are perhaps a little more costly, their 
wanderings much more controlled. In villages, very often there are 
no girls schools beyond the primary stage; sometimes one hears of 
co-education under strict surveillance, but as a rule the parents begin 
to look for a husband for their daughter as soon as she is fourteen, 
though the marriage does not generally take place till she is about 
seventeen. 

The dowry system still prevails. Inter-caste marriages are still 
very unpopular. This state of affairs will probably continue till the 
young men and women of India begin to choose their own partners, 
but this again presupposes a certain degree of educational qualifica¬ 
tions on both sides. Moreover, the number of unhappy marriages 
and infidelities and divorces among many advanced Western nations 
in spite of their more intelligent attitude towards marriage has 
provided food for serious thought. 

The tiuth remains that Indian women must seek their fulfilment 
in their own way, the Indian way. Though a certain section of 
educated society still blindly imitates Western ways of thought and 
action and fashion, the more thoughtful have realized that if one 
has anything to contribute to the world, it must be conceived in one’s 
own soul and be no external appendage. The Indian woman must 
imbibe all the learning of the world, but be truly Indian in her 
thought, speech and action. She must discard all superstition, put 
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aside all prudery and affectation and despise all imitation and 
flattery. She must cherish her heritage of the acquisition of knowl¬ 
edge and humility, be brave yet gentle, independent and eager to 
serve. In her dress and manner she must proclaim to the world 
that she represents the best that India can contribute. I o be of 
her own country, and yet to assimilate the wisdom of the world 
that is her only way to fulfilment. 

It is generally supposed that in middle-class Indian families the 
problem of providing her marriage expenses is so acute as to render 
a girl-child unwelcome to her own parents. One must understand 
that lack of affection for the daughter is not the reason for this 
attitude, but anxiety for her future. Once again, with the growing 
popularity of education, it must of necessity soon be realized that 
the educated unmarried daughter may be an asset to the family and 
not a liability. Indeed, in many advanced families such a woman 
has often proved to be a source of comfort to her parents in their 
old age. 

Careers: In the present economic situation it is not only the 
unmarried woman who has to earn her livelihood, but a large number 
of married women as well, because their husbands incomes are 
no longer adequate to the needs of their family. We sometimes 
hear of husband and wife both practising as doctors; married 
teachers, too, are fairly common. One also comes across married 
nurses, though nursing as a profession has long been considered 
unworthy of women from respectable families. It is only recently, 
with the reorganization of the nursing federation and the higher 
educational qualifications now insisted upon, that nursing as a 
profession is slowly winning the dignity it undoubtedly deserves as 
one of the noblest occupations women may undertake. Most 
hospitals train nurses, who are sent up for state examinations, and 
for whose encouragement stipends and generous scholarships are 
awarded for higher studies in this country and abroad. 

4. Reorientation 

The whole of Indian society is relaxing gradually. The orthodox 
restrictions on food and eating habits are slowly growing out of 
fashion. Women who study or go out to work must perforce adopt 
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more liheral habits, often to the constcraarion of the older gcncr.j 
lion. This docs nor mean that Indian women are growing ai\a\ 
from the old ideals that once made them famous in history. Whai 
one eats and what one wears arc trivial matters, which should 
always be adapted to circumstances, For many centuries ton much 
importance was given to such things. Swam! Vivckatianda deplored 
i hat our religion should appear to have taken refuge in our kitchen 
utensils. If our present tragic penury has restored our sense of 
pro|M!rtiun even in this single direction, it has helped the cause of 
Indian women to a great extent. 

Our Jndinn-ticss dues not lie in our food or in our dress, but in 
a deeper outlook which underlies all our thoughts and anions an 
outlook embodying qualities of sincerity, simplicity and kindness. 
If in our frantic search for a solution to out present problems we 
lose these eternal qualities, then indeed we are unfortunate—we 
whose traditions survived centuries of domination by foreigners 
holding alien faiths. From them even in our utmost extremity our 
women learnt valuable lessons of strength and forljcarancc, and 
because of them our own ideals grew dearer to our hearts. 

I he life of the young Indian unmarried girl has hitherto been 
fairly simple, consisting of a little study and a little housework, a 
little innocent visiting and a few cinema shows, with hardlv any 
changes of fashion from year to year, and hardly any cosmetics 
or artificial aids to beauty except a little powder and perfume, surma 
for the eyes and lac lor the feet. They have never had boy-friends 
or adolescent problems ; indeed, they have been married before stirh 
questions arose. But with the rise in the age for marriage, the spread 
of education and the inevitable urge for new experiences, the freer 
movement of girls, the growing popularity of cheap beautv aids and 
the attractiveness of modern entertainment, the old simplicity can 
no longer endure. It is nut unnatural or wrong for the modem young 
girl to desire some of these things. The danger lies in the lack of a 
proper sense of proportion. These are siijK'rlicial pleasures, and 
though indulged in, should never lie permitted to torn our daughters' 
minds away from the serious purpose of life, 

1 mic. itifkptndcnce doea not consist in such tinsel properties* but 
in the willingness to take the good with the bad, the duty with the 
comforts, tn just proportions. To he truly modem is to have a purpose 
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in life, to be able to say, “For this 1 have lived, to this purpose I have 
dedicated my life." Otherwise the old dependence with its simplicity, 
sincerity and industry would be far better than a day-to-day round 
of meaningless pleasures, conventional parties and purposeless 
conversations. 

To be modem is not to be artificial. In our country simplicity 
has always been the kev-note of social intercourse. Our ideas of good 
manners have always been based on kindness and consideration for 
other people's convenience, and not dictated by a hook of etiquette. 
II we now lose tins old simplicity, then we arc poor indeed. Our 
voting educated married women no longer experience the same exhila¬ 
ration from a dip in (he Ganges that their grandmothers did ; neither 
have they discovered any suitable substitute for the sentiment. This 
is their greatest weakness — this mental poverty, this renunciation of 
the old faiths without the installation of any new ideals, this sloth ful¬ 
ness and purposelessness. This is where the Western nations have a 
lesson for us, however out of sympathy we may he with them. They 
set for themselves an object in life, and turn all their endeavours 
towards furthering that object Our aims and ideals are near at hand, 
and we have only to dedicate ourselves to their service. This w ill 
be the proper test of modern Indian womanhood, whether in the 
reorganization of their country they take upon themselves their proper 
woman’s share to build, to moderate, to protect and strengthen— 
or whether they lay waste their energies merely crying for the rights 
which men have denied them. 

There are manv gifted women in India—writers, artists, 
musicians, philosophers, politicians, scientists and social worker*— 
who can hold their own against all competitors. All over the country 
there are women magistrates in juvenile courts, women officers in 
rescue homes and women jail visitors. The women of India are not 
unwilling to shoulder the burden of their own misfortunes. In 
every public calamity the women are the greatest sufferers. 

To this day most middle-class families arc unwilling to accept 
daughters anti daughters-in-law whom they have failed to protect. 
This is done on the plea of morality based on ancient precedent dating 
hack to the Epic Age. It has been said that the proof of the worthiness 
of every society lies in the manner in which it treats its women, anti 
on whether moral responsibility is shared by men and women equally, 
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Rescue homes are not the answer to the problem. It is for the women 
of modern India to establish a practical morality so that in future 
no innocent woman will ever be victimized doublv. Selfishness. 

# J 

intolerance, treachery and cruelty are even more immoral, but are 
seldom penalized by any society in the world. Such is the vanitv 
of human endeavour! 

The women of England fought for the right to vote, but the 
women of India have been presented with the same right without 
any effort on their part. Easily won privileges always run the risk 
of being taken for granted. A complacent spirit is the deadliest enemy 
to progress of any kind. In the past there have been queens and 
princesses in this country who, in the absence of their husbands and 
fathers and as regents for their sons, have ruled wisely and well. 
These heroic women have had their counterparts in modern India 
too, but on the average the Indian woman has had little or nothing 
to do with the government of the country, and has taken little interest 
in governmental affairs, except in so far as they affected the family 
circumstances in the shape of rents and taxes. A great British thinker 
once said that the Eastern nations were so easy to conquer because 
they did not care who collected the taxes. This alleged preoccupation 
with transcendental things, however, is now more or less a forgotten 
state. For many decades India has grown politically self-conscious. 
This has reacted on women as well, at first as mere repeaters of 
their husbands’ doctrines, but of recent years more actively. There 
have been women political agitators, women detenus and women 
martyrs. Now the average woman must sacrifice all the privileges she 
enjoyed as the weaker sex, and take her full share of responsibilities. 

The Indian woman, however, is not militant. Violence and 
destruction are repugnant to her. War is regarded with horror. But 
her attitude is by no means that of the defeatist. Indeed, it is because 
Indian women are softly stubborn that any social reform moves so 
slowly in this country. Forty years ago many mothers told then- 
daughters that educated women became widows, or at least lost their 
character. Even now old grandmothers looking askance at education 
are not rare. But once a mental awakening commences, no power 
on earth can hold it back. All the women’s colleges in India are now 
full to capacity, and there is demand for more. This awakening must 
be in our own way, uprooting the unworthy and cherishing the good. 
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The goddess Durga is pictured with ten weapons in her ten hands, 
not to destroy and molest, but to subdue the enemies of peace and 
prosperity. That is the true Indian way. By such means the salva¬ 
tion of the women of India must be secured. 

The Indian way does not mean stagnation. Indeed, the Indian 
woman has shown remarkable ability to adapt herself to new cir¬ 
cumstances. In India, fortunately, fashions do not show many funda¬ 
mental changes from year to year. On the other hand, the Indian 
woman who no longer spends her life in the shelter of the ladies 
quarters, now dresses more suitably for her work and studies, which 
take her outside her home. The chadar or cotton or silk shawl which 
covered her from head to foot is gone. In its place she has adopted 
Westernized undergarments and a blouse with sleeves. 1 he shadi 
remains, but is generally worn so as to allow movement. She wears 
sandals or shoes, and does not always cover her head. 

In spite of these changes she generally retains a great deal of her 
old simple dignity and modesty. The Western habits of smoking and 
dancing have not yet grown popular with Indian women, except 
among those who move in ultra-fashionable circles. These in modera¬ 
tion are not perhaps wrong in themselves, but are as yet alien to the 
Indian sense of good taste. Fortunately, however, the old betel- 
chewing habits, so harmful for the teeth, are growing rarer among 
educated women. 

There is still much to be desired. The Indian woman does not 
take sufficient interest in physical exercise, though (Lgpod beginning 
has been made in girls’ schools and women s sports clubs. -It is true 
that most women have neither the time nor the opportunity to 
indulge in games, but they recognize the value of sports in building 

good health. / ,,,111. 

Many women now often gladly perform for themselves all those 

outside chores, such as marketing and fetching the rations, for which 
thev had always depended on men. Unescorted ladies are often 
seen in the cities and villages; many undertake long railway journeys 
by themselves, if necessary. The women of India are not so helpless f 

as they are supposed to be. V 

It is a contradiction that in a country whose stores of learning, 
philosophic, scientific and literary, are unparalleled in the world’s 
historv, the women should be considered among the more uncultured 
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people of the earth. We have already given our considered opinion 
that the education of women is the only remedy in such a case. Wt 
have also noted that the present financial crisis has to some extent 
accelerated the spread of education, by rendering ii imperative that 
women of die poorer and middle-class households should contribute 
to the family income. 1 here is also the question of the legal position 
of these women not merely as the wives of their husbands but as 
individuals. This aspect is in accordance with their dignity as human 
beings. An independent adult life for some women is now mure 
common than Forty years ago, but the Hindu woman who has brothers 
has hardly any rights to possess property on her own behalf. 

Since 1937 the position of the widow in India has improved so 
much that she can enjoy a life interest in a share of her husband's 
property equal to that of a son s. Ihc position of the widow who has 
lost her husband during the lifetime of her father-in-law has also 
improved. The question of the moment is whether the daughters, 
married and unmarried, should have a share in their father's property, 
I he claims of the unmarried daughter are the stronger, inasmuc h its 
she hu* no husband's means to fall back upon. Many people feel 
that the unmarried daughter should enjoy a smaller share than her 
brothers, since she lias no family to support, until such rime as she 
secures a husband, or until her death, should she remain unmarried, 
lu Muslim and Christian families in India, all the daughters have 
certain rights of inheritance. In most countries of the world, 
however, the daughters have hardly any claims on the parental 
property except such settlements and dowries as arc given to them 
at the time of their marriage. I hc problem, therefore, is a common 
one all over the world, but it assume* such maguilied proportions in 
this country, because here the daughters are rarely trained to earn 
their living. The spread of education will alleviate their distress, but 
tint solve the point of law. Equity urges that the unmarried daughter 
should be entitled to a share of her father's property, even if the 
married daughters claims are laid aside, because anyway her hush md 

will inherit part of his father's property. The question still remains 
to be settled. 

There is alar, the problem of divorce. Though the Indian mind 

cai ? 6lvattx > [herc >* no doubt that there should be Wat 
ways of dissolving a marriage, should married life become impossible, 
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through disease, immorality and so on. The grounds for divorce 
should be serious in order to prevent thoughtless dissolution of the 
marriage tie and evasion of responsibilities. At present only registered 
marriages are entitled to divorce, and that on the only ground of 
infidelity together with cruelty. Hindu marriages are like sacra¬ 
ments, and as such are not generally registered. 

There is also the feeling that both polygamy, however rare, and 
polyandry should be declared illegal. Polyandry is almost unknown 
in the country owing to practical reasons, and it is also not permitted 
by Hindu or any other law. 

The question of inter-caste marriage also arises, with the growing 
custom of educated young men and women choosing their own 
spouses. Act III of 1873 and the later Gour Act attempt to meet the 
situation, but a large number of serious thinkers are of opinion that 
inter-caste marriages should ordinarily he recognized by I Iindu law 
without involving such a civil registration. 

That mere legal rights are not enough to ensure progress of any 
kind is illustrated by the fact that though the great Pandit Ishwar- 
chandra Vidyasagar proved a century ago that the remarriage of 
Hindu widows was authorized by the Hindu scriptures, to this day 
young widow's are seldom remarried. Even childless widows of tender 
age are often trained to think that their usefulness is over. Clothed 
in a borderless white cloth, living on a vegetarian diet, withdrawn 
from all auspicious functions and deprived of the chance to learn a 
profession and make a career for themselves, even in more prosperous 
days, these young women have been a total loss to the community. 
Their sole usefulness was as unpaid drudges in their fathers’ or father- 
in-laws’ households. The rigorous discipline to which they were 
subjected has now relaxed to a great extent. The age-limit for mar¬ 
riage now prevents children under fourteen from becoming w idow s. 
Many middle-class families send their young widows to various 
widows’ homes for training, mostly industrial. But their number is 
infinitesimal compared with the hundreds of thousands of widows 
whose abilities are never given a chance to develop. In this respect 
too, the present financial crisis is acting somewhat like a boon, by 
making it impossible for many families to take on the additional res¬ 
ponsibility of an unattached widow. Society, therefore, is obliged to 
consider their condition, which is always the first step tow ards reform. 
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They need not all be remarried, because marriage is not the sole career 
for women, but they may be taught to lead industrious and useful 
lives, in the service of their country and countrymen. Here again a 
proper education is the only solution. 

5. Conclusion 

Dignity of Life : As our survey of the position of women in 
modern India draws to a close, we realize all the more that to ensure 
a permanent and true emancipation of women, one must recognize 
the dignity of human life. Mental slavery is more difficult to remedv 
than political slavery, which at the worst is an external appendage. 
\\ omen must grow conscious of their own deserts and usefulness. A 
married life, where the wife enjoys the respect of her husband and 
authority over her household, holds as much dignity as the most 
esteemed of careers, because it gives her the opportunity to create, 
preserve and protect the costliest possessions of her country, namely, 
the children of the nation. 

But it is also true that each and every woman is not intended 
for an ordinary married existence. Women with a mission in life 
should be given the opportunity to develop their particular abilities 
in their own way, and thus dedicate their lives to the service of 
humanity. 

The. most ruinous disease of the present sophisticated generations 
of the world is that they have forgotten to respect life and, instead 
of loving its goodness, despise its weaknesses. The outcome of such 
a mental attitude is its uninspired art and literature and its total lack 
of faith in the purpose of all life. India, which has scaled the heights 
of glory, and plumbed the depths of misery, must not let her woman 
plunge into this pitfall of hopelessness. Those who are waking from 
sleep expect the daylight, not the darkness. So let it be in India. 

The Apotheosis of the Mother: In our country the servitors of 
a household address the mistress of the house as mother. The total 
stranger addresses every woman as mother. The deities of learning 
and prosperity are represented in the images of beautifid women, as 
motherhood incarnate. It has been said that the Hindu grows old, 
not when his hair turns grey, but when he loses his mother. Before 
going on a journey and on returning, most Hindus touch the feet of 
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their mothers. This apotheosis of motherhood is not the cult of a 
physical fact, but the idealization of the sublimest qualities of mother¬ 
hood, of selfless devotion, unquestioning love and complete self- 
abnegation. The physical phenomenon of bearing children is the 
least part of it. From a woman worthy of being called mother, the 
Indian tradition expects perfect purity, loyalty and unselfishness. 
These qualities have a beauty of their own, and the Indian mother 

very often cares for no other aid to beauty. 

In this world every noble institution carries within itself the 
seeds of its own destruction. So it has been with our Indian mothers. 
Their carelessness about their appearance, their indifference to their 
own health and their indulgent tenderness for their children have 
grown to be the greatest handicaps to the successful rearing of then- 
children. Indian mothers must reaUze that it is as much their duty 
to care for whatever good looks, abilities and health they have been 
endowed with by Providence, as it is to care for the children t ey 


have borne. 

Clumsy mothers rear clumsy children, sick mothers rear im- 
healthy children and over-indulgent mothers weak children. To 
consider others and to be able to do without things are lessons to be 
learnt in childhood ; this our mothers must not forget. The hardest 
lesson of all for a mother is to teach her own children to do without 
her ministrations, to stand on their own feet, make their own mistakes 
and bear the consequences. Those who rear men and women for 
the service of mankind must themselves have a core of firmness. 
More than tenderness, more selflessness is to be demanded of our 


Indian mothers. , 

Christ enjoins us not to lay up treasures on earth, where the 

worm and rust will get them and thieves may break in, but in heaven. 
In our country we have neglected too long some of our earthly duties. 
It is right that every man and woman should demand the opportunity 
to live with dignity worthy of a human bemg. Knowledge self- 
control, habits of industry, faith in one’s own principles, ideals of 
service and forgiveness of others-these are the highest objects of 
life, but there are other qualities which we must also cultivate— 
cleanliness, punctuality, adaptability and openness of mind. 

The women of India believe in the future. 1 oo much has 
already been said of the consolations of an after-life. Let us seek 
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fulfilment jtt this life cno. but in the true Indian way, not solely in 
indulgence and enjoyment whose surfeit results in a sense of trust™- 
turn, but in performing those duties which fall to our share, and 
accepting with gratitude and humility those gncxl things the earth 
offers us. And remembering that though we cannot eradicate all 
the evils of the world, we can always mitigate the sufferings of those 
at hand, and by never compromising with falsehood and cruelty, let 
us perpetuate our own highest ideals of womanhood. 
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great women in vedic literature 

1, Introduction 

Of cheat women in Vedic literature our information is 
unfortunately scanty and uncertain* Although some "’amen appear 
to have been heroic enough to take part In big fights, they have h:»i 
no place in political life : the MatoSymt SanthUS (+. 7. 4j expressly 
savs that men go to the assembly, and not women* In the tune of 
the Unani shads wc have evidence that some women shared lit the 
intellectual interests of the day. as is exemplified by Yajfiavalkya a 
IV , t> wives one of whom w as interested in his philosophical discussion, 
the other not. As scholars or teachers some other women are 
mentioned* such as Carpi, who tried to embarrass even the great 
Yajnavalkva by her searching questions. But these instances prob¬ 
ably form exceptions rather than the rule: for from the tune of the 
Brtihmanas wt- find distinct traces of the lowering of the position of 
women No doubt, the wife was a regular participator m the 
sacrificial offerings of her husband : hut her right of independently 
offering oblation appears to have been restricted .n later tunes- bhe 
was given an honoured place indeed as mistress m her husband a 
home, but she was still subservient to his will: and m the Shetapalh* 

lira It nut na (I. 0. 1 Hi l& *- 9 ) « ha .™ * ref ™* co , llu ‘ ™ e 
that the’wife should take her food, not with but after the husband. 
Although the Katyayam Shtmta-mtra {I. 1. 7) remarks that the 
shrntl ' does not discriminate between man and woman, this 
Umkmana (4. 4. 2. [3) declares that ‘women own neither themselves 
nor an inheritance: The marriage lie was indeed not Itghtly 
regarded, hut polygamy was freely allowed, and the obligation oE 
chastitv was laid on the weaker sex alone. Ail this makes it 
doubtful whether the decidedly high ideal of family hfe, evinced 
bv the implied equality of Patm (wife) as the counterpart of Pati 
(husband), was always'actually fulfilled: bur there is evidence to 
show that the women’s own sphere continued to be the home, 
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where her authority was seldom disputed (Taitt. Sam. 6. 2. 1. 1 ; 
Shat. Br. 5. 2. 1. 10). 

But in the time of the Rig-Veda women appear to have enjoyed 
greater freedom and equality. We hear of several women-seers 
whose hymns are said to have been preserved in this earliest record 
of Indo-Aryan culture. Ancient works on Rig-Vedic literature like 
the Brihad-devata of Shaunaka and the several Antikramanis, all of 
which must have been composed some time before the Christian era, 
record the tradition of their authorship, and ascribe to them some¬ 
times single verses and sometimes groups of them running into 
whole hymns. The validity of the ascription has sometimes been 
doubted by modern scholars, with the suggestion that these hymns 
were later compositions based on traditional myths and legends ; but 
nothing convincing has been adduced in support of this suggestion. 

2. Women-Seers in the Rig-Veda 

We have a list of twenty-seven women-seers, called brahma- 
vadinis, in the Rig-Veda. Of these some, like Aditi, Juhu, IndranT, 
Sarama, UrvashI, Ratrl and Surya, can be counted as divine or semi¬ 
divine beings of a mythological character ; while some, like Shri, 
Medha, Dakshina and Shraddha, are obvious personifications of 
abstract ideas. Leaving them aside, we have only nine or ten 
brahmavadinis who can be regarded as real human beings respon¬ 
sible for the verses assigned to them. They are Vishwavara, Apala, 
Ghosha, Godha, wife of Vasukra, sister of Agastva, Lopamudra, 
Shashwatl and Romasha. To this should be added the name of 
Vach, but it has been doubted whether she was a real woman-seer. 
The term brahmavadini in this connection need not be taken in a 
deeper philosophical sense. The verses themselves show that the 
women-seers do not claim any higher knowledge of Brahman as it 
was understood in later times, but they only praise the various deities 
they worship and speak only of their own joys and sorrows of life. 
The term Brahman, therefore, should be taken here properly in the 
earlier Vedic sense of prayer or devotion. 

Vach: The most remarkable hymn ascribed to Vach, which 
occurs in the tenth mandala of the Rig-Veda (ID. 125), is known today 
as the Devi-sukta. It is employed in the autumnal worship of the 
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(yxidess) Dm, r»r the Sbakta worshipper of the goddess take this 
Rig ledic c< imposition as (he basis of their devotion. But the 
atcoimt given in the subsidiary Vddic literature is different. ! here 
the hymn is said to have been uttered by Vic h> daughter ol me sage 
Amhhmia (Vagambhrim). But since the woman-seer in ihis hymn 
conceives, in a pantheistic inuod, her unity with the universe as the 
source anti regulating spirit of all things, it has been presumed that 
the name Vach (Word) is merely metaphorical, and that then: never 
existed any real woman-seer of that name. Hence u became 
possible, in later times, to identify the seer Vach with Vach Saraswati, 
the goddess of speech, or with the abstract Sbabda-Brahman (l ogos), 
or even with Shakti as the principle of primeval Energy, and to 
elaborate on this basis various mystical interpretations of the hymn. 
But the older evidence of Vedic literature itself goes against rhis 
presumption, and very dearly regards this hymn to he the composi¬ 
tion of a particular woman seer, whose lofty inspiration has, thus, 
given it a high place in the history of Indian thought. In her 
impassioned utterance she tells us t 

I walk with the Rudras and the Vasus, 

]. with the Adilyas and ail the gods; 

I bear up the two, Mitra and Vanina, 

I, India and Agni, I, the two Ashwins. 

I sustain the pressed-nut soma , 

I r Twashiri, Push an and Bhaga ; 

[ give wealth to him that brings oblation. 

To the worshipper devout, and him that presses soma. 

I am the queen, the bestower of riches, 

1 was the first to know among the holy ones: 

Me, the gods put in many places. 

Making me enter and dwell abundantly. 

By me . whoever eats food, and whoever secs. 

Whoever breathes, and whoever hears what is said, 

Thev dwell in me, though they know it not; 

Listen, O wise, to thee l say what is true. 
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Verily t mvself speak all this. 

What is welcome to the gods and men : 

Whoever 1 love I make strong. 

I make him a Brahma, a sage and a seer. 

1 spread out the bow of Kudra for him 

To slay the unbeliever w ith his arrow ; 

I make strife among the people ; 

1 pervade all the earth and heaven. 

I give birth to the father on the head of all this; 

My source is in the midst of waters in the sea ; 

Thence l spread through all the worlds. 

And touch this heaven with my eminence. 

It is 1 who blow as the wind blows, 

Taking hold of all the worlds ; 

Past heaven anti past this earth 

1 have by greatness become such. 

The mystical exaltation expressed in this hymn, which feels 
identity of self with the entire universe, is somewhat strange in die 
predominantly practical and polytheistic age of the Rig-Veda ; but 
ie is not altogether unexpected, having been expressed In various 
ways in other hymns, especially In the Hiranyagarbha-Pu itisha 
hymns of a pantheistic character. To seek unity in the midst of 
diversity is a natural trend of human thought ; but here it is not 
any systematic philosophical thinking but essentially emotional 
realization of what is transcendental that gives a- distinctive signifi¬ 
cance to this powerful hymn. By characterizing this utterance as 
The Word Speaketh' a foreign scholar has rightly emphasized its 
importance as an instance of divine inspiration acknowledged in 
most religious systems; and from this point of view it is clear that 
a wider or universal interpretation is not Impossible. It is no 
wonder, therefore, that this hymn was made the basis of Shakti 
worship in later times. The author, whoever she was, was un- 
douhtedv one of the great women id the Vedit Age. 
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VtsiwtWdra: in the composition «f other nine w»mcn- 
seers we have no trace of well high thought or hclmg N^erihe- 
less, these great women give unrestrained expression to the iniuiiaie 
joys and sorrows of their homely life; and the hymns, however 
scanty, are of importance, not only as showing the g portion 
occupied l>v them in Rig-Vedic times, but also as p\mg a y imp^e 
into the inner heart of the woman. Of these, the hymn of B* 
vcrses assigned to Vishwavara of the Atri family occurs in the fifth, 
the family booh of the Arris. Apparently a married woman, she 
approaches the blazing sacrificial Fire a, dawn, with her face towards 
the east, offers oblations to the gods and prays for love and happiness 
in wedded life. Wc translate here the first three verses: 


'i’he fully kindled Fire, bright against the firmament, 

Facing the dawn, shines far and wide ; 

Vishwavara proceeds towards the east with obeisance. 

Praising the gods, with ohladon and ladle full of butter. 

Fully kindled. G Fire, vou are the lord of immortality ; 

You follow and bring welfare to hint who offers oblations; 
The worshipper whom you approach brings all lus wealth. 
And, O Fire, he spreads his hospitality before you. 


Repress our foes, O Fire, to ensure our great good fortune : 

I^t the riches brought by you be of the highest excellence ; 

Make the wedded life fully restrained. 

Overpower the strength of those who are hostile to us. 


From this devotional hymn it is dear ihnt \ ishwavam not only 
composed the hymn, but herself performed the sacrifice in her t> 
right. This right appears to have been withdrawn m the age o 

the Brahmanas, 

,1 : In the hymn <8. 91) asagned <° ApHU, we haw ■ a 

» tnl J mixture <.f myth and reality. Although married like 
V.sh™vii.n. A,-UL ah„ of the Am family, «. less fortunate. 
Aim. led with 1 skin disease, which would not a Ion hair to grow 
h „ bod,, she was discarded by her husband. How she met and 
worshipped India in a curious way and became freed faaa the 
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disease is the subject-matter of her hymn, which occurs, not in the 
family book of the Airis, hut in the eighth book of the R^Vcdn, 
Knowing that the sorttu-juicc was India's favourite drink, Apalfi. 
going out to fetch water, picked up a soma plant on her way, and 
began to crush it between her teeth for extracting the juice for Indra. 
As Indra heard the sound, he thought it proceeded From sonut 
pressing stones. He hastened there, and drank the sottui from 
Apala s lips. He gave her three boons, which made her father's 
bald head, his barren field and her hairless limb to grow abundant I v. 
Then passing Apala three times through the aperture of the car. 
the cart and the yoke, Indra made her fair skinned and freed from 
disease, from the intimacy thus indicated, the Bphad-devaiS gives 
she legend as an instance of a god falling in love with an earthly 
maiden. The incident is thus described in the hymn with the 
praise of Indra: 

A maiden, going to fetch water, 
found a soma plant in the path ; 

Returning homeward the spoke: 

*bor Indra I press you, for Shakra I press you’. 

You who go from house to house, 
a hem shining in your glory, 

Como and drink this soma pressed by mv teeth, 

along with fried grains, and cakes and chants of praise. 

We would know you, Indra, but wc know you not; 

O drops of soma, flow for Indra slowly, vet more slowly. 

Many times may Indra make us strong, 

Many times may Indra give us wealth : 

Many times wandering with husband's hatred. 

May we now be united with Indra. 

() Indra, make these three places grow abundantly 

My father's head arid his field and mv limb; 

Make fertile this field of ours which is barren. 

Make my limb ami my fathers head full of hair. 
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Three times did you purify Apala 

Through the hole of the chariot, the cart and the yoke. 

And you made her, O India Shatakratu, 

Have a skin resplendent like the sun. 

GhoshS : Of all the woroen-sccrs Ghoshi made the largest 
contribution, two entire hymns of the tenth book (Rig-Vedq, 39 40), 
each containing fourteen verses assigned to her. She belonged to a 
family of great seers; her grandfather «m Dirghatamas and her 
father Kakshtvat, both of whom were composers of several hymns 
in praise of the Ashwins. But high-born as she was, she could not 
find a husband because she had white leprosy, and grew old in the 
house of her father. It is said that invoked Uy her two hymns, the 
Ashwins, worshipped by h« forefathers, cured her of the disease 
and made her worthy of wedded happiness. The nest hymn {m. 41) 
is said ro have been composed' by her son Suhastya. Of the two 
hymns composed hv Chosha, the first refers to the various great 
deeds of the Ashwins in helping and curing the blind, the diseased 
and the feeble ; the second is mure personal and expresses Ghosha s 
more intimate feelings and desires. The hymn is too long to be 
lullv translated here, hut we give the verses in which there is a 
joyful anticipation of the bliss of married life: 

The woman has been horn ; let him, desirous of maiden, 

approach her; 

For him let the spreading creepers grow along with rain ; 

Lei the streams flow for him as if down on an incline ; 

For him who is not to be conquered, let there be the rights 

of a husband. 

The men who weep for their life, w-ho give them a place 

in the sacrifice. 

Who hold them long W-bed in ardent embrace ; 

Who beget the wished-for child for the sake of the Fathers. 

To such husbands ihe wives bring happiness by their embrace. 

We know not that happiness of theirs; explain well to us 

How it is that young men rarrv in the house of young girls; 
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Hu s is our desire. O Ash wins, thru we repair 

T o the house of the husband, who is devoted, strong and nmnlv. 

O Ashwins, rich in food, may your gtxxl will come down to us ; 

May you control the desire in our hearts; 

D Twin Assoc iates, be our protector* anti lords of welfare ; 

May wc, being loved, reach the house of the husband. 

On ibe house of my man, O Ash wins, bestow wealth 

And a son to me, who always sing vour praise ; 

.Make the fords well watered, Q lords of waters. 

Remove on the way all evil hindrance that stands. 

Other ff / nmen-iS^cTj; To the remaining six women- see is, iuu 
whole hymns but a few stanzas only are assigned. The first five 
and a half of the sixth verse of hymn 134 of the tenth hook are 
said to have been composed by Mandhitri in praise of India; but 
ihe remaining half of the sixth and the seventh verse are ascribed 
to Goclha. There is- however, nothing remarkable in these verse* 
except a eulogy of Indra and the Vishwcndcva®, Similarly, the 
anonymous wife of Vastikra is credited with the first stanza of a 
hymn (10. 28) in praise of Imlra, while her husband is the seer of 
a part of this and the immediately preceding hymn (10. 27), the 
ascription going back to the time of the Rig-Vedic Aranyakas 
(4ifur<y0j !. 2, Sliaiitihityunti, 1. 3). ihe sister of Agsstva. 

whose name is not known, contributes a single stanza to a hvmn 
(ID. GO, 6). the rest of which is assigned to her sons, the Caiijiayanas. 
fn this verse she makes a heroic call upon King Asamari of the 
Jkshwuku family to come to the aid of her sons who, as domestic 
pi km w ere dismissed by him, but one or w hom was killed hv the 
crafty priests appointed In their place {Brihad-devatU, 7, S4-102) : 

O king, yoke the red horses to your chariot for the 

nephews of Agasrva ; 

And overcome all the niggardly Partis who do 

not offer worship* 

It is noteworthy m this connection that references are not 
wanting to warlike or sport-luving women in the Rig+Veda. Wc 
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have a mention (). 116, 15) of Vishpala, who In Khela's (her 
husband's?) battle had a leg severed like the pin ion of a wild bird ; 
but the Ash wins as divine physicians replaced it with an iron 
limb. In another obscure hymn (10, 102), Mudgala is said to 
have won a fight (or a chariot-race?) with the aid of his wife 
Mitdgalanl as the charioteer. But none of these women is the seer 
of any hymn. 

Of a somewhat different kind arc the few verses of which 
Lopainndt a, Shashwati and Romashii are the reputed authors. They 
arc remarkable for their plain-speaking in giving spontaneous expres¬ 
sion to the innate urge of a wife for the embrace of her husband, of 
which she had been deprived. Agastyas wife Lopamudra is the 
seer of two stanzas in a hymn (1. 179. 1-2), dedicated to love, in 
which we have a strange dialogue on this topic between the great 
ascetic and his wife, 1 1 red of her husbands practice of austerity 
and continence, the wife who had served him long and faithfully 
feels herself neglected, and makes an impassioned appeal for his 
love and company: 

For many long years in the past, hath by day and by night. 

And in the mornings, have I wearied mvsell serving you ; 

Now decay impairs the beaut)' of my litnbs; 

What then?—Let husbands approach their wives. 

The ancient sages who attained truth. 

And talked of truth with the very gods. 

They did beget children, hut did not break their penance , 

Therefore, should the wives be approached by their husbands. 

From ilie last stanza of the hymn it appears thru LopimUdra s 
appeal did nut go in vain ; and Agastya discharged the duties of 
both his domestic and ascetic life without neglecting the one for 
i he Other. In the same way, Shashwatl, who is called Nan or 
woman far excellence, expresses her joy in a phallic verse (I. 179. 6) 
on finding her husband Asahga Playogi recover his lost manhood. 
Rnmasha. mentioned in the Brihad-devafS as the wife of King 
Uhivayavva, expresses ill one verse (I. 126. 7 \ her youth hi) gladness 
on the attainment of puberty, and challenges her husband to feel 
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her closely, since she is no longer immature. Jt is remark able that 
these frank and honest expressions of womanly passion have not 
been rejected, but have been given a plate in the sacred text, 

3. Women-Seers in Tire Upantshao 

Mtiilfcyi: There is no trace of any great woman in the desert 
of desolate theological speculation of the extensive Brahman a litera¬ 
ture, But coming to the Upanishads, we find at least two women of 
outstanding personality who could engage even the great Yajhavalkya 
in high philosophical discussion. The one was his wife Mai treyI. and 
the other, his disputant GargT, daughter of the sage Vachaknu. Un¬ 
fortunately we do not know much about them except what is given 
incidentallv in the Brihuffiir/inyafta Upanishad : but from the little 
we have it is dear that they were keen seekers after truth. The sage 
Yajhavalkya, the greatest teacher of the age, is about to renounce the 
world, and wishes to make a settlement of his worldly goods between 
Ids two wives, Maitreyl and Kilty ay ani. On learning this Maitreyl 
says: “Sir, if this whole earth, full of wealth, be mine, should I be 
immortal by it?” “No," replies Yajhavalkya, “like the life of rich 
people will he thy life : hut: there is no hope of immortality by 
wealth." Then Maitreyl says: “What should 1 do with that which 

ri* ■ 

would not make me immortal? Tell me, sir, of that alone which 
you know (of immortality)." Yajhavalkya, very pleased, replies: 
“You have been truly dear to me, and you speak dear words. Come, 
take your seat; 1 will explain it to you. As I explain, meditate on it.” 
Yajhavalkya then imparts to Maitreyl the knowledge of Brahman 
as a means to immortality, which, fully recorded, forms the highest 
teaching of the Upatiijhad. 

Gdrgi : GiirgT appears to have been a more accomplished scholar, 
who ipicstions Yajhavalkya at great length upon fhc origin of all 
existence, until the great sage, perturbed by her question mgs. ex¬ 
claims: “Ask not too much, Gargi, so that thy head may not fall off 
thy body. Truly, concerning divinity one must not ask too much. 
Thou dost ask too much, Gargi ; ask not too much.'' Thus silenced, 
she was. however, not subdued. Again in an assembly of sages, she 
seeks permission to ask two questions of the famous teacher, adding: 
“Should he answer those, none of you can ever beat him in describing 
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the Brahman" She tlun advances towards Ysjnavalkys fearlessly 
with the words: “I ask you. As a hero’s son from Banaras or from 
Videha strings the slackened bow and arises with two foe-piercing 
arrows in his hand, so I confront you with two questions. Answer 
me these." At the end of the highly philosophical dispute she 
acknowledges her defeat, and very generously declares to the 
assembled 'sages*: “You should consider yourselves fortunate if you 
ger away front him with a salutation ; never shall any of you beat 
him in describing the Brahman. 
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GREAT WOMEN IN THE RAMAYANA 

!. INTRODUCTION 

**Devoi 1.1 > ru tapas (austerity) ami stead hyaya (study of the 
Vedas) : It is with these auspicious ami highly significant words that 
Valmiki, himself an ascetic, begins his Ranmyana. These words form 
pan of the description of the eminent sage Narad*, who paid a visit to 
him, Valmiki opened the conversation by expressing his eagerness 
to know who, among his contemporaries, was considered the embodi¬ 
ment of all virtues. The list of qualities was indeed exhaustive, 
including valour, truthfulness, seif-control, firm adherence to vows and 
a desire to secure the welfare of all creatures, 1 In reply Niirada 
gave him an accouni of Rama, Some time later Brahma appeared 
before \ almiki and instructed him to compose the entire history of 
Kama, “Even what is not known," assured the deity, "shall lie 
duly unfolded to you." 3 Valmiki, accordingly, “employed his yoga 
power anti dearly saw before him Kama, Lakshmana and Sita, 
together with Dasharaiha and his wives, living in his kingdom, all 
laughing, talking and acting, bearing themselves exactly as in real 
life. And having truly seen everything by virtue of his contempla¬ 
tion, he set about recording the liisrorv of that fascinating personality 

Tile centra of attention in Vfilmiki's composition is thus 
quite fittingly Kama the man. Celestials, sages, women and other 
characters are ho presented as to set olT to advantage the greatness 
of this hero. V omen appear in all possible relationships, as mothers, 
wives and daughters. Each is shown as passing through a different 
level of moral or emotional control. Some of them stand in direct 
relationship with Rama. The majority, however are connected with, 
and therefore affected considerably by, the virtues and vices of 

1 Vtttmfkl ramJvtmd: Madnn Lam Journal Prm rdirion, !. 1. 2-4, The mjW.iurni 
rcfciTFurci art e& the timi*. 1 

M.Z.3S. * t. 3. 3-7. 
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others—kings, noblemen and even common people. Saintly women 
too are described, some remaining alone and some in the company 
of their virtuous associates. The total picture is so skilfully and 
artistically drawn that every virtue found in any one individual is 
shown to be already present in Slta, while whatever defects may be 
found in other characters are made, by contrast, to enhance her 

surpassing glory. . 

As an illustration of this contrast we may take the chain ot 
anxious thoughts Hanumat (Hanuman) had on failing to see “the 
chaste Slta.” “Looking at Mandodarf, having the splendour of gold 
and adorned with diverse ornaments, sleeping apart, the very 
mistress of the inner apartments,” he first thought within himself, 
“This one, endowed with the wealth of youth and beauty, might 
be Slta.” 4 The next moment, however, he decided that it could not 
be for “separated from Rama, Slta is incapable of sleeping, eating 
or’decorating herself or drinking. She is incapable of associating 
with any other person, even if he were the king of the celestials 
himself. This lady whom I see is some other.” 3 

2. Two Main Types 

Great women described by Valmlki can be brought under two 
main types. One is represented by such saintly ladies as Anasuya, 
who cast ofE all worldly ambitions and retired to the forest to lead 
a life of tapas or mental discipline. Shabarl and Swayamprabha 
belong to this group of advanced souls. They are found staying 
practically alone, spreading the fragrance of their inner perfection 
for the benefit of those who get into their immediate neighbourhood. 
Ahalya is described in greater detail. Her struggles, her fall and 
her further disciplines teach us a number of lessons. 

The second type is represented by women who remained in 
society, led a family life and rose to eminence by faithfully dis¬ 
charging their proper duties. In this category come Mandodarl, 
Sarama and Trijata, all residing in Lanka, Tara residing in 
Kishkindha, the three queens of Dasharatha residing in Ayodhya, 
and finally Slta, who revealed her greatness wherever she was placed. 
When we call them great, what exactly do we mean? Do we mean 
that their lives were so pure, so free from human weaknesses and 

•5. 11. 1-3. 


*5. 10. 50-3. 
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so richly endowed with subtle protective forces that no complicated 
situations could arise to upset them? Far from it; the greatness of 
most of them consisted rather in their capacity to face all trials and 
tribulations, armed with the strength that truth, sincerity, self- 
sacrifice and other virtues gave. As Lakshmana reminded Rama 
once, “The great remain unagitated in the midst of difficulties, just 
as mountains remain unshaken by the velocity of strong winds.” 6 A 
study of the Ramdyana shows that in the case of almost every great 
woman, the initial stroke of calamity from outside or the surging up 
of greed from within did as a matter of fact produce the normal 
human reaction of feeling desperate or of trying intrigue. But as 
the first effects subsided, every lady regained her balance, very slowly 
in many cases, but steadily, until at last she reached the highest 
values of life that mankind can ever manifest under similar 
circumstances. 


3. The Forest Group 

Anasuya: Tapas and swadhyaya being the keys to eminence, 
as pointed out by Valmlki himself in his opening verse, it is but 
fitting that our humble study of the great women, described in his 
poem, should commence by paying homage to the saintly lady, 
Anasuya. She was very old at the time, and “her joints had become 
slackened, her skin wrinkled and her hair white. Her whole frame 
shook, like a plantain leaf in the wind.” 7 Unique was the meeting 
of Slta and Anasuya. Both were equal in the depth of their 
devotion to their husbands. Atri’s was a life of retirement and 
meditation, while Rama’s was predominantly one of administration 
of vast territories. This accounted for the major differences in the 
experiences and reactions of the two chaste ladies. Thus Anasuya, 
following her lord, performed mighty austerities and dedicated their 
fruits to the benefit of others. Once, said Atri, people suffered 
much from the consequences of a drought extending over a decade. 
Anasuya then “created fruits and roots and made the waters of the 
Ganga flow through their very asylum.” 8 Austerity and compassion 
were the key-notes of her character. 

She began to discourse on wifely virtues, making Slta an 
occasion for it. “By luck it is,” said she, “that you, O Slta, take 

* 3 ' 67< 7 ' 8 ' ’2. 117. 17-8. *2. 117. 9-10. 
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dclight in righteousness. You have left your kindred and, banishing 
pride, followed your husband to the wooda” By way oi contrast 
she also describes how bad women “range at their will" and "reap 

infamy."" . _ 

There was no need to advise Sita on these topics, since (he 

virtues mentioned bv Anasuya were already established m her. \ et, 
3 k the words uttered by the saintly lady were charged with her ove 
and blessings, Slta honoured (hem and said with fitting humility, 
“I know that a woman’s spiritual guide is her husband. 1 hese 
lessons were in the very air that Sirs breathed. "What my mother- 
in-law." said she, “instructed me at the time of my leaving for the 
forest is constantly in my mind. And what my mother also taught 
me in the presence of fire is very well remembered by me. Nor 
have 1 forgotten what my relatives said to me, viz. that the austerity 
of a woman consists in ministering to her husband. “Savitri, she 
added, "having served her lord, is highly honoured in heaven, and 
you too, following the »mc course, have secured the same desirable 

end."" 1 

Anasuya was very much delighted, and she said, "By resorting 
to the energy of my austerity, i wish to confer a boon upon you/ 
When Slta politely avoided asking for any particular favour, 
inasmuch as “everything had been done" for her. Anasuya said 
that she would satisfy her own personal desire by gifting an unfading 
garland, a few ornaments and some precious sandal paste. “Daubing 
your limbs with this excellent paint,” she said, “you will make your 
husband happy, even as UkshmT docs Vishnu." 11 Anasuya then 
made Sitii narrate the thrilling story of how Kama broke the how 
and took her hand in marriage. As the narration ended, the day 
also ended. Anastiva, with delicate poetic touches, described the 
sunset scene, with the birds settling down to sleep and the ascetics 
entering their asylums with their water-pitchers. She then asked 
Sitii to put on the gifted dress and ornaments and go into 
Kama's presence to enhance his joy, “Witnessing the honour 
accorded to Sita, Kama and Lakshmana were transported with 

delight.” 14 

Shahari: If Anasuya represents perfection got through service 
2 . 118. 2, 7-10. “2, US- H-3J. "i I'* 
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centering round her husband, Shabarl represents perfection stem ml 
through unflinching devotion to spiritual guides. Her masters were 
well known as disciples of the eminent sage Matahga. Then 
austerity was so wonderfully creative that even drops of sweat 
falling from thdr bodies, as they collected wild fruits for their 
teacher, were said to have transformed themselves into unfading 
garlands 1 11 What then to speak of words that fell from their lips! 
They assured Shabari, "Rama will come to your asylum. Seeing 
him, you will go to that best of abodes whence none returns." 
From that day Shaban waited eagerly for the arrival of Rama, 
keeping various wild fruits for offering to him. So, as soon as he 
arrived, she rose up with folded hands and fell at his feet. In reply 
to Rama's kind enrjuh ies she said, “Favoured with vour presence, 
my austerity has attained its eurtsiimmatinn, Mv very birth has 
now become blessed, and my service to my spiritual masters fruitful. 
You are the foremost of the celestials. Worshipping you, T shall 
attain to the abode of the deities.” She then offered him the fruits. 
Having thus fulfilled her desire of serving Rama, the old lady, 
wearing matted locks, rags and the akin of an antelope, “entered 
the lire" with Rama's glances falling on herd 4 "Rv virtue of her 
meditation, she repaired to that holy region where the pure-hearted 
sages, her preceptors, lived.” 

Sh;d>ari, the low-caste woman who attained illumination, affords 
a striking contrast to many characters of the RamSyrma. Her 
main act of austerity consisting in serving her saintly teachers, she 
shines owing to her simplicity, devotion, unerring insight and self- 
mastery. Her life shows that illumuicitinn comes to the sincere 
aspirant, irrespective of ancestry', scholarship, sex or rituals. 

S’jMtyaihprahha; There was a saintlv lady who did not come 
into direct contact with Rama, but assisted his work hy serving 
Hanftmai and his companions. When ihev all got fatigued they 
entered into a vast cave in search of food ami water. It was a 
magnificent cave, having golden trees, jewelled scats and elegant 
dwelling places. Going further inside, the monkevs met an"old 
female ascetic, “wearing black deer skin, and flaming in energy.” 
Ifanumat asked hei who she was and to whom the rave belonged, 

7XM-5, 11 3, 74. 3J-3, 
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And referring to the beautiful things found there, lie asked her, 
"Have these sprung from your power, or do they owe ihcir existence 

to the ascetic energy of another?’ ls 

Swavatiiprabba, who was praising righteousness and was 
cniraeedin the welfare of all brings,’* said in reply that the whole 
grove was constructed by Maya. He had obtained consummate 
mastery in his art through prolonged austerity and the blessings t>l 
the Creator. Maya, however, conceived a passion for the Apams 
Hema. This irritated Indra, who “struck him down with his 
thunderbolt. Brahma then conferred on Hema this tine forest and 
the privilege of enjoying everything therein." As Hema, skillet m 
dance and music, had gone somewhere, Swayamprabha was remain¬ 
ing there as a guardian om of love f«r her friend! Ij 

Finding that the monkeys were tired and hungry, she first 
permitted them to cat and drink as they liked. Afterwards, when 
she heard their story and saw their eagerness to return to their work, 
she said. “It is hard for any one to go hack alive from here, but 
by the potent', «f my austerity, acquired through sell discipline, 1 
shall deliver you from this den. Close your eyes. Ihey o eye 
and dosed their eves. Within a second she took them all near the 
sea, and wishing them good luck, went back lo her abode. 

What :i glorious example of self-abnegation I Slaying m Hie 
midst of plenty, and having the power to make nature obey her 
slightest wish. Ibis saintly daughter of Menwavarnt lived on frugal 
fare"" and guarded the abode or her friend. As occasions arose, 
she extended hospitality to others and even employed her yoga 
power to relieve those in distress. And all this she did wtih no 
ulterior purpose than the ‘welfare of all beings." 

Ahttlya t We shall now turn to the fourth and last person of 
the forest" group, namely, Ahalya, Her story has to be approached 
with respect and reverence by aU who sincerely struggle for self- 
masterv. For it shows that spiritual eminence is hardly achieved 
at one bound by anybody, but that it comes as the culmination of 
a series of victories over the lower impulses ^ oneself. 

Hula means ugliness. As there was nothing blamable in her, 

"4. 50. 39-41 l 51. B. 

» 4 . 33 . 6 9 . 
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Brahma him self gave her the name Ahalya. Once, we are told, the 
deity left her in die care of the sage Gautama for a long time. The 
Bell-con trolled Gautama looked after her carefully and gave her 
hack, [Hire and unsullied. Highly pleased with this virtuous con¬ 
duct, lli nhma gave her in marriage to Gautama himself.* Marriage 
did not alter their attitude towards discipline, fur they continued 
their ascetic practices with the same intensity and rigour as before. 
There was, however, in A halva's character a small trade of “pen urse 
understanding" and curiosity- 1 which, combined with her “matchless 
beauty," exposed her to temptation. And that temptation came 
through the treachery of Indra, who had imagined himself to be the 
proper husband for her, and therefore had become lull of jcolonsv 
when she was married to Gautama. In the absence of the sage, 
India assumed his form and found no difficulty in seducing her, 
since, apparently, her austerity was not at that stage strong enough 
to triumph over the demands of ihe senses. 

Advance in austerity makes speech creative, so that what the 
saint utters comes true. 2 * An angry speech then becomes a curse, 
while a speech with goodwill behind it becomes a blessing. No 
person, however, is affected by any curse unless there is some serious 
defect in his or her character. In this instance, Gautama in 
righteous indignation cursed Indra as well as Ahalva. To Ahalya 
he said, “You arc gifted with beauty and youth, but your mind is 
fickle. You shall not continue as the single beautiful damsel in the 
world/™ “For a thousand years," he added, “you shall live here 
unseen, feeding on air, without food and tormented by repentance/" 1 
Gautama then, however, assured her saving, “When the irrepressible 
Rama will come to this dense forest, you will be cleansed (1 f your 
sin by giving him hospitality,"** 

At the sight of Rama her curse ended. “Seeing the magnificent 
lady flaming in ascetic energy” both the princes took hold of her 
feet. Bui she, “remeinhering Gautama's words, took hold of theirs." 
The celestials then honoured Ahalya, and with her person purified 
by austerity, she was taken back by her saintly husband* When 
Vishvvamitra narrated this story in the court of Jan aka, Shit tan an da. 
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Ahalva’s son, with his hair standing oft end, enquired again and 
“Did mV famous and exalted mother . . . grown old in 
asceticism . . . entertain Rama with the produce of the woods 
Vishwaunitra assured him that everything necessary was properly 
carried out and that Ahalya had been accepted hv Gautama, as 
Renukit by Bhrigu s son, 

4, The Lanka Cnoup 

Somma: Let us now turn to the study of eminent women in 
,hc L»AkI gamp. As far as SUas life in Lanka was concern,-,I. wc 
knen .hat it was one of agony for her. But there were a few bright 
spou here ami there ; and one such was her relationship with Sarama, 

the virtuous- 1 * wife of Vihhlshana. t 

Before die battle began, Havana showed Sita the illusion nf a 
head resembling Raima's, looking as if newly severed from the trunk. 
Believing that her husband was really slain, she lamented piously 
and icU into a swoon. Before Havana could do anything further, 
he had to hurry to the council hall to discuss with his generals about 

the manner of destroying the enemy. , _ 

Havana himself had deputed Sarama to be a companion to him 
and to protect her. This “kind-hearted lady, firm in vows, now 
approached Slta and said mildly: 39 “Renouncing all fear of Havana, 
and remaining hidden, 1 managed to hear everything that he salt 
as well as vour reply to him.*’* She assured Situ that Kama was 
Incapable of being surprised in deep, and that what she saw was a 
mere illusion. “Yom good day has dawned, she said and 
certainly LskjbnT seeks you- Rama has already encamped himself 
on the southern shore of the sea 3 ' And having come to know of 
(his, Havana is now consulting with all his counsellors, Sarama 
tried to convince Sita that her lord “of controlled anger and incon¬ 
ceivable pro wees" would soon slay Havana and make her happy. 
Preluding her speech with a smile. Sarama now offered to go secretly 
to Rama, using her power of traversing the sky, and communicate 
Stta’s message to him, 33 In this respect she went to the maximum 
in her discretion to “protect" Slta. Sfta, however, politely refused 
to employ Sarama for such a purpose. The only service she required 

«■ 7. It. 2$. 
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of Sara mil was to ascertain, if possible, what Ravana intended to do 
*—whether he warned to detain her or return her to her husband. 
Sara 111 a. accordingly, wiped Soft's tears, went out, saw everything 
and made a faithful report. She said that although repeatedly 
advised by his mother and counsellors, Ravana did not intend to 
liberals her, “He cannot, - ' she said, “yield you up in sheer fear ; 
nor is he hark ward in battle. Yet. assured the sweetly-speaking 
Sa rama, Rama would soon kill Uavan.i and take her hack to 
A vodltva. -0 

/ j 


Trijata: Almost in the same way did another Rakshasf, 
1 rijaia hy name, comfort Sum in Her distress. According to 
Ravana s instructions, many Rakshas! guards threatened Slta in 
order to make her give up Rama and marry their master. In keeping 
with their own low mentality, [hey urged her not to waste her Youth, 
lint thankfully accept silk dress, ornaments and sandal paste offered 
by Ravana and sport with him, with a thousand females wailing 
upon her! 1 * But when she spurned these proposals with indigna¬ 
tion. they did the only other ihing possible for them, namely 
threaten to tear her limb by limb and banquet on her flesh!' 1 * 

Seeing that this was going too far, the “aged and wise TrijapT 
asked them to stop and listen to the details of a terrible dream she 
had seen. I saw Rama, said she, “wearing garlands and cloLhvd 
in white, ride in a celestial chariot, along with Lakahmana . . . Situ 
too was dad in white . . , She met Kama at last, like light joined 
to the sun . . . Rama, having truth for his prowess, along with 
L'lkshmaria and Srtii, went with speed to the northern regions 
I saw Ravana too, shaved, besmeared with oil, drinking honey 
quickly going on a chariot to the south." After giving some more 
significant details, l rijata said to the Raksbasis, who bad become 
frightened by this time; "No more rough words I Console the ladv 
and implore her forgiveness. Surety, through Rama mighty disaster 
will overtake the Mukshasas. If Sit5 be pleased with you. you might 
he saved from min when it comes." Trijaia, who had keen insight 
nitrj ihe nature of things, explained also how certain signs, like [be 
throbbing of the left side of Slift or the delightful ringing of the 
buds, indicated the success of Rama and the ruin of the Kakshasas, 
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Her wi*e words had their effect. The guards becanit' Ic-sr th reatcning 
for the time, and Sft5, partly soothed, said, “If this he true, I shall 
save you all."* 1 

Aftei Rama and Lakshmana were si nick down and bound with 
networks of arrows bv indrajit, Ravana caused Sua to be taken in 
the aerial car Pushpaka, so that she could have a clear view of 
the fallen heroes. Ravana thought that “seeing no other course, 
Sita would now of herself seek him. But the moment she saw the 
brothers stretched on the ground, bathed in blood, she burst into 
hitter lamentation. Trijafa then cheered her up by various argu¬ 
ments. She argued from the facial expression of the soldiers, and 
even from the behaviour of the Pushpaka, that the two princes were 
really alive. “This I tell you from affection." she said, “I never 
told you untruths before, nor will 1 tell you now. These arc only 
lying msensible with arrows, bnsto has not taken leave o£ them 
vet,” Sita fervently said, “Be it sot"® 

While conferring immortality upon Vibhlshana. Brahma had 
made a beautiful comment. He had said: “In spite of your birth 
in the Rlkshasa race, vour thoughts do not originate in sin,"" In 
fact they were all centred in righteousness. So it was in the case 
of SaramS and Trijatii. 

Miituiotlan : Among those whom Havana's vicious habits 
threw into a severe conflict of duties, the greatest sufferer was 
certainly his chief queen, the chaste and virtuous Mandodart When 
she came of age, Maya, her father, became eager to select a proper 
husband Tor her. “Being a father to a daughter" said he, "is 
really a misery to every one that seeks honour.’*' 9 In the course 
of his search, he met Ravana. and without delay the marriage was 
celebrated. Mava knew that there was some kind of a curse even 
regarding Havanas birth. Yet he gave away his daughter, "having 
respect for the race of Havana's paternal grandfather.''* 1 Maya had 
with him a wonderful dart, acquired by means of the most rigid 
austerities. This he gave as a marriage present to Havana, and it 
was with this that l-ikshmana was wounded in the encounter. 

Mandodari appears in two important scenes, and the total 
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impression created is that of a calm and majestic lady, a real queen 
among women, whom Hanumat,—not without justification,—easily 
mistook for Sita. Her whole-hearted devotion to Ravana could be 
looked at from two sides. One was her own inner worth, her sponta¬ 
neous offering of loyal service to her partner in life. The second 
was the grandeur of Ravana’s personality, which commanded the 
love and admiration, not merely of Mandodarl but of the numerous 
ladies who adorned his inner apartments. Indeed, his very 
opponents, Hanumat and Rama, were impressed by his forceful 
personality. “Ah!” exclaimed Hanumat in genuine appreciation, 
“the form, the patience, the strength, the splendour and the auspi¬ 
ciousness of the Rakshasa king!” And he added, “If he were not 
highly impious, he could very well have become the protector of the 
celestials !” 41 Rama too had a similar experience on seeing him 
“glowing in splendour” in the battle-field. “He shines in glory,” 
exclaimed Rama, “and is incapable of being looked at, like the 
noonday sun !” 42 

Mandodari's importance went down a little only after Ravana’s 
eyes fell on Sita. “Seeing you of golden hue,” said he to Sita, “I 
do not relish my own wives. I have brought many a beautiful 
damsel from various quarters. You shall become my foremost 
queen amongst them !” 43 Mandodarl knew how Ravana’s mind 
was working, but she did not feel jealous of Sita. It was only after 
Ravana’s death that she compared herself with Sita. Said she while 
lamenting bitterly: “There are in your inner apartments ladies far 
more beautiful than Sita, but you did not perceive them, being 
blinded by lust. Sita is not my equal or superior, either in birth, 
beauty or accomplishments, but this too you did not perceive. Death 
does not visit men without any cause, and Sita is the cause of your 
death .” 44 Her virtuous life made Mandodarl keenly aware of the 
law of retribution. “This destruction of the leading Rakshasas,” 
said she, “has proceeded from your anger and lust. The saying that 
the tears of chaste damsels do not fall uselessly on the ground has 
been verified in your case .” 45 

Mandodari’s clear mind made her judge herself also aright. 
She said: “My father is the king of the Danavas, my husband the 
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lord of the Rakshasas and toy son the subduer of Intlra. I was 
greatly proud of this and was always confident that my protectors 
were undaunted, dreadful and noted for their strength and manli- 
ii C88 ; , « That pride was removed by Havana’s fall. The virtuous 
wife that she was, she had done her duty by repeatedly warning 
Havana. “I warned you " she bewailed, "against making enmity 
with Rama, but you did not pay heed to my words ; and this is 
the result I’ 47 

As events took shape, she got more anti more support for her 
beliefs regarding Rama and Su». Said she: "0 you of wicked 
understanding, it was for the destruction of your wealth, yourself 
and your relatives that you suddenly cherished a passion for Sira, 
who is greater than even Anmdhail and Rahim. ^ bu have been 
burnt bv ihe fire of her devotion to her husband.'"* About Rama 
she said: “It is evident that the great ascetic Vishnu, having truth 
Tor his prowess, the soul of all beings, always beautiful and invincible, 
assuming the shape of a man and encircled by the celestials in 
monkey shajies, has for the welfare of mankind slain you, the 
dreadful enemy of the gods!’ ^ 

Majestic in her rears, she stands facing the tragic consequences 
of having married Havana, who "propitiated lire, performed great 
austerities and was conversant with the Vedas/™ but who also ‘ slew 
many a pious person, hindered the devotions of sages and perpetrated 
numberless other dreadful deeds.” 51 

5. Taka 

Mandodarl’s effort to release Sira had its parallel in Tara's attempt 
to restore Rum a to SugrTva. Both failed miserably owing to the 
attitude of their husbands. While Vali. stronger than Ravana— as 
was conclusively proved in a brief encounter be I ween them 
resorted to force to take his brother’s wife, Havana, his counterpart 
south of Janasthana, stooped to the level of a thief to take away 
Sira! As Tara belonged to a community distinct from the purely 
human, we need not fed very much surprised to sec something 
strange in her behaviour in certain contexts. For example, her 
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lovaliy to her partner in life took some unexpected turns. When 
every one honestly believed Vali 10 be dead, she became Sugriva’s 
wife. But when Vali reappeared, she transferred her love to him 
once againJ Sugriva quite naturally pleaded that he was innocent 1 ' 
and expected Vali to take evidence from the counsellors. 

li is clear, however, that Tara repeatedly pressed Vali to recall 
his brother and win his love by returning Ruma to him. When 
Vali whs about to rush out for the final fight, she made her appeal 
doubly powerful by adding military considerations* to the usual 
moral approach. Bui the only concession Vali would make to "her 
wish" was to assure her that he would merely defeat Sugrfva and 
not slay him outright!” As she could not do anything further, she 
“who was gifted with the knowledge of mantras (mystic formulae f 
performed swastyayana (protective rites) and sent him forth with 
her prayers for his victory.* 

Tara was bold. When site saw the monkeys Acting in terror 
from the presence of Rama, she relinked them and rallied them, as 
any queen may be expected to do when the king fidls. As Vali 
was fully aware of these qualities of his wife, he took special care, 
during ids last moments, to impress upon Sugrfva the necessity of 
consulting her on all important occasions. “Tara's advice,” he said, 
“never goes without effect.' 

After Tara had lamented for some time, 1 laminint tried to 
cheer her up by saying, " These monkeys, this son of yours and 
this kingdom belong to you. Abiding by your commands, let 
Ahgada govern the country."- Turii did not deny her ability to 
carry on the administration. She merely said: cannot myself 

govern this kingdom, nor can 1 confer it on Ahgada. That duty 
devolves upon his unde Sugrfva now.”® Vali, whose life was fast 
ebbing, realised the gravity of the situation, and calling Sugrfva to 
his side, instructed him to take charge of the administration, keeping 
Ahgada as heir-apparent. 

Seeing Sugrfva broken down owing to this expression of largo 
hearted ness on the part of his dying brother, Rama remained 
stupefied for some time with tears in his eyes. 60 Tara too went up 
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10 him ami urged him to send her as a gift to Villi with the selfsame 
arrow that took the life of her husband. Rama poured soothing 
words upon her troubled soul. “Wives of heroes." said he, "never 
sink into despair.”* 1 The key-note in Tara's life being this 
attitude of a hero's wife, she controlled" her feelings and stopped 
bewailing. 

Tara was noted for her tact and resourcefulness. This was a 
great help to Sugriva, as was particularly shown when Lakshin ana 
came in anger, imagining that Raimi’s work was being sadly 
neglected. Tara was not then in a lit condition for receiving any 
guest, much less a royal messenger. Still Sugrlva sent her to the 
gate to pacify the prince. When I-akshtnanas rebuke came to an 
end, she slowly told him that Sugriva was not ungrateful, cunning 
or heartless. Of course, having suffered miseries for a long time, 
he was now to some extent absorbed in those pleasures which 
Rama's ow n help had put into his possession. Was it not true that 
even a sage like Vishwamicra forgot his dudes when he lived with 
Ghritachi : Then what is to be said of other people I" It behoves 
Rama to forgive one ivho has bodily weaknesses, is fatigued and is 
not yet satisfied with pleasures* She added a mild rebuke to 
Lakshmana by saying that it was nut proper for him to get angry 
without knowing what had taken place. "Havana, she said, is a 
wily warrior, and hence is the special need for Sugriva’a help. She 
then described the steps already taken to collect monkeys from all 
quarters. “Things have been so satisfactorily arranged, said slur, 
“that this very day the mighty one will be joined by all those 
monkeys.” As a finishing stroke, she added: "Seeing your face 
worked up with wrath. Sugr tea's wives know no peace and are again 
agitated by the fear that affected them of late. The effect of this 
speech was that the * magnanimous Lakshmaijta asked Sugrlva to 
forgive him his rough speech/'' Which husband, which king, which 
country will not be proud to have the services of ladies endowed 
with such rare talents? 

Some of the happiest moments in Tara's life must have been 
when she and other ladies of Kishkindha got into rite Pusjhpaka at 
Sun's sjxcinl request, went to Ayodhya and witnessed the coronation 
of Rama. 
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6. The Avobhya Croup 

General Features: Let us now turn to Ayodhya and study die 
characters of the three queens of Dasha rath a, the “mothers”** as 
they are often called. 

Valmiki is very brief in his description of the last days of the 
queens. He states simply that Katualya passed away, surrounded 
by her sons and grandsons, and that Kaikeyi, after performing many 
pious ceremonies, followed her and obtained peace in the land of 
the immortals.® But he writes elaborately about the ways in which 
the emotions of almost all of them hccamc upset and finally got 
calmed down. 

These were certainty manv occasions when Kaikeyi took undue 

t 4 ■ 

advantage of her influence over the king ami ill-treated her cowjvcs. 
In one of her arguments Mantbnra refers to this and explains why 
Bharata was likely to suffer at the hands of Rama. "Your co-wife, 
Kausulyfi," said she, "had formerly, through your pride and good 
fortune, been slighted by you : and she is sure to wreak her 
vengeance when Rama gets the administration under his control,"''' 
KausalyS felt humiliation because of this ; and the king too was not 
unaware of the little acts of injustice that crept into their daily life 
sometimes. These, however, did not mar the smoothness of their 
lives in other respects. 

One common sorrow united all the queens, and that was the 
painful fact that they were not blest with children. So, when 
Rishyashringa was brought for a special sacrifice, all of them gladly 
got initiated into die ceremony along with their husband. “Then 
Kausalyii," being the seniormose among them, “performed the pre¬ 
liminary rites 1 ‘ and with great jov went through every detail of the 
ritual, 41 " When, at the dose of the ceremony, some piiyasa {milk 
porridge) came up from the fire, the king took it, thought for a 
while, and with calm deliberation gave, first a portion to kausalya, 
next a fourth to Sum urn, then an equal portion to Kaikeyi, and 
finally nil that remained to Snmitra a second rime. Valmtki s:tvx that 
they all "became exceedingly delighted and considered themselves 
highly honoured."® 

We find all of them again joined together, in complete amity, 
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welcoming thv font newly married couples reluming from Janaka’s 
court. They combined and “received tlic brides with homtts (offerings 
in lire) and other ceremonies usual on such occasions. These indicate 
that their daily life was marked more or less by a steady sense of 
harmony and goodwill- VfdmTki shows that when Kaikevi was told 
about Rama’s installation :*h heir apparent, her initial reactions were 
perfectly normal and favourable. She felt so glad that then and 
there she presented Manthara with a costly ornament for bringing 
the welcome news. “I line! no difference,” said she. “between Rama 
and Bharata, and I am therefore happy that the king intends to 
instal Rama in the kingdom.” 69 To all earlier attempts of Mamhara 
to poison her mind, “the noble Kaikeyl, says Yalmlki. replied only 
“by praising the virtues of RSlua.*' “Surely,” said she, "Rama is 
dearer to me than Bharata ; and he also loves me more than he loves 
Kausalya. Besides, if the kingdom be Rama’s, it will also lie 
liharaca's ; for Rama regards his brothers even as his own sell, L 

Soon, however, the ride was to turn. For deep down in K.ukeyl s 
heart there was a current of jealousy, cruelty and ambition, whose 
capacity to create an explosion she herself hardly suspected. One 
of the purposes of Rama’s advent was to help people to get rid of 
their weaknesses and to strengthen their virtues. Dasharatha s wives 
were all essentially noble and good. That was why Rama and his 
brothers were burn as their suns. It was impossible, however, to allow 
[jetty jealousies to lurk in a corner of the heart of any one of them, 
in glaring contrast t» the spirit of harmony and self-sacrifice found 
in the children, Sooner or later the impurities were bound to be 
eliminated. As it was, Nature herself arranged suitable means in the 
shape of a series of shocks caused by unexpected events, Manthara s 
success in rousing Kaikeyfs jealousy and greed, the banishment of 
R : iim the death of Dasharatha soon after, and Bharata.’* starring fur 
the forest to persuade Rama to come back. We shall at the proper 
places see how each of these acted on the three queens. 

Kaikeyt : In respect of boldness and resourcefulness KaikeyT 
equalled TacS, It was from her only that Manthara had got the 
story of the boons, Dasha rat ha had taken her on the war-chariot 
whiie defending the gods against the As liras (demons). Once it so 
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happened that he became wounded and unconscious. KaikeyT's quick 
eve perceived the danger, and she promptly got the < harlot with¬ 
drawn from the thick of the fight/ 1 It was in recognition of this 
valuable service that two boons were offered to her. This Incident 
itself would, have made her, in a sense, the favourite queen in the 
eyes of the king. At any rate, as there was nothing lacking in her 
life then, the need for claiming or even remembering the boons never 
arose. Hence it was only after careful and continuous bombardment 
against [he soft spin in KaikevT s mental make-up at the time that 
MamhatS could make her see that the boons were there and that they 
could he utilized for saving herself from impending troubles. 

Kaikeyi had two serious weaknesses. One, common to all women, 
was anxiety about the safety of her only son, Hharata, and the oilier, 
a dim fear of retaliation by Kaiisalva, whom she had sometimes 
consciously i l l-l rented/* 

ValmTki indirectly shows us that three imisihlu lines of force 
now met at .1 point. The first was the desire of the celestials to move 
Rama and Siia into the forest, so that Havana might get a chance to 
carrv off Sica and thereby speed up the destruction he and hi-* un¬ 
righteous hordes deserved. The second was the curse of the blind 
couple, whose only son Dasharatha had unwittingly killed in his 
younger flays. It was to take shape as Dasharatha's separation from 
liis. sons during his last days/ 1 As Bharat a and Shatmghna were 
already away from Ayodhya, some agency was needed m remove the 
remaining two, Rama and Lakshmuna. The third was made up of 
two promises to be fulfilled Lit Dasharatha's lifetime. About mu- of 
these, Kama himself later said to Bharat a: "O brother, formerly 
when our father took the hand of your mother, he assured her father 
that the kingdom would be given as her marriage portion," 71 The 
second related to the boons given to Kaikeyi herself after the services 
rendered by her during war/ 5 

When all these subtle forces combined to express themselves in 
visible form, there was only one result possible: Maiuhara's crooked¬ 
ness and her intriguing arguments roused up Kaikevfs lurking fear 
and made her remember the boons and press for two things: the 
immediate banishment of Rama and the installation of Bharata as 
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crown prince in his plate. What Kaikeyi could not foresee at that 
lime was that the next round of reactions would cause Basharatha's 
death, shift the question from one of the crown prince's installation 
to the kings coronation, make KaikeyT herself a widow, and, more 
painful than all this, force Bharat a in spire of his goodness, to abuse 
her™ and proceed to the forest to recall Rama, 

Having lost its moorings once, Kaikeyfs mind drifted helplessly 
amidst successive waves of jealousy, cruelty and greed. She cleverly 
managed to make the king promise, on solemn oaths, to do what¬ 
ever she wanted. Rm on knowing that Rama's exile was her chief 
aim, he called her a poisonous serpent which he had unwittingly 
brought into his house for his own destruction. He tried to show 
her that Bharata, being well grounded in righteousness, was sure 
to reject the kingdom got by unjust means. By turns he also 
appealed to her wifely virtues and her fear of public criticism. He 
even begged for mercy and proceeded to fold his palms in supplica¬ 
tion ! As a last resort, he threatened to renounce her mid her son , 
hut all to no purpose. She remained adamant: she said she would 
commit suicide if her boons were not granted. 77 

To Kama she was equally rude. Pinning him down to an oath, 
as she thought, she said to him: "In this Kosala, let Bhaiata govern 
the earth, adorned with many pearls and diamonds, elephants, horses 
and chariots.” 7 * (Wealth and glory were uppermost in her mind 
during this whole period.) Rama replied that he was willing at her 
slightest wish to hand over the kingdom to Bharata, Being obsessed 
with her triumph, she was unable to take the hint that there was 
no reason to suspect him or to trouble his father for this purpose. 
So she simplv hurried him on by saying: “As long as you do not 
leave the city. your father will not bathe or cat anything.” 75 Rama 
replied in these pregnant words: "0 worshipful one. I do not long 
to live in this world addicted to material wealth and pomp. Know 
me to he equal to the great sages in my devotion to virtue If I 
can, at the sacrifice of mv own life, satisfy any desire of my father, 
rest assured that it shall be carried out by me without fmV'^ Even 
these noble words failed to draw her attention to her own proper 
duty to the king, her husband! 

Many things happened after this. Minister Sumancra rebuked 
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her for her obstinacy. Vasishtha, the preceptor, scolded her for 
insisting that Sitsi ujo should wear barks of trees, like Rama, and go 
into exile, Even Dasharntha left her and went to stay in Kausalya’s 
apartments. Ami finally he passed away! Ttet Ksikryl remained 
dead to everything except her boons! 

With Rharata's arrival, however, the scene altered. His refusal 
to have anything to do with her, his staunch loyally to Rama and his 
decision to go to the forest to make Rama come hack to the city opened 
her eyes. She found out the enormity of her crime, became fully 
penitent and joined the party that accompanied Bharat a. If Bharata 
pleaded with his arguments, KatkevI pleaded through her silence. 

Bharat a, nevertheless, could not help saying to Rama: “I do 
not approve of the sin that my mean-minded mother com mined in 
my absence, it is only because I am afraid of violating dkarma 
(righteousness) that I do not impose a severe penalty and slay my 
wicked mother who deserves chastisement.” 41 Rama's reply was 
unforgettable by any present. Said he to Dharata: "Do not cherish, 
mv brother, what your mother, prompted by love for you, or by 
covetousness, has done. You should act by her as one should by 
one's mother.” And at the time of farewell, Rama reiterated his 
advice bv saying: "Protect mother Kaikoyl ; do not be angry with 
her. Both Janakt and myself solemnly exhort you to obey us in 
this respect.” 82 No wonder that this supreme example of sacrifice un 
Rama's part helped Kaikeyi to efface herself to such an extent that 
she whole-heartedly followed Kausalya's lead ever afterwards. It 
must have been a happy day when, on Rama’s return to AyodhyS, 
Kaikeyi had the good fortune, like other wives of D asharatha, 8 * to 
deck Sita wiih her own hands. 

KamtdyS : KausalyS’s strongest virtue was her devotion to hcr 
husband, Even in her most miserable condition, an appeal from 
anv one to the interests of the king made her forget her personal 
sorrows and recover her equanimity, In this she was in direct contrast 
with Kaikeyi- 

When Rim a announced his decision to go to the forest, 
Kausidya’s mind oscillated along three pom ts. Sometimes she thought 
that she, as the mother, had the right to demand Rama's stav in the 
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city even if the king, as his father, ordered his banishment . 84 At 
other times, she thought that if Rama would not agree to stay back, 
she too would accompany him to the forest . 85 Thirdly, although 
willing to be in the palace and to serve the aged king, she felt that 
she would be unable to bear ill-treatment from co-wives . 88 At one 
stage Lakshrnana sided with her and threatened to kill his father, 
who was unduly “attached to Kaikeyl and contemptibly playing the 
child .” 87 Kausalya did not like the extremes to which Lakshrnana s 
indignation carried him. She gently said to Rama: ^ ou have heard 

what vour brother said. If you like, do what seems reasonable to 
you .” 88 Sometimes she also argued that if Rama went away, she would 
resort to the vow of fasting , 89 or that he would suffer from want of 
proper food and drink . 90 But all these considerations vanished, as if 
by magic, as soon as her duty towards her husband was pointed out 
to her. “The monarch,” said Rama, in one round of the discussions, 
“has been duped by Kaikeyl. Now when I resort to the forest, surely 
he will give up his life, if, again, cast off by you. Therefore it is your 
duty to serve him as long as he lives. Know this to be the eternal 
virtue.” Thus addressed by Rama, Kausalya said, Truly it is. 

Kausalya was accustomed to spend a good deal of her time in 
rituals, worship and meditation. With her own hand she did many 
things during the sacrifice presided over by Rishyashringa. W hen 
the installation of Rama was announced, “Kausalya, seeking her son’s 
welfare, kept awake the whole night, being absorbed in meditation, 
and in the morning began worshipping Vishnu. Wearing silk cloth, 
pleased and with the ease gained by performing rituals every day, 
she offered oblations into the fire and conducted other benedictory 
ceremonies .” 91 It was precisely during this night and in the next 
morning that Kaikeyl, for her son’s sake, as she thought, was follow¬ 
ing the tactics of the “anger-chamber” and tormenting the king with 
her ruthless speech! 

After Rama's departure, Dasharatha stayed with Kausalya, 
expecting no doubt to comfort her and to get comfoited. Rut her 
mind was so soft that it could not resist being carried away by painful 
thoughts. And instead of soothing the distracted king, she actually 
wounded him the more by her innocent outbursts. Said she in the 
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midst of ti long lament: "i ou cease to be mine. I am destroyed 
along with my son ; destroyed are the citizens: your son and ymr 
wife alone are delighted."* Unable to bear the*; words, the king 
joined his palms and said, “ You are ever affectionate to me, and do 
not treat harshly even enemies. Although aggrieved, you ought not 
to say anything unpleasant to me who am pressed down with woe."* 5 
Realizing her mistake, she immediately controlled herself and asked 
for pardon* She explained that sorrow on account of her son’s 
banishment made her speak harshly, ’“Sorrow,** said she, "destroys 
patience, sorrow destroys knowledge of the scriptures, sorrow destroys 
everything, there is no enemy like sorrow “ 

The meeting of Rama and Bfaarata, which ended in Bharata's 
agreeing m use Rama's sandals as symbols oE authority, revealed the 
widely different modes in which dharma , loyalty to a lofty ideal, 
mutual love and respect can manifest in different people In a highly 
tragic context, I he ideal shown by the brothers must have had, its 
sihne effect upon the mothers too. Kaikevl's transformation, at any 
rate, became complete during this scene and henceforth she willingly 
followed the lead given by Kausalyl in all important matters. 


Sunitira: I he situations that made other characters toss and 
roll violently found Sumitra quite calm and steady. She was, there- 
fore, able to infuse her ow n strength and courage into them with the 
minimum of words. Valmlki gives tin two fine glimpses of Sumilri 
in this role. 

The first relates to the scene of parting. After Rama, Lakjhmana 
bowed down to her feet and waited for her blessings. In striking 
contrast to Kausalya who wept for Rama's departure, or to Kaikeyl 
who intrigued to secure the throne for her son, Sumitra cheerfully 
urged her »m to follow Rama in his wanderings and exert himself 
diligently to minister to his wants. She also communicated to him 
her own superior outlook by asking him to regard Rama as Dasha- 
rath;., Sita as his own mother and the forest as AyodhvS itself? 

In the second instance, Sumitra is shown as giving Kausalvii a 
remarkable estimate of Rama’s greatness. She pointed out how 
improper it was for her to weep, when her son was remaining steady 
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in the pursuit of truth. 97 “Acquainted with Rama’s manifest purity 
and high magnanimity,” said she, “the sun himself would not dare 
to burn him with his rays . . . He is the Sun of the sun, the Lord 
of the lord, Auspiciousness of prime auspiciousness. Fame of fame. 
Forbearance of forbearance and God of gods. What evil qualities 
will be perceived in him whether he stays in the city or in the 
forest?” 98 She wound up by saying, “I tell you this truly. You will 
again see your son coming, like the newly-risen moon, and paying 
homage to your feet.” Thus, “inspired with hope” by the “noble, 
pleasant and blameless Sumitra, clever in speech,” Kausalya became 
pacified 99 for the time. 

Sumitra was fortunate in many ways. She got two instalments 
of the sacred payasa, evidently because the aged king wanted to 
rew'ard her for her mature and calm attitude, which made her give 
him her best without demanding anything in return. Her two sons 
showed the same characteristics, one always looking after the com¬ 
forts of Rama and the other of Bharata. 100 Unobtrusive and silent, 
Sumitra spread her calmness wherever she went. 

The storms that Sumitra had to face, however, w r ere in a way, 
limited. Rama’s exile was not a calamity to her in any personal 
sense. And as for Lakshmana’s following Rama, it was balanced 
by Shatrughna’s staying with Bharata. The first really serious loss 
to her came through the death of Dasharatha, but this was something 
she had to endure in common with all others. 

7. SIta 

Slta, on the contrary, had a succession of painful experiences. 
If the test of greatness is the capacity to remain true to one’s 
principles in spite of terrors and temptations, Sita’s greatness was 
undoubtedly more pronounced ; for she had a greater pow r er of 
endurance than any other character, except Rama. Rama and Slta 
were equal in this respect, because every sorrow that affected the one 
affected the other as well, although they were situated in different 
environments. It is not claimed that Slta did not cry or complain. 
Valmlki shows her “shaking like a plantain leaf in the wind.” 101 
That was inevitable. Hers was not the endurance of the stone or 
the wall, with no outside expression for the inner workings. Hers 
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was the special capacity, amidst the wailings and the complaints, to 
use her discrimination to cling to chastity, and to act in a manner 
suited to the dignity of her parents, her husband and other relatives. 

It was considered to be one of the highest virtues of women to 
show forbearance, ( kshama ) under the severest provocations. Before 
we study this aspect of Sita’s character, it is interesting to see its 
manifestation in the daughter of the sage Kushadhwaja. She was 
bom by the sheer force of the merit developed by the father through 
his daily study of the Vedas. She was accordingly named Vedavatl. 
Her father intended to give her in marriage to Vishnu, the lord of 
the celestials. To make herself fit for getting such a partner in life, 
she commenced self-purification through severe austerity, as Uma 
did for the sake of Shiva. 102 Finding her “wearing a dark deer-skin 
and matted locks,” Ravana said, “It is not proper for you to lead an 
ascetic mode of life, which is fit only for an aged person. For whom 
are you putting yourself to this trouble?” “To fulfil my father’s 
wish regarding Narayana,” said she, “I have fixed my heart even 
upon Him. Narayana is my husband, and not any one else. Go 
your way, Ravana. By virtue of my austerity, I know' all that takes 
place in the three worlds.” Unable to check himself, Ravana caught 
her by the hair. Thereat Vedavatl got indignant and cut off her 
hair by using her hand as a sword! She said, “Having been out¬ 
raged by you, I do not desire to live. I shall again be born to 
compass your destruction. A woman ought not to kill a man intent 
upon sin. Nor do I wish to utter a curse, for it shall cost me my 
austerity. But if I have done anything, given away anything, 
offered oblations into the fire, then I shall be the chaste daughter of 
some virtuous person, although I may not be born of any woman.” 
Saying this, she ascended a funeral pyre in the very presence of 
Ravana. The sages who met Rama told him, “It is she that has 
been bom as the daughter of King Janaka. And Thou art the 
Eternal Vishnu.” 103 

What is once mastered and made part and parcel of the 
personality—what enters into the samadlii (superconsciousness) level 
—defies death and becomes available in every birth, whether such 
birth is compelled by undesirable tendencies or voluntarily under¬ 
taken for the welfare of the world. So in the case of Vedavatl, the 
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desire to marry Vishnu was fulfilled when she reappeared as SM 
and married Rama, while all the austerity she did on the slopes of 
the Himalayas was carried forward into the life of Slta as single* 
minded devotion to her husband. She had no need for any other 
discipline, although, like auvhody else of her day, she undertook 
some vows to keep her mental clarity and vigour undiim lushed. 

Veda van’s refusal to punish Havana by a curse was repeated 
when, in her embodiment as Sit a, she had to deal with him in a 
number of situations. Since his first approach to her was in the 
guise of a mendicant, her anxiety was only to see that proper hospi¬ 
tality was shown to him, in the absence of Rama and Lakfhmana. 
“This person is my guest,” said she, "he is also a Brahmana; lie 
may curse me if I do nut speak to him,”" 4 But when she found 
out that he was Kavana, come to carry her away by force, she was 
“highly enraged,""* and from that moment onward she dealt with 
him in a manner befitting Rama's wife, Even when she was being 
carried away by Havana across the sky, she had enough presence 
of mind to perceive that some monkeys were sitting on a hill-top 
below and to throw down a silk doth and some ornaments to them, 
so that perchance if Rama came that way, he might obtain some 
clue to search for her. Through her good luck, Havana, who was 
in a hurry, failed to notice this. 1 ' 4 

In all her talks with Havana, either before her capture or during 
her captivity in Lanka. Slta never hesitated to want him fully of 
his danger. Her arguments wire few, but she put them dearly and 
fearlessly lie fore him. "Ho you not feel ashamed, she said to him, 
“of I bia heinous act, namely, running away carrying off another s 
wife in the absence of her husband?^ How could you stoop so 
low, having introduced yourself as the brother of K.ubera, the luid 
of wealth, whom all the deities adore?”This was usually followed 
bv a request that she might lie taken back to Rama, while there 
was yet time to du so. “It behoves you, she said, to lake me to 
Rama and make friends with him. Propitiate him : he is kind to 
dependants. Respect fully take me there.' ^ Sometimes she wondered 
w hy nobody seemed to advise Ravana to mend his w*ays. Me thinks, 
she said, “there are no pious men here, or even if there be some, 
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you do not care to follow them""® liut whatever his previous suc¬ 
cesses might have been, he would not be able to escape calamity, 
"having roused the hitter hostility of Rama." “The thunderbolt," 
said she, "when hurled, may leave you, and Death himself may over¬ 
look you, but there is no safety for you when Rama, the lord of men, 
is incensed/'" 1 

Ravin a could only chafe in anger, and hold out the threat that 
if she persisted in this attitude for a few months more, he would 
instruct his cooks to slice her body into hits and serve them for his 
morning meal!" 3 

Even to Rama, as occasions arose, she talked with firmness and 
quiet dignity. Her first serious trial came when Rama advised her to 
stay in the palace with "undisturhed mind/’ engaged in religious 
rites and fasts, and serving Dasha rath a anti Kausalya." 4 Partly 
offended, she said: "Do you think me mean-minded - h is not proper 
even to hear your words. I have been taught by my parents to follow 
my husband in all conditions of life : and 1 shall carry out now what 
1 have been taught.” 1 * Neither this reference to her tradition nor 
her weeping, neither her quoting of palmists 11 * nor her threat to end 
her life proved of any avail. She then made a few stronger thrusts. 
"What did my father,” said she, “think of von when he accepted you 
as his son-in-law? You appear to be a man outside, but you are 
really a woman inside/’"* “Do you," she continued, “like an ordinary 
actor, hand me over to another? Know me to be perfectly under your 
influence, like Savhrl following Satyavat. l have not, like one bring- 
j n g stigma on her line, ever in my life thought of a second person. 
1 must accompany you/’ 11 '" Rama answered suitably. He said : "I 
do nr>i long even for heaven if gained through your affliction. 1 did 
not kn ow votir full intention till now. So, although ! was capable of 

escorting you, 1 spoke against your coming-You are free to follow 

me and be a partner in my virtuous observances. Your determination 
is in perfect accord with the traditions of my family and yours.” 111 
Tic then instructed her to give away to Brahm&nas, poor people and 
others, including servants, her ornaments, clothes, beds, toys, convey¬ 
ances and other fine things. She did so gladly. ,,B 
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Slta and Lakshmana: The second trial for Slta came when 
Lakshmana refused to believe that Rama was in danger, although the 
shouts for help appeared to be in Rama’s voice. Extremely mortified, 
she said to him, “You are an enemy in the garb of a brother. Perhaps 
vou are for my sake desiring Rama’s death. 120 Lakshmana calmly 
replied that none could overthrow Rama in fight, and that the shout 
must be the illusion caused by Rakshasas provoked by the slaughter 
of Khara and his followers. Lakshmana also said that he could not 
disobey Rama’s order to stay there as her protector. Slta then used 
the most painful accusation she was capable of making against 
Lakshmana. Perhaps she meant it only as a desperate method of 
sending him in search of his brother. Said she to the truthful 
Lakshmana: “It is a disgrace to you that you wish to possess me. 
You are a monster of wickedness. Perhaps Bharata has instructed 
you to do this. But your intention or Bharata’s will not be carried 
out. I shall give up my life this very moment.” 121 “You are a goddess 
to me,” said Lakshmana. “I spoke what was fair, and you have 
addressed me thus! Fie on you! Your destruction is at hand when 
you have begun to suspect me like this. May the deities of the forest 
protect you! And may I see you again when I return with Rama! 
Slta continued to say, “I shall kill myself through poison, by drown¬ 
ing in the river or by hanging. 1 ‘ J She continued like this till 
Lakshmana left the precincts of the asylum. Slta paid heavily for 
this cruel thrust at Lakshmana. Nemesis overtook her, first in the 
form of capture by Ravana, and secondly in the form of scandal, 
spread among some people in Ayodhya! And this latter resulted in 

her exile! 

Before Slta handed over her head-ornament to Hanumat, she 
gave him a true and glowing picture of Lakshmana, thereby making 
ample compensation for the angry words uttered in Janasthana. She 
specially requested Hanumat to inquire after the welfare of “him in 
whom Sumitra has an excellent son, who is lion-shouldered, long- 
armed, intelligent, majestic in appearance, who behaves towards 
Rama as if he were his father, and towards me as if I were his mother, 
who is the servant of the elders, who controls his speech, who is dearer 
to Rama than even my own self, and seeing whom Rama has forgotten 
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his deceased father. Speak to him so that he may remove my 
miseries!” 124 

Even the earlier portion of Sita’s conversation with Hanumat is 
remarkable. He went to her in her darkest moment when suicide 
with the help of her long tresses 125 appeared better than the prospect of 
being served as Ravana’s breakfast. And he went with the happy 
news that thousands of monkeys, wearing shapes at will, were already 
engaged in searching for her, that he himself was one among those, 
and that he had come to Lanka by leaping over the sea. As love 
for Rama and abhorrence of Ravana were the two main currents of 
thought in her mind then, she felt amazed, afraid and delighted by 
turns. And yet, after a long assuring talk, when Hanumat moved 
closer to her for consoling her further, she recoiled from him all of 
a sudden. “You are surely that Ravana,” said she, “whom I saw in 
Janasthana in a mendicant’s garb. You ought not to distress me 
who am helpless and famished with fasts!” But soon she recovered 
from her fright with the aid of her discrimination and said: “No ; 
you cannot be the fiend whom I suspected you to be, since I experi¬ 
ence great joy on seeing you. If you are really the messenger of 
Rama, tell me something of his glories.” 126 Hanumat satisfied her 
and delivered Rama’s message to her. She too had her own message 
to be delivered to Rama by him. 

At this stage Hanumat proposed to end her sorrows at one stroke, 
if she would agree to seat herself on his shoulders on his return leap 
across the sea. She herself, she said, was able to “reduce Ravana 
to ashes with the fire of her chastity, but then Rama’s arrow would 
be deprived of its legitimate field of enjoyment.” She, therefore, 
decided to remain where she was and suffer the agonies of captivity 
rather than make a secret escape from Lanka. 

Her patience was in a way rewarded, for Ravana was killed, as 
Trijata’s dream had indicated. But then came a bolt from the blue. 
For Rama told her, in the midst of the eager crowd of his followers 
rushing in to have a view of her, that he could not take her back at 
all! He asked her to go wherever she liked, and stay with whom¬ 
soever she chose—Lakshmana or any other brother, or Sugrlva or 
Vibhlshana! His own w'ork, he said, was only to vindicate the 
honour of his family, and that was accomplished by the destruction 
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of Ravapa and his forces. Hearing those harsh worth of Rama, 
uttered before the great assembly of monkeys and Raksbasas, STta 
slowly wiped her tears and said: "My body was indeed touched by 
another, but it was not in my power to prevent it. My heart is in my 
control, and that is directed towards you," She went round Rama 
and climbed the funeral pyre, saying, “As I who have got a pure 
character have been considered vile by Rama, may Fire, the w itness 
of people, protect me on all sides l" 1SI When she came sale through 
the lire ordeal, and the celestials proclaimed not merely her purity 
but even her divinity, Rama accepted her. saying, “Sita is mine, as 
the rays belong to the sun." 

But she was not destined to be happy in the company of Rama 
for long. Their lives, indeed, were not meant for their own enjoy¬ 
ment, but only to show by example how to lead a life of high ideals 
on earth. This time some people of Ayodhya raised a scandal 
against Sila, and RSma decided to banish her forthwith! Kings and 
those who serve them have often to do most unpleasant things. The 
persnii selected to execute the order happened to be Lnkshmana. lie 
sorrowfully explained to her that it was only fear of the calumny that 
made Rama renounce her. He added: "Do not consider yourself 
guilty in any way. Rama has commanded me to leave you near the 
hermitage of Valimkt on the pretext of satisfying your desire in your 
present condition/' 138 

This second instalment of forest life differed materially from the 
first. Now »he was alone, and there was no Rama with her. She 
was also at a loss to know how to answer the sages, if they asked her 
for what sin Rama had banished her. She could not think of jump 
ing into the river for by committing suicide she would lx- terminating 
her husband's litiel ! » Even in such a painful plight, the message she 
sent back through Lnkshmana was clear and dignified. She wanted 
him to tell Rama that she considered it her duty to put a stop to any 
bad name that might come to him. It was also proper that she should 
work out her husband s well-being even at die sacrifice of her life.”' 

Years later, from the chanting of Lava and Kusha, Rama found 
out that Slta was alive. Although personally he knew her to be 
chaste, and Valmiki publicly certified to the fact of her bemg pure. 
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still Hama Insisted on a second ordeal to convince all possible 
doubiers. This Lime there was no wider purpose to be served by 
Sim's com!titling to remain with Rama; for Kusha and Lava liad 
been accepted by Rama as his heirs. The line was not in danger of 
extinction. So, this time, when Sit! invoked her purity, she asked 
on!v for a place within the earth.' 31 In all important ceremonies 
which Rama performed in later years, he kept by his side a golden 
image of Stia, as a visible representation of the idol that occupied his 
heart all along ! 

like anv lady of the higher classes, Sita had normally a desire 

to enjoy a few innocent pleasures. Under this category must he 

included her uncontrollable fancy ter catch the golden deer. it 

was he r misfortune that this should, in its own way, lead to tragic 

con sequences and make her life a prolonged attempt to balance 

herself against them. In ibis heroic struggle, she fought her battles 

in a manner appropriate to the wife of Rama. She had a twofold 

motto: She would, as she herself said to the RfikshnsTs, ever remain 

devoted to Hama. She would also sacrifice all her comforts, rights 

and privileges, including the company of Rama, and willingly 

undergo personal humiliations, if thereby Rama could be held up 

before the world as an ideal king, noted for his prowess, purity, 

truthfulness and sense of justice. All glory was to he his, and the 

ncccssarv sacrifices hers! 

* 

8, Conclusion 

We have made a rapid survey of the mental movements of the 
great women described by Vfdmiki. Our aim has been to show by 
whst simple vmvs or disciplines in the domestic, moral, emotional 
or meditative fields, each overcame resistances and temptations and 
slowly built up a rounded personality. Efforts have been made, 
wherever possible, to state how enhanced purity of mind helped to 
create a better insight into the nature of things. Purity of character 
and an indomitable will to undergo various sacrifices are absolutely 
needed for progress, individual and collective, in any society' and in 
any age. Hence the selection and arrangement of facts in the 
present study have been made with the intention of showing how 
such virtues were diligently cultivated by the different characters. 
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MAIN WOMEN CHARACTERS IN THE MAHABHARATA 

3, iNiRonutmoN 

The Mmiabhahata, 1 the great Epic of India, has enshrined for 
us icrtain im perishable ideals of Indian wmruitihood. These ideals 
we find embodied in a most perfect manner in the lives of CandharT, 
KuntI, Draupndl, Damavanti, Slta and SSvitrl. The most important 
of these ideals, however, is an abiding faith in dharma or the moral 
order of the universe. These noble women did realize that there was 
a moral law, ever present anti ever active, which regulated Hu 1 universe 
and made it an organic whole, Dharrntt to them was not merely a 
matter of ceremony or conventional tUunl and forms : ii had a larger 
and more fundamental significance than that of religion as com¬ 
monly understood bv us. It included the whole individual and social 
conception of law and impulse, conduct and worship. Dharma, in 
the entire Mahabharata^ really is the force or principle that hinds 
together the entire universe.* It implies also the union of traditional 
thought and faith, of common custom, loyalty and understanding, 
that makes human society an organic unity. Patience, steadfastness 
and sincerity are needed for understanding and realizing this broad 
conception of tlhanna, and it is a matter of supreme satisfaction that 
the main women characters in the M/iiiShhlirtita ruse to the level of 
this d harm(i t and by their character and conduct they proved that 
such :< level of righteousness could he reached in human lives. They 
had no doubts or misgivings as to the existence of this all-pervasive 
and all embracing principle, and so at a moment of supreme crisis 
in the fortunes of the Kuril Fami]y p Giindhan could niter these ever 
memorable words to her son Duryodhana: “Where there is right¬ 
eousness. there is victory. >f hi the affairs of men. sometimes wrong¬ 
doing, no doubtp flourishes, blit the eternal lesson of the Mafmhfmrata 
is that by unrighteousness man may prosper for some time, gain 
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what appears desirable and conquer enemies, but he ultimately 
perishes at the root. 3 

2. GandharI 

Undoubtedly, the noblest and best of the women characters in 
the Mahabharata is GandharI. She, more than any other person, in 
the Epic kept her faith in the moral order undimmed, and in the 
hours of supreme crisis in her life, she always unhesitatingly sacri¬ 
ficed narrow, personal, selfish interests, and embraced the cause of 
virtue and righteousness. This she did even at the peril of herself 
and the fortunes of her family. She kept aloft the standard of 
dharma and asked others to act in the same manner. After the 
terrible disaster of the Kurukshetra War, in which she lost all her 
hundred sons and other near relations, GandharI stood firm and 
maintained her unflinching faith in the triumph of the moral law, 
and she could boldly express her feelings to that effect. 4 

The life-story of GandharI, as depicted in the Mahabharata, may 
now be briefly told. Maharshi Krishna Dwaipayana, the famous 
author of the Mahabharata, mentions her devotion to duty and 
righteousness in the very forefront of his introduction to the great 
Epic. GandharI was the daughter of Subala, the king of Gandhara 
in the north-west of India. Bhlshma, the uncle and guardian of 
the Kuru prince Dhritarashtra, was in search of a proper bride for 
the prince, and he heard from brahmins that GandharI was an 
exceedingly pious and dutiful girl who would be Dhritarashtra’s 
proper wife. Messengers were accordingly sent from Hastinapura 
to Gandhara with the marriage proposal. At first Subala had some 
hesitation in entertaining the proposal on account of the blindness 
of the bridegroom, but considering the nobility, greatness and reputa¬ 
tion of the Kuru family, he decided to give GandharI in marriage 
to Dhritarashtra. GandharI, as soon as she knew that her husband 
was blind, made up her mind that she would voluntarily denv herself 
the pleasures of eyesight by wrapping her eyes with thick bandage. 5 
This bandage she kept on throughout her life, never wavering for a 
moment—so great was her devotion to her husband. 

GandharI gave birth to one hundred sons, but these sons did not 
fulfil the expectations of the virtuous mother. She never approved of 
*3.94.4. 4 !l. 17. 6. ‘1.110.14. 
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MAIN WOMEN CHARslCTERS IN THE MAHABHARATA 

the conduct of her sons towards their Pandava cousins, and often 
appealed to her husband to check their evil propensities. In the game 
of dice at the court of Hastinapura Yudhishthira gambled away his 
all; he lost his kingdom, fortunes, his brothers and even his dear 
wife. There was a great jubilation at the court, in which the old 
King Dhritarashtra also joined. But there was one person in Hastina¬ 
pura on that day who was terribly stricken with grief. It was 
Gandharl. On seeing the base and irreligious conduct of her sons 
and the unmerited and unjust sufferings of the Pandavas, she 
approached her husband and asked him to express his entire dis¬ 
approval of the conduct of their wicked sons. She went even a step 
further, and preremptorily told her husband to banish Duryodhana, 
who had become a disgrace to the whole Kuru family. 

As a mother Gandharl never allowed her love and affection for 
her sons to get the better of her judgement and wisdom. Her voice 
throughout the Mahabharata is the voice of warning to her sons, 
who were treading the path of error and injustice. Her constant 
exhortation to Duryodhana was to make up the quarrel existing 
between the Kauravas and the Pandavas and to find out a formula 
of peaceful and amicable settlement. When Shrl Krishna came to 
Hastinapura on the eve of the Kurukshetra War as the plenipoten¬ 
tiary of the Pandavas with specific peace proposals, and when 
these proposals were being contemptuously rejected by Duryodhana, 
Gandharl throwing aside all hesitations, appeared personally in the 
royal court of Hastinapura and sternly rebuked Duryodhana for his 
wayward conduct. She plainly told her son in the midst of the entire 
assembly that the wages of sin was death. She also said that war 
did not solve any problems ; on the contrary, it led to further compli¬ 
cations. So her definite and emphatic advice to her son was to 
restrain his greed and desist from war. 6 

Durvodhana, however, had no respect for these sage words of 
his mother and adopted war as an instrument of his policy. After 
the outbreak of the Kurukshetra War, which lasted for eighteen 
days, Duryodhana used to visit his mother every day before going 
to the battle-field, in order to seek her blessings. 7 The pathetic 
prayer of Duryodhana was that his mother should wish victory for 
his cause, but in spite of his repeated entreaties, Gandharl always 
*5. 129. 40. T 11. 14. 8; 11. 17. 6. 
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uttered the highly significant words before Duryotlhaua that right¬ 
eousness always ami invariably triumphed. After die conclusion of 
the War, in which all her sons were slain, Shrl Krishna, after pacify¬ 
ing Gundhari, asked her permission to go away immediately to save 
the Pandava primes from an impending danger from Ash watt hamao. 
She quickly asked him to depart and save the Pan da mi princes from 
this disaster; such was her composure in the midst of a terrible 
calamity, and so great were her sense of duty and her affection for 
the Panda vas. There was only one occasion when she seemed to 
be overpowered by terrible grief. Before the dead bodies of her sons 
in the bloody battle-field of Kurukshma, she fell unconscious on 
the ground.' 1 

Gandhari made Shn Krishna responsible for the Kurukshetra 
War and uttered a fearful curse on the Yadovas, of which he was 
the most distinguished representative. She prophesied that a cruel 
calamity would overtake the house of the Yadavus, inasmuch as 
shn Krishna ignored or failed to prevent the ruinous war between the 
Kauravas and the Pandavas. On the strength of her chastity and 
asceticism, she even said that Shrl Kpshija himself in no distant 
future would fall a prey to a foul death. It is important to bear in 
mind in this connection that Shri Krishna smilingly accepted this 
curse and recognized her truthfulness, piety and penance. 

After the Kurukshetra War, Dhritaiashrra and Candhfin" lived 
for sixteen years at IlnsrinSpura under the protection of the Pandavas. 
They forgot 10 a great extent their grid at the loss of their sons on 
account of the wonderful care and sympathy bestowed upon them by 
Yudhishthira. At the end of the sixteenth year, however, they decided 
to go on a mission of final pilgrimage to tlie Himalayas, In this 
mission they were accompanied by Dhri 1 arashea’s half-brother 
Vidura, hi* minister Safi jay a, and Kumi, the mother of the Pandavas. 
On the eve of their departure, Dhricarashtra addressed a big assembly 
of the citizens of Hasrinapura and men from the countryside. In 
this meeting Gaiulhari appeared by the side of her husband with her 
eyes bandaged, and made a request to the assembled multitude 
through her husband asking their forgiveness of the sins of iter sons,* 

The final departure scene of the old sorrowful King Dhrita- 
rashna was pathetic, Kuntt came forward to lead the journey. 

* 11 . 75 . 37 . * is. 9. 9. 
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Gandhari put her hands on the shoulders of KuntT, and Dhrita- 
rariipa followed CandhiirT, placing his hands on her shoulders. 
Vi dura and Safi jay a were on either side of this procession. The 
citizens of llastinzipura wept aloud like orphans as ihe procession 
tame out of the main gate of the c itv, but Dhritarashira and GSudhiri 
and others walked on unmoved. In the Himalayas, they spent a few 
inure Years till they were burnt alive by a conflagration which had 
enveloped that pari of the forest in which they lived. Confronted by 
it. they showed remarkable courage and fortitude. They refused to 
escape from the lire ; on the other hand, they sat down on the ground 
with calmness and in a spirit of resignation welcoming the approach 
of the tire. On the day of her passing away from the earth, 
Gandh&ri's eyes were still bandaged, and she made the supreme 
sacrifice with unflinching loyalty to her ideals. She exemplifies the 
best ideals of Indian womanhood through the ages from the days 
of the Mahabhardtit, and remains immortal in the minds of millions 
of Indians who derive their inspiration from the great Epic, 

3. Kcmi 

KumT, throughout the AfWwtfc/wrata, is the embodiment of 
patience, fortitude and self-sacrifice. She was the daughter of a king 
and was married to King PSndu of Hastinapura. She accompanied 
her husband to the I limalayas and lived for a number of years in 
a hermitage at N’urili ParipStra. f here she gave birth to three sous, 
Yudhishthir i, Bhlma and Arjuna, and at the time of the birth of 
Arjuna, she heard the prophecy that this son of hers would in no 
wav he inferior to India, the king of the gods, and that he would 
recover the lost glory and prestige of his family. 1 ® 

After the death of her husband, Kuntl came to Hastinapura 
with her three sons and also with her two stepsons, Nakula and 
Sahadeva. She showed wonderful patience and forbearance while 
she passed her days under the t are of King Dhritarashira at I lastina 
pura. These were, to a certain extent, days of suffering and perse¬ 
cution. but Kuntl bore them well, and alter passing through the 
ordeal of fire at Varartfivaia, where Dhritarashira and his son Durvo- 
dhana planned the burning of the entire Pandava family, she escaped 
with her sons, after crossing the Cahga and wandering for days 

’*3. Sit!. SD. 
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together in the wilderness, to the kingdom of the PanchaUis. i here 
Arjnjui, by his prowess arid skid in archery, obtained Draupadl, the 
daughter of I he king of Pandlala :is his wife. The prophecy ilwut 
him, which sustained Kunti throughout her life, ivas thus being ful¬ 
filled. The alliance of the Panda vas with Pane ha Lis now < om periled 
Dhptara&hya to reconsider his former views regarding his nephews. 
He sent Vidura to the king of Panchala with a request to send Kunti 
am! her sons back to Hastinapura, where they were now received 
with kindness, hospitality and honour. Yudhishthira was given half 
of the kingdom of the Kurus with Indraprastha on the Yamuna as 
his capital. Kunti was now die queen-mother. But her da vs of 
happiness and prosperity were short-lived, in am much as Yudhishijhira 
and Ins brothers, together with Draupadi, had to go to the forest, 
losing everything in a game of dice organized by Duryodhann and 
his uncle Shakuni. Kunti was not prepared for this unexpected 
reverse of fortune. She was terribly aggrieved, but remained firm as 
a rock and uttered words of encouragement and advice to Uraupadt 
as she was accompanying the Pandavas to the forest. 11 

Kunti stayed at the house of Vidura dining the thirteen years 
that the Pandavas had to live in exile. After this exile, the last 
year of which had to be passed incognito, the Pandavas relumed 
and demanded their heritage. Durvodiumu refused to return it, and 
war followed as 3 consequence. Before the outbreak of it, Shu 
Krishna made a last attempt to avert the great tragedy, and went 
personally to the court of Hastinapura with overtures of peace. 
While there, Shrl Krishna saw Kunti at the house of Vidura in order 
to receive instructions from her regarding the impending conflict. 
Khut! wept bitterly and advised against compromise on humiliating 
terms. She could never forgive the Kauravas on account of the 
insults that they had heaped particularly on Draupacli, who was 
dearer to her than even her own sons. 11 

She was greatly pained that nobody except Vidura had protested 
against the inhuman cojkIik t of Duhshasjini towards Draupadi on 
rhe day of the game of dice. Vidura had made a last attempt to 
save the Kauravas from the impending destruction consequent on 
their iniquity. Referring to this episode Kune declared that the 
only person worthy of respect and worship in that great assemblv of 
’■ iTs.s-t. . " 5 . 90 . 43 . 
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Hast'majmin was Vidura, She undoubtedly laid down a very iiuju^r- 
taiu maxim necessary for the moral evolution of mankind u hen she 
sjikI that a man attained moral elevation by his character and conduct, 
and not by his fortune or learning. 1 * 

Kunti hail some messages to deliver to her sums through Shri 
Krishna. Her message to Yudhish(hira was that his dharma was 
becoming fruitless by his failure to perform the duties of his station. 
To Uhl tna and Arjuna she pointed out that it was now necessary 
for them to vindicate the honour «f their mother. Her exhortation 
m Nnkula and Sahadcva was that anything which was achieved by 
strength anil prowess was to he preferred to life and fortune. She 
ended her speech by pointing out that Yiidhishthiui’s power of under* 
standing and common sense had become blunted by his excessive 
reading of religious texts. Her counsel was war. 11 

KuniT now related the famous story of Vidura, the queen of the 
Sindhii country. Vidura had preremptorily asked her only son 
Safi jay a to embrace death instead of making compromise with dis- 
grace and dishonour, since it was far better to arise and shine even 
for a moment than to cling to a lift* which was purposeless and 
devoid of glory, |S Kunti asked her sons not to accept poverty and 
humiliation on any account. Her one advice to them was war — for 
the vindication of the honour of their family and for the redemption 
of their lost glory and fortune. 

The only occasion in which Kunti seemed to show some signs 
of weakness and mental indecision was when she went out to meet 
her deserted son Kama on the eve of the Kurukshetra War. A 
terrible conflict passed through her mind when she visualized the 
impending battle between her two sons, Kama and Arjuna. Her 
motherly heart was bleeding at the prospert of the terrible fight, and 
she offered Kama alluring terms m order to win him over to the 
side of the Pandavas. But Kaina remained steadfast in his loyalty 
to Durvodhana, and rebuked his mother for her pi n less desertion of 
him imm edia tely after his birth. He described her as a person who 
was anxious to consult her own interests alone. Kunti perhaps did 
not deserve this rebuke. As a mother who was suffering from un¬ 
bearable mental agony, she conceived it to be her duty n» play the 
part of a mediator : and throwing aside all hesitation and sense of 
11 5. 90- 53. 11 5, 00- 73-8; 132- S-6* M 5, 133. 14*5, 
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shame, she interviewed Kama for the purpose of bringing about an 
honourable settlement between the Kauravas and the Pundavas. 
ller firm conviction was that Dnryodhana, being deserted bv Kama, 
would come down to reach an agreement with her sons. Thus (he 
inijjending catastrophe would be averted, and the two brant hes of 
the same family would be able to live together in peace and with 
mutual undo standing. 

The Kurukshctra War became inevitable. It was fought to a 
finish and was a terrible tragedy, for through it India became 
bereft of all male warriors. Sixteen years after this dire calamity, 
Dhriianwhtra and Gandharl decided to retire to the Himalayas. 
Vidura and Sanjaya volunteered to accompany them. This was 
understandable, because both were attached to the old king. But 
what was most surprising was the attitude of Kunil on this occasion. 
She had always urged her sons to light and recover their lost fortune. 
This had been accomplished, and her son Yudhishfhira was the over- 
lord of the whole- of India. It was to he expected that Kuntl would 
be glad to continue indefinitely her life of ease and comfort after 
long years of suffering. But wealth and fortune had no more 
attraction for her. She made the supreme decision of her life that 
it was her duty to accompany Dhritarasl^ra and GandhSH in their 
journey to the forest, Her sons Yudhistyhira and Bhtma, in parti¬ 
cular, tried to dissuade her from this resolution. 11m she remained 
firm. She pointed out that she had already enjoyed enough wealth 
and fortune ; her clear duty now was to adopt a life of asceticism. 
She had only one message for her sons, namely, that they should 
cultivate righteousness and be also generous. 

In the Himalayas, Kunu passed the remaining years of her 
life in placid contentment. Thoughts of Hastin3piiia and the 
fortunes of her sons no longer troubled her mind. Her devotion to 
I )hrityrashtra and GandharT during this period was also wonderful. 
I-Lx end was as noble as her life. When a conflagration engulfed 
the forest in which she was living with GandharT and Dhriurashpa, 
she remained steadfast and embraced death peacefully. 

4. DravpadT 

Draupadb throughout the Mahdbkarata, is the embodiment of 
courage, fortitude, sense and sensibility, and even pride and prejudice. 
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In a sense, she is the central figure of the great Epic, and her 
character has been depicted with wonderful skill by that master- 
artist, Maharshi Krishna Dwaipayana. The very circumstances of 
her birth made it abundantly clear that she had come to this world 
to fulfil a great destiny. She arose from a sacrificial fire lit by her 
father, Drupada, king of Paiichala, and at once a voice from above 
announced that Draupadl would in course of time peiform duties 
pleasing to the gods, and that the Kuru family would meet with 
disaster on her account. 16 Her beauty was indescribable, and her 
body emitted the fragrance of a blue lotus. In short, she was a 
veritable goddess in human form. When she came of age, hex fathei 
arranged a swayamvara sabha (marriage assembly) in order that she 
might have the opportunity of selecting her own husband. In that 
great assembly of the foremost heroes of India, Arjuna, by showing 
his prowess obtained Draupadl as his bride. 

As a wife, Draupadl became the ideal mistress of the household 
when Yudhishthira became installed as king at Indraprastha (modern 
Delhi) on the bank of the Yamuna. Yudhishthira performed a great 
sacrifice called Rajasuya in which kings from different parts of India 
participated and rendered homage to him as the paramount over- 
lord. The ceremony lasted for a number of days, and the Kaurava 
brothers also came and joined the ceremony. Duryodhana became 
very jealous on seeing the immense prosperity of the Pandavas and 
returned to Hastinapura with a heavy heart. 1 ' He complained of 
many things to his father Dhritarashtra, but he testified with great 
candour to the fact that Draupadl had supervised the feeding of all 
alike, from the highest to the lowest, herself remaining without food 
till everybody w'as fed and satisfied. 18 

Mercy and solicitude for the poor and the distressed were not 
the only traits in the character of Draupadl. She was a woman 
possessing courage and a sense of dignity. When Yudhishthira lost 
her in a game of dice at Hastinapura, and Duhshasana, brother of 
Duryodhana, taking recourse to unfair means, heaped all sorts of 
personal insult upon her in the open assembly, she turned round 
to the members present and asked for protection and justice. Finding 
everybody silent, she rebuked the open assembly saying that sense 
of justice had disappeared from India and that the members of the 
>• 167 . 49 . lT 2. 47. 14-5. u 2. 52. 48. 
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warrior taste had forgotten their duties. Otherwise, said she, “How 
could the members of the assembly, in an open session at Hastmiqumt, 
remain silent spectators of the injustice that was being perpetrated 
before their very eves?” 1 " With her hair dishevelled and her 
garments displaced, she called Uuhshasana a fiend guilty of savage 
(anSrya) conduct, as he was going to strip her. As her Iasi resource, 
she made a passionate appeal to the elders in the assembly to come 
to her rescue. Hut even HhTshma, the noblest man and greatest 
warrior of the age, remained inactive and pleaded as an excuse, his 
inability to understand the intricacies of dharmaP The only person 
who raised a protest was Vidura, who earnestly exhorted every¬ 
body present to express his disapproval of the heinous conduct of 
Duhshasana. Blums then announced that Diihshasana would have 
to pay dearly for his gross insults to Draupadl. 

As a faithful wife, she accompanied the PSndavas in their 
journey to the forest. During the twelve years that they had to 
live there, Draupadi acted as the ideal mistress of the household. 
But she carefully nursed her suffering anti humiliation, and did every- 
thing in her power to refer to dial episode of her life, whenever 
possible. (.Jure Shn Krishna tramc to the forest to inquire about 
them, and DraupadT, with tears in her eves, told him that she could 
not forget for a moment that a woman of her status could Ik* so 
openly humiliated in the presence of the PSndavas.*' 1 ShrT Krishna 
at once solemnly assured her that the wives of the Kauravas would 
have to weep in the same manner as she was doing on that day. 
She was further told tlm site would become an empress. So she 
must cast away her grief- 22 DraupadT was satisfied for the time 
being, but later she entered into a controversy with YudhUhthira 
regarding the attributes of dhortm and their application to 
human affairs. In this, however, she was defeated, for Yudhishthira 
succeeded in proving his thesis that dharma was an all-pervading 
law in the universe, and its pursuit was never fruitless. Me asked 
her to banish all her doubts regarding the triumph of dharuitiP 

DraupadT was pacified and derived considerable solace and 
strength from his words. During the remaining years that she had 
to stay in the forest in the company of the Panda vas, she acted as 
an ideal wife bearing patiently all the difficulties of that life. When 
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Shri Krishna and his wife Satyabhaina came to meet the Papdavas 
in the forest towards the end of the period of their stay there, 
Saiyahhama asked Draupad! in all humility how she could manage 
her household affairs with such credit, and how she could will the 
confidence, love and respo i of such great heroes as the five Pandava 
brothers. 1 * Draupadi's discourse on the dudes and responsibilities 
of the wife on this occasion is one of the important chapters of the 
MahobhUrata. 

The stay of the Pandava brothers with Draupadl, during the 
thirteenth year of their banishment, at the house of Virata, the king 
nf the Matsya country, was perhaps the greatest penance of their 
life. During that year they lived a life of complete self-effacement, 
since they had u> pass it incognito, and all of them accepted occupa¬ 
tions which were completely unworthy of their status. Just before 
their entry into the Matsya country, Yudhishthira was greatly 
perturbed on account of Dfaupadf, She was a beloved wile and, 
according to him, deserved to tic maintained like a mother and 
honoured as an elder sister.’ 5 So he could not come to any conclu¬ 
sion in regard to the occupation that she should adopt at the house 
of Virata. DratipadT relieved his anxieties by voluntarily accepting 
the life of a maidservant at the house of Virata, In spite of her 
all-captivating beauty and her bearing, she submitted herself to 
performing the lowliest duties of the household. On one occasion 
she tearfully told Bhlma that her palms had become rough, and Her 
fingers had developed corns by performing the hard work that was 
laid on her. Her tears did not really flow from the hard work that 
she had to do ; they were caused by the insults that she had received 
from Klchaka, the commander-in-chief of the king. One day she 
sought protection from them in the open court of Virata. But 
Klchaka insulted her in the presence of all by kicking her down. 
The stern reproach that Draupadi administered to the king on this 
occasion is memorable. She had no hesitation in proclaiming that 
the law of the jungle, and not justice, was prevalent in the kingdom 
of Virata : she also declared that the king was unworthy of his 
royal seat, and that even the members of the court were not true 
to their Marina, inasmuch as they worshipped such an incompetent 
king. 36 She thus dearly hifrttd that the members of the assembly 
“J, 232. t-i, "4. 3-14, ”4. 16. 31. 33; 
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should rise against the king and depose him. The V irata-parvan 
of the Mahabharata, however, ends on a note of joy and merriment. 
On their identity being revealed at the end of their period of exile, 
the Pandavas cemented their friendship with the king of the 
Matsyas by a marriage alliance—the marriage between Abhimanyu, 
the son of Arjuna, and Uttara, the daughter of Virata. 

Then the Pandavas approached towards the Kuru country and 
established their camp at Upaplavya just on the frontier of the 
Matsya territory (modern Alwar, Jaipur and Bharatpur). There 
was a council of war, in which Drupada, Virata, the Pandavas, 
Shrl Krishna and Draupadi participated. At the hour of crisis 
almost everybody counselled moderation and spoke in favour of a 
policy of peace. Even Bhlma was prepared to forgive and forget, 
but Draupadi remained adamant. She could on no account pardon 
Duhshasana and the Kauravas for the insults that they had inflicted 
on her. Addressing Shrl Krishna she said that if Bhlma and Arjuna 
were so down-hearted as to advocate a policy of peace, her old father 
Drupada would wage a relentless war against the Kauravas. In that 
war of vengeance, Abhimanyu, with her five sons, would march 
forward to exact the price of humiliation. She would have no 
peace of mind until she saw the severed hands of Duhshasana lying 
in the dust—the hands that had pulled her hair in insult. She was 
particularly pained by the words of Bhlma, who counselled peace 
and moderation in the name of dharma. Draupadi said that 
dharma was entirely misunderstood by Bhlma and others, and in 
her utter helplessness she burst into tears, taking the lock of her 
hair in her left hand as she denounced the policy of reconciliation . 27 
Her spirited outburst was in every way worthy of her position and 
dignity ; it was her sworn revenge for outraged womanhood. She 
could be satisfied with nothing less than the utter extinction of her 
oppressors. Shrl Krishna was visibly moved by her bold speech, 
and assured her that he would himself try his utmost to wage the 
war of vengeance which would bring about the total annihilation 
of the Kauravas. This assurance, Shrl Krishna averred, w r as bound 
to be fulfilled, and Draupadi was destined, in the near future, to see 
the Pandavas recover their lost glory and fortune . 28 

The Kurukshetra War, as Shrl Krishna predicted, was a total 
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war. and is ended in the complete annihilation of Lite Kaurava 
dynasty. The Pandavas got back their lost kingdom, anti ’L udhish- 
thirit became the paramount suzerain of the whole of India. Draupadi 
was now an unquestioned empress, and she occupied the royal palace 
of Hasrinapura made vacant by her enemies. For thirty-six years 
she passed her days there as a worthy consort of the Pandavas. lint 
when Yudhishthira and his four brothers decided to forsake the 
world and undertake a journey of pilgrimage into the unknown, 
Draupadi came forward and adopted the same course. Giving up 
royal dresses and garments, they all put on the robes of mendicants 
and left their seat of power, 1 lastinapura, fot their linal pilgrimage 
to the Himalayas and even beyond. First of all, however, they made 
a tour oE the whole of India, east, south, west and north; liefore 
their final departure from this world, they wanted to have a last 
glimpse of their dear motherland in its entirety. That purpose 
accomplished, they did not cast a second look behind- Their Ufe& 
mission was fulfilled, They passed through the almost insurmount¬ 
able 1 limit lay as, and saw a great desert on the other side. 3 * 

As they were proceeding fast in their final great journey, 
Draupadi. who was not thoroughly fit for it, encountered a Iall. M She 
had certain limitations in her character—and who has not,' which 
prevented her from achieving what she desired. The only pilgrim 
in the group who could reach the goal was It udhish(hira, who was a 
model of unflinching moral virtues: he did not Look behind, nor did 
he turn either to the left or to the right, but moved straight on. But, 
in spite of her failings, Draupadi remains a unique type of woman, 
not merely a fond and devoted wife, but a true helpmate and partner 
In life's affairs. She is perhaps the belt illustration of Kalidasa’s 
famous verse: “A good housewife, wise counsellor, dear companion 
and a beloved pupil in the cultivation of the fine arts.” 11 She was 
the very embodiment of sliri or good fortune* in the house of the 
Pandit van. She was occasionally subject to moods of indignation, 
no doubt, but the loftiness of her soul, her unfailing courage in the 
face of disasters, her spirit of self-sacrifice, and, above all. her moral 
earnestness and spiritual integrity have shed a lustre on the ideals of 
womanhood in ancient India. 
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CHAPTER IX 


WOMEN CHARACTERS IN THE STORIES OF THE 
MAHABHARATA 

1. Introduction 

The great epic Mahabharata has justly been regarded as a 
thesaurus of all the aspects of ancient Indian civilization. As could 
be expected, it abounds in stories concerning women of all types. 
There is no other book where the psychological development of 
womanhood can be so clearly marked, and where anecdotes in such 
profusion concerning women of all stages of life, from the highest 
to the lowest, have so truthfully been collected and handed down to 
posterity. It is not possible to deal here with all the anecdotes 
concerning women. So some of the characters have been chosen, 
and, instead of attempting a critical study of womanhood, efEorts 
have been made to narrate in simple language some tales which will 
reveal the true character of the women of Bharata. 

2. Sukanya 1 

Princess Sukanya was the only daughter of King Sharyati. She 
was endowed with youth, beauty, perfect health, gracefulness and a 
great cultural heritage. Once, when the earth was dressed by spring 
in its loveliest attire, when birds sang their sweetest and rivulets 
danced their merriest, King Sharyati, accompanied by the royal 
family, went to the woodlands to enjoy sylvan sports. Princess 
Sukanya, dressed in her simplest but prettiest, went with the royal 
partv. Young, merry-making, mischief-loving maidens left their 
elders and tripped about in high glee, imitating the voices of war¬ 
blers and collecting wild flowers from the trees and creepers. 

In the same forest the great sage Chyavana had long ago begun 
his hard penance. Years had passed, and deep in his meditation he 
had forgotten the world. Dead leaves of trees scattered round him, 
sand and earth blown by the wind gently mounted over him, and, 


1 Parvan 3, chs. 121-5. 
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as time passed by, his body was buried in an ant-hill. None realized 
that hidden within it, and forgotten by the world, sat a great soul 
communing with the self-effulgent Brahman. 

The young maidens danced about, and their sweet voices echoed 
and re-echoed through the woods. The unusual sound of young 
voices penetrated through the earthy mound, and the sage woke up 
from his long meditation. Through holes in the leafy soil over his 
head, he saw Princess Sukanya, a lovely vision of youth and beauty 
and was so much charmed that he spoke to her again and again. But 
through long disuse his vocal organs had lost the power of speech, 
and the princess could not hear him. But as she was gathering some 
flowers, she saw what seemed to her like two gems shining through 
the holes of the ant-hill. “Sukanya, curious to know what those 
were, took a hard, sharp thorn and inadvertently pierced through 
the eyes and made him blind.” 2 In the twinkling of an eye Chya- 
vana, towering over the little princess, stood up, trembling with anger. 
Princess Sukanya was not only frightened but mortally ashamed of 
her carelessness and unwarranted cruelty. The king and queen, 
hearing the news, hurried to the scene, worshipped the great sage 
and begged of him to forgive their careless but innocent daughter. 
But Chyavana turned a deaf ear to all their pleadings and threatened 
them with a terrible curse unless Sukanya married him and shared 
the life of a lone hermit in the forest. Sukanya begged of her 
parents to let her marry him and do a little to atone for the incurable 
harm she had caused. 

Such was the cultural education of that time that 1 nncess 
Sukanya began serving her husband lovingly and practised hard 
penances, observing ascetic ordinances.’ 3 

In a small cottage she lived with her husband. Every morning, 
before birds began chanting their morning hymns, before the Sun- 
god appeared in the eastern horizon, driven in his fiery chariot drawn 
by seven horses, before the sweet-scented flowers opened their petals, 
Sukanya would leave her bed of dry leaves, perform all her domestic 
duties and then take her bath. Such was her love for her husband 
that she would dress herself with the bark of trees and make personal 
toilet as would make her pleasing to her husband. Never did it 
enter her mind that her husband was but a blind, old man, past 
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the ;n;i: of conjugal pleasures. She would cook delicious dishes for 
him, who hardly knew their distinctive mste ; she tended the cows, 
made butter for the sacred fire as well as for cooking; she had a 
small garden, where she would grow such vegetables as w ere unknow n 
to those who lived in the forest. Like a mother she attended to the 
needs of travel-worn guests. 

She was the life and soul of this hutnbk home- She was a loving 
wile, a devoted friend, a wise counsellor and a humble disciple, all 
rolled into one. She herself was very happy, but did her husband 
old Chvavana sigh secretly pondering over the fact that an old 
blind man was no Sitting companion for a damsel of her lieauty 
and eulturei 1 

One day when she was taking her bath, Aahw ins, divine twins, 
distinguished for their beauty and mastery over medicine, saw her. 
Charmed with her beauty they asked: "O fair one, who are you 
and what are you doing in these woods?" 4 Sukanya bin shingly 
replied: “Know me to be the daughter of Sharyati and wife of 
Cbyavanju*’ 5 

The handsome heavenly physicians were amused to know that 
such a picture of loveliness had been married to an old skeleton like 
Chvavana, So they said; “You shine in the forest like a lightning. 
We have not seen your equal even in the celestial world.® Bare of 
ornaments as you are, nonetheless you make all the forest fair; 
hoiv much fairer might you appear in gorgeous robes and splendid 
jewels! Do take one of us as your husband, for youth will not 
endure.”' Great was her indignation, and she replied proudly: “I 
am devoted to my husband, do not doubt my fidelity,"* 

The heavenly physicians were simply charmed to hear the 
princess professing her love and loyalty to her okl, blind husband. 
So they told her who they were, and that with ihe help of their 
medical skill they could not only curt blindness but restore youth 
and health to her husband. They would do all that, but on one- 
condition: after the rejuvenation she would choose one from among 
the three—Chvavana and the twin-gods as her husband. 

Sukanya thought over the matter and deckled like a good wife 
to refer tu lice husband and abide by his decision, Chvavana eagerly 
consented, and both of them went to see the celestial physicians. 
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The twin-gods asked the princess to let her husband dip into water, 
which he did. And so did the twin-gods and rejuvenated him. 
When they came out of the water, so much altered was Chyavana 
that he looked as if he were a true replica of the resplendent heavenly 
twins. Poor huh anvil How puzzled she got to see three beluga rise 
out of the water, ail looking alike and all seeing her with love and 
admiration. They asked her to choose one of them as her husband. 
For a time she did not know who was who, but her great love for 
her husband and her chastity helped her to recognize Chyavutia. 
With a heart throbbing with love and gratitude, she came forw ard 
and threw herself into the arms of her husband, who was almost 
mad with happiness and held her in dose embrace. The world out¬ 
side ceased to exist for this wonderful couple, and the twin-gods 
thought it the right moment to vanish. 

3. Jabatkaru 1 

King Parikshit, who was very fond of hunting, once (based a 
deer in rhe forest on foot and was exceedingly tired, when he came 
across a beautiful green pasture, where the cows were grazing peace¬ 
fully. There he saw a sage drinking the foam falling from the 
mouths oi calves as they sucked their mothers' milk. Shamika. the 
sage, was at that time observing the vow of silence. The king asked 
him which wav the stag had gone. As Shamika was a strict observer 
of his vows arid a kind-hearted man, he neither answered his tpies- 
rion nor made any sign. The king was so indignant that with the 
end of his |»w he picked up a dead snake lying near, and coiled it 
round die neck of the sage. To Shamika reverence and insult were 
alike ; so he forgave the king. But this enraged his young son 
Shringin so much that he cursed the king, saying that he would die 
of snake bite within seven days. It actually happened: the king 
died bitten by Takshaka. a deadly snake, leaving an infant son named 
Janamfejaya. 

When Janamcjaya ascended the throne, lie tame to know the 
cause of his father's death, and, being determined to take revenge, 
made preparations for a sacrifice to bum all die snakes in the world. 

When Vnauki, the king of snakes, heard about this, he was much 
perturbed. Then he was told by une of the snakes that he had heard 
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that a great sage named Jaratkaru would marry Princess Jaratkaru, 
sister of Vasuki, and a son born of that union would save the snakes. 

The king was pleased to hear this and commanded some snakes 
to follow the sage Jaratkaru and let him know whenever he expressed 
a wish to marry. Then he went to his sister and with much hesita¬ 
tion told her what had happened. Princess Jaratkaru, the loveliest 
and wealthiest maiden of her time, was used to a life of luxury, 
whereas sage Jaratkaru belonged to a roaming sect of mendicants who 
never called anything their own. He practised hard penance, fasting 
for days together, and was an observer of the vows of poverty and 
celibacy. He also had a quick temper and cared for naught in this 
world. Yet the princess was delighted to hear that she could be 
the means of saving not only her beloved brother but also all his 
subjects, and promised to do whatever lay in her power. 

In the meantime sage Jaratkaru met the souls of his ancestors, 
who told him that as he was the only surviving member of his family, 
he must marry and have a son ; otherwise they were destined to fall 
into hell. Jaratkaru said: ‘ “I made up my mind never to take a 
wife nor to earn money for livelihood, but for your sake I shall 
marry. 10 If ever I get a maiden of my name who at her request will 
be given to me as alms, and whom I shall not have to maintain, then, 
O my forefathers, shall I marry and not otherwise." 11 

This was reported to King Vasuki. Princess Jaratkaru also 
listened to this undignified proposal, but accepted her fate without 
demur. The sage made one more condition: “She must not do any¬ 
thing disagreeable, for then I will leave her.” 12 

Sage Jaratkaru, thin as a skeleton, with his body black with dust, 
hair unkempt and eyes blazing like fire, came to marry the princess 
of superb beauty, dressed immaculately. But as soon as she saw 
him, a deep love filled her whole being, and from that moment she 
worshipped the very ground her lord walked on. Day and night she 
served her husband and tried to make his life in the palace of her 
brother congenial to him. Forgotten were all her pleasures of girl¬ 
hood. Dressed as the wife of an ascetic, she gathered flowers and 
other requisites for his daily religious rites and prepared simple food 
to suit his taste. In fact, the very spirit of the hermitage seemed to 
abide in that part of the palace where they lived. All was going on 
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well, but one day, placing his head on the lap of his wife, Jaratkaru 
slept, looking very tired. When the sun was about to set, she thought: 
“What shall I do now? Shall I wake my husband or not.- He is a 
strict observer of his rehgious practices, and yet how can I distur 
his sleep without offending him? If I wake him up, I know he is 
sure to get angry ; but if twilight passes away without his prayer being 

said, his spiritual welfare might be jeopardized.’ 13 

It was a difficult dilemma to solve. She had to choose between 
her own happiness and the spiritual welfare of her husband. As 
before, she decided to sacrifice her own happiness for the sake of her 
husband, and woke him up, though trembling about her future. At 
this the sage flew into a rage and said: “You dare to insult me! I 
shall immediately leave you.” Like one thunderstruck, the princess 
stood rooted to the ground and said : “O true Brahmana I did not 
wake you up to insult you. But I did not want your time for evening 
prayer to be gone. Do forgive me. 

'But in vain she pleaded. The roving mendicant had entered the 

householder’s life for the sake of his ancestors, and his soul was 
yearning to go back to his old life of pure asceticism. So he said: 
“O fair princess, I have never spoken a falsehood in my life ; so go 
I must.” The princess was almost mad with grief. V ith her voice 
choked with tears, she begged her husband not to leave her. I 
want to be the mother of your son, though I do not know whether 
I am going to have one. For, the welfare of my people depends 
on mv getting a son through you."” He replied: O blessed one, 
you are carrying a child of mine, who will be as bright as fire 
a seer of truth, highly virtuous and a master of the Vedas and 

Vedangas.” 15 

Even a fiery soul like him cooled down before this noble princess, 
who, for the welfare of her husband as well as of her kith and km 
had renounced all the pleasures of the world and served him day and 
night like a menial. For one little moment he stopped, blessed her 
for making his life so happy and asked her not to grieve for him 
when he would be gone. A mother she became and brought up 
their child Astlka, teaching him to love his mother s people, the 
Nagas who were not so advanced as a race, and to revere his noble 
father’and follow his footprints until he became perfect. 
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4. Pativhata'* 

There was a Brahman a named Kaushtka, well versed in the 
Vedas, who left his home and old parents to attain spiritual eminence 
bv practising hard penances. Once, sitting under a tree, he was 
studying the Vedas when a crane dirtied bis body. He got so angry 
that he fiercely looked at (lie crane, and it fell down burnt to death. 
He was very sorry for this, since he realized that even after leading 
a life of such austerity he had not been able to conquer wrath. 

He then entered a village and began rnaming fmtu door to door 
with his begging bowl. When he approached a certain house, the 
lady of ihe house took, the howl from his hand, and, finding it not so 
clean, started to dean it. In the meantime her husband returned 
home hungry and thirsty. As soon as she saw her weary husband, 
she forgot the Brahmana. With loving care she brought cold water 
to wash the feet of her husband, a comfortable scat Fur him to ait 
on and delicious food 10 appease his hunger. While busy feeding 
her husband, she saw the Brahmana waiting for her. Much ashamed 
of herself, she came out with the bowl cleaned and full of alms and 
apologized to him humbly. Forgetting his previous remorse at being 
angry, the Brahmana looked at her with bloodshot eyes and said: 
“Lady, why did you request me to wait and did not let me go 
immediately?"^ The dutiful wife replied modestly: "Forgive me, 
0 great scholar, I regard my husband as a great deity, ami as he 
returned home fired and hungry. I was attending to his needs.” tJ 

One would think that these humble words of apology, so a weed v 
spoken, would be accepted unhesitatingly. But no, this proud scholar 
said indignantly: “You do not consider a Brahmana worthy of high 
regard[ You consider your husband superior to him! You are a 
householder and still insult ja Brahmana. Not to think of a mortal 
like yourself, even Indra, the lord of heaven, himself bows down 
to Brahmana. Proud woman, have you never heard from the 
elders that a Brahmana is like a fire and can even bum the whole 
earth?” 1 ® 

The lady listened to it all and thought it was time teach him 
:t lesson. So she looked at him calmly and said: “O ascetic, I am 
not a crane, so you had better control your temper. You arc angry, 
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but what tan you do thus looking at ine with angry eyes ? l never 
disregard high-sauted Brahman as, who are like unto gods," 1 * But she 
remembered that it did not behove a virtuous house wife to speak 
harsh!v f especially to one who had come hegging for aims. Besides, 
she felt pity for him. So she said : 

“O sinless one, please forgive this fault of mine. I know the 
strength and dignitv oi limbi nan as who are learned/ 1 ,,, Their 
anger is boundless, and yet their graciousness is limitless. So forgive 
the offence with which I have caused your annoyance. 1 consider 
my husband superior to all the gods, and. O Brahman a, with 
unswerving devotion I serve hint, and see the virtue 1 have earned 
thereby. 1 knew without seeing it that you burnt the crane with 
but one look of auger. 

"The gods call him a Brahman a who has conquered wrath and 
infatuation and who speaks the truth and pleases his preceptor. The 
gods call him a Brahman a who docs not return blow’ for blow, who 
is clean, w ho has control over himself, and who is pious and devoted 
to the bolv scriptures. The gwls know him to he a Brahmana who 
has conquered both lust and anger, who is learned and catholic in 
spirit, and who considers all as equal to himself; J ■ - - Religion 
which is unchangeable, which lasts through eternity, is too subtle 
for comprehension and is based on truth, 2 ’ 'i on cannot comprehend 
religion by studying its principles only. Q Brahmana, if you really 
are not cognizant of this supreme religion, then go to MithilS and 
ask i he hunter Dharmn-Vyadha, who is truthful, self-control led and 
devoted to the service of his parents. This hunter, who lives in 
Alithila, will explain what true religion means. O l>est of the twicc- 
born, go there at your will and may good luck attend you. " 1 

Then she remembered she was but a woman, a mere housewife! 
So she prayed for forgiveness saying: "But. oh, please forgive 
this chatterbox of a woman. You know seekers of righteousness are 
incapable of killing women V m 

Kaushika remembered his young days, when he had neglected 
his duties towards his parents and repented much. So charmed was 
he with the noble, vet motherly advice of this lady that he thanked 
her humbly as he took leave of her, saying: “O virtuous lady, your 
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words of reproof have done me a world of good. May you be blessed! 
I shall go now and do what will make my life a blessing.” 28 

5. Shakuntala 27 

Swift was the youthful king Dushmanta, but swifter was the 
deer which ran to dodge the deadly arrows of the king who went on 
a hunt in a dense forest. In the centre of that forest the king saw 
a delightful retreat, the hermitage of the ascetic Kanwa, learned, 
kind and a strict observer of the vow of celibacy. To pay his respects 
to the great sage, he left his attendants and all emblems of royalty 
and humbly walked into the holy retreat. But finding none, he called 
out. A young maiden, beautiful as the goddess of fortune, but 
dressed as an ascetic, came out and invited him to enter the humble 
cottage. The king, after introducing himself, told her that he had 
come to pay his respects to the great sage Kanwa. The maiden said 
that her father had gone to gather fruits and would soon return. 

The more the king listened, the greater was his infatuation for this 
lovely girl — so sweetly modest and yet so cultured! He asked her 
who she was and learnt that she was really the daughter of the royal 
sage Vishwamitra and Menaka, the celestial dancing girl, but that 
she was discarded soon after birth and found by Kanwa lying 
surrounded by birds of the forest. “So kind-hearted is my father,” 
she said, “that he never thought twice, but took me in his arms and 
brought me up like his own daughter. Indeed, no father could love a 
daughter more than he does me. He calls me Shakuntala, since I 
was protected by shakuntas or birds.” Could a daughter of one’s 
own flesh and blood speak more affectionately of her father? Know¬ 
ing fully well that Kanwa was but a foster-father, she yet served him 
like a true daughter and made his hermitage a real home. 

King Dushmanta, listening to this recital, exclaimed: “O blessed 
maiden, so you are a princess of royal birth; a worthy consort you 
will be of King Dushmanta. I am mad for you. Do let me marry 
you and call you my very own.” 

Shakuntala said gently: “O king, await my father’s return. He 
will give me in marriage, following the rites of the scriptures.” But 
King Dushmanta, though much older and wiser than Shakuntala, 
in whose virgin heart love awoke for the first time, lost aU control 
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over himself and entreated her to marry him immediately, following 
the gdndharva rite consisting of mutual choice. He said: “As both 
of us belong to the royal race and each desires the other, we could, 
following the gdndharva rite, unite in sacred wedlock even in the 
absence of your father. You can, according to law, dispose of 
yourself.” 28 

What could poor, innocent Shakuntala do! Love had entered 
her heart, and reason bade good-bye. Yet she was self-possessed 
enough to make this reply: “If what you say is sanctioned by the 
scriptures, and if I am indeed my own disposer, promise, O king, to 
grant the boons I ask for. The son born of this wedlock shall become 
your heir-apparent and later on the rightful heir to the throne. I 
shall indeed marry you if you promise to grant these boons.” 29 

It never entered her pure soul that any promises made by the 
king in the absence of a witness might later be denied. Dushmanta 
was so eager to call this lovely vision his own that he at once said: 
“I promise what you ask.” He further promised to take her to his 
capital in a right royal style. The marriage took place according to 
the gdndharva rite. Shakuntala bashfully surrendered herself to 
the loving embrace of her husband. Dushmanta did not wait till the 
return of the sage, but left the hermitage assuring Shakuntala that 
he would send his mighty troops to escort her to his capital. 

Maharshi (the great seer) Kanwa returned soon after the king's 
departure. Every day Shakuntala ran to embrace him, who was both 
a father and a mother to her. That day, however, she hid herself 
and could not come forward to greet him. But the sage, learning all 
through his spiritual power, blessed her and addressed her thus: 

“O my gentle daughter, your union with a man in secret without 
consulting me is permitted by religious laws. For the warrior race, 
when each desires the other, marriage according to the gdndharva rite 
is the best, even when done secretly and without pronouncing the 
mantras (sacred texts).” 30 

Shakuntala then approached her father, and taking down the 
heavy basket of fruits, lovingly washed his feet and made him sit 
down and rest. Then she shyly spoke to him on behalf of her 
husband: “My father, be gracious to Dushmanta, the best among 
men. whom I have accepted as my husband, as also to his ministers.” 31 
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Kanwa said: “O lovely one, 1 am pleased with what you have dome. 
Now, O beauteous one, ask for the boon which you desire most." 33 

Shakumula $ love for her husband was so great that she never 
thought of herself, but ashed this boon for her husband and his 
descendants that the monarch s of the Paurava dynasty might ever 
lie virtuous and never be deprived of their throne. 

In course of time Shakuntala gave birth to a buy of fine physique. 

For sis long years she stayed in that forest w ith her hermit father, 
bu t so pure-scaled was she that she never doubted Dushmanin V words 
or blamed him for not sending that army to escort her to his 
kingdom. 

Ilcr child brought up in the hermitage, showed promise 
of unusual strength. At the age of six, he would ranch holt! of wild 
beasts and treat them like domestic animals. With his extraordinary 
energy and fearlessness he looked as if he was bom with the stamp 
of a great emperor. Aptly he was called Sarvadamana, all-tamer. 
How lovingly Shakuntala brought him up, and how proud she felt 
of him! Kanwa affectionately watched over thin gifted child, and 
rook charge of his education, an that he might one day be an ideal 
emperor. 

After some years he told Shakuntala that the time had come 
for the installation of her son as the crown prince. lie commanded 
a disciple to escort Shakuntala with her son to the home of her 
husband. “Married women," said he, "should not long reside null 
their parental relations, fur it speaks ill of their reputation and their 
virtues.'* 33 

Shakuntala tenderly took leave of the sage, one half of her heart 
heavy at the separation, and the oilier half longing to unite with 
her husband. With her son she entered the king's resplendent court 
when he was giving audience. The disciple introduced her and 
left for the hermitage. Lovingly and respectfully she approached 
the king and said: "This is your son, 0 king, proclaim him as your I 
heir-apparent. This child of yours, O king, h equal to a celcstiaUnd 
belongs to both you and me. Call to your mind the agreement you 
made before you married me at the asylum of Karma and fulfil 
tt, O blessed one."* 

She could never imagine what awaited her. The worldly-wise 
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king remembered everything, anti yet so anxious was he for his own 
reputation that he intentionally insulted his lawful wife, who was 
the mother of his son. like a holt from the blue tame the curt 
reply of the king: “G wicked woman in the garb of an ascetic, 1 do 
not remember having made any contact with you—legally, finan¬ 
cially. or out of love. Go or stay, whichever pleases you."'-' These 
i riiel words of her husband hurt this modest ascetic girl so terribly 
that she seemed to lose all consciousness and stood as if turned to a 
wooden image. w For a time hd wrath flared up, but she controlled 
her passion with supreme si length of mind, gained through her 
spiritual power.* And she spoke to her husband thus: 

“You recognize me well, O king, and yet you deny the truth 
like a low-born soul. Your own heart is a witness to the truth. So 
please do not degrade yourself, but tell the truth." H He who commits 
a sin thinks none will know. but the sinner is known to the gods 
and by Him who resides in our heart.' 15 1 am your devoted wife. 
Please do not insult me because 1 have come of my own accord. As 
your wife I deserve to be treated respectfully, and yet you do not* 
The husband enters the wife s body and is again bom as a child. 
That is why scholars well versed in the scriptures call her a jayS * 1 
She is a true wife who is expert in domestic duties ; she is a true wife 
who has Wne children ; she is a true wife who is devoted to her 
lord ; she is a true wife who knows none but her husband. The 
wife is a man's half: she is the best of friends: she is the root of 
one's three coveted aims; she is the mm of salvation" The wife 
who speaks sweetly on occasions ol festival is a real friend. A true 
wife is like a father when religious rites arc performed, and like a 
mother in hours of sickness and woe." A man is burn as a son in 
the bodv of Ms wife. Hence a man should respect his wife as his 
own mother.” because the son saves the souls of the ancestors from 
the hell called Put, he has been called {mtra by Brahma (the Creator), 
p- Why then. O king, are you treating with indifference such a son 
who has come to you himself and is longingly looking at you?" Even 
ants support their eggs and do not destroy them. I hen why should 
you not, virtuous that you are, support your own child?* This boy 
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has sprung from you. Behold yourself in this son of yours as you 
see your own image in a clear lake. If you forsake me, I shaU go 
back to my own hermitage. But do not forsake this child, who is 
your own.” 47 

The spirited reply of this sinless woman, brought up in the 
forest, still seems to echo through the endless space of time. She 
pleaded not for herself, but for her son. But the heart of Dushmanta 
was proof against all noble sentiments. He said: “O Shakuntala, 
I do not know that I begot a son and you are his mother. Who will 
believe women, who as a rule are tale-tellers? Your mother, the 
cruel-hearted Menaka, left you in the protection of wild birds,' and 
your father was the profligate Vishwamitra. Are you not ashamed 
of proclaiming yourself as the progeny of these two? I do not know 
you. Take yourself hence.” 48 

We can well imagine how these cruel, false words of the king 
hurt Shakuntala. But with supreme effort she controlled herself, 
knowing fully that a curse uttered by her would crush Dushmanta,' 
and replied: 

”0 king, you see the faults of others even if they are as small as 
mustard seeds, but are blind to your own faults that are as big as a 
bilwa fruit. Menaka belongs to the celestial world ; indeed she is 
considered the first of the celestial maidens. My birth, therefore, 
O Dushmanta, is much superior to yours. You walk upon the earth 
and I roam in the sky. The difference between ourselves is that 
between a mustard seed and a mountain. 49 Even atheists annoyed 
with those who have deviated from the path of truth and virtue are 
like angry venomous snakes. How shall I who am nurtured in faith 
express the degree of my anger? He who, after begetting a son who 
is his own image, forsakes him, never attains what he desires most, 
and the gods destroy all his good luck and possessions. 50 A hundred 
horse sacrifices were once weighed with truth. Truth was found 
heavier than the hundred sacrifices. 51 O king, God Himself is truth, 
and truth is the highest vow. Therefore, O king, do not violate 
your pledge, but embrace the truth. If you care for untruth and do 
not trust my words, I shall of my own accord leave your presence I 
think your company should be avoided. But remember, Dushmanta 
when you are gone, this son of mine shall rule the earth bounded bv 
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the four seas and crowned with the highest of mountains! ”* With 
these words, which came straight from the heart of an innocent 
wife hurt mortally, Shakuntala left the palace. 

The august assembly remained speechless. King Dushmanta also 
flushed with shame and thwarted pride, and sat as if hypnotized. 
None had the courage to stand up and ask a question of the king, 
when lo! there came a voice from heaven: “O Dushmanta, cherish 
your son. Do not insult Shakuntala; she spoke the truth. You are 
the father of this boy. Let him be called Bharata, since you should 
cherish him, as asked by us.” 53 

The king seemed to awake from the stupor into which he had 
fallen, and with the semblance of a righteous man he addressed 
his court: “You have all heard what the heavenly messenger 
uttered. I too know him to be my son. But had I accepted him on 
the strength of Shakuntala’s words alone, my people might have 
doubted about the parentage of my innocent son.” 54 

He then welcomed his son, fondly embraced him and gave him 
a father’s blessings. The priests rose in a body, blessed the prince 
and proclaimed him as the heir-apparent. 

Shakuntala was brought back to the court with due respect. 
Dushmanta offered her a belated welcome, saying rather haltingly: 
“O goddess, there was no witness when our marriage took place. My 
people might think that we were not lawfully wedded, and that this 
son of ours was born in sin. So they would hardly welcome him as 
the heir to the throne. Darling, I have forgiven all the harsh words 
you uttered.” 

Proud yet gentle Shakuntala, perfect in dignity and submissive¬ 
ness, pardoned her husband. 

6. Lopamudra 55 

Bhagavan Agastya, who had taken the vows of celibacy and 
poverty, once saw his ancestors hanging in a hole with their heads 
down and about to fall into that terrible hell where the souls of the 
childless go. As he was then the only surviving descendant of the 
family, they begged of him to break his first vow and have a son 
who would carry on the name of the family. Agastya promised, but 
could not find a maiden who would gladly renounce all worldly 
“74. 106-8. ”74. 111-2, 114-5. ”74. 116-8. “ Pan an 3, chs. 96-8. 
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pleasures for his sake, welcome a life of severe austerity in the forest 
and be a suitable partner in his spiritual as well as worldly duties. 
So he created a lovely maiden, taking the best from all beings, and 
gave her to the king of Vidarbha, who was praying for a child. The 
royal couple, delighted with this gift, thanked'the sage and respect¬ 
fully invited holy priests to bless the child. They came, blessed her 
and named her Lopamudra. 

Princess Lopamudra attained her girlhood. Her beauty was 
enhanced with age, and she showed signs of unusual intelligence and 
goodness. Her parents gave her the best cultural education. Although 
she outshone the princesses of her time, the sons of royal houses dared 
not approach her for fear of the sage Agastya, who had created her 
to be his wife. Her father appointed a hundred maids of honour for 
her. Although surrounded with so much pomp and pleasure, she wor¬ 
shipped her parents and attended to all their needs ; she also nursed 
the poor in sickness and was kind to all the inmates of the palace. 

Her parents were very proud of her and were anxious to give her 
m marriage to a suitable bridegroom who could provide a happy and 
comfortable home for her. But when the sage Agastya saw that 
Lopamudra had attained the age of marriage, “he came and asked 
for her hand, so that he might be the father of a son.” 56 

The king almost fell into a swoon when he heard that the hoary- 
headed sage really meant to marry his beautiful girl, whom he had 
brought up in the midst of luxuries. He treated Agastya with due 
respect and went to consult his queen. She also was thunderstruck. 
When they reflected on how mismatched the pair would be they 
could not utter a word. Yet they dared not refuse the sage, whose 
curse might blow out the life of their only child. 

Princess Lopamudra came to know about it and saw her parents 
When she found them so downhearted, she could not stand it and 
said: “O king, do not grieve on my account. O father, please marry 
me to Agastya and save yourself.” 57 3 

The king and queen got up, embraced their daughter and blessed 
her. Seeing her mother weeping piteously, Lopamudra put her arms 
round her neck and said: “Dearest mother, it breaks my heart to see 
you so unhappy. Believe me, I shall be as happy with my old 
husband as you are with my father.” 3 
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Hearing these words of consolation from her, the royal couple 
controlled their feelings and made arrangements for the marriage. 
As soon as the ceremony was over, Agastya approached his young 
wife and said: “As you are the wife of a poor sage and are going to 
live with me in my lowly thatched cottage in the forest, please 
discard all your precious dresses and ornaments, dress yourself as 
befits your new position and come with me." There were wailings 
and protestations from her friends, but Lopamudra quietly went to 
her apartment and came out dressed in bark and deerskin, the same 
as was worn by her husband. In this simple, sacred dress she looked 
so sweet, so pure and yet so dignified that all looked at her in silent 
astonishment. She bowed to her parents, embraced her mother and, 
bidding good-bye to her friends and attendants, left the happy home 
of her childhood. ' 

Not a single article of luxury did she take with her, nor did she 
once pause to think that she was the rightful heiress to the kingdom 
of Vidarbha. Her eyes were full of tears at the thought of her aged 
parents, whom she was leaving when they required her services most; 
yet a happiness shone through her tears, for she suddenly realized 
that she loved her husband, wrinkled and penniless though he was, 
far more deeply than she had ever done anybody else. 

The couple spent their days happily in the hermitage. Lopa¬ 
mudra rose with the dawn, performed all her domestic duties single- 
handed and taking her bath waited for her husband. Husband and 
wife often sat side by side before the sacred fire and meditated on 
the Lord. So perfect was their union that Princess Lopamudra lost 
her whole entity in that of her husband. 

Then they thought of their duties towards their ancestors. 
Agastya was the only living descendant of his family, and Lopamudra 
the only child of her parents. It was now time for them to have a 
child who would perpetuate the names of both the families and make 
offerings to the souls of their ancestors. When Agastya approached 
Lopamudra with this proposal, she blushed and said modestly: “My 
beloved husband, I shall feel the happiest and the proudest of women 
to have a child who will belong to both of us. But while leaving 
home, I renounced all luxuries and put on this hermit’s dress. I 
consider this hermitage of ours to be superior to the abode of world¬ 
lings, and this sacred dress of mine to befit something where the 
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desire fur 'i child has no room. The husband no doubt weds a wife 
for offspring. Rut, (} great sage, your love for me must be as deep 
as mine fur van, and our nuptial bed must be as comfortable as 1 
had in the palace of my father.** We must both be decked in 
garlands and ornaments according to fancy. Otherwise I cannot 
approach you in this ascetic dress. O great ascetic, this dress of mine 
must not be polluted in any way!" 

Poor Agastya! he could hardly believe Ids own cars. Was this 
the sweet maiden who had married him of her own free will and 
followed him dressed like a mendicant? Was this the austere wife 
who carried out the least of his wishes and never protested- Yet so 
dearly did he love his wife that he could not get angry, hut said 
sadly: “Darling, you have no more any wealth and I too am but 
a poor hermit. How can4 get the costly things u\ which you were 
used in your father’s palace?” 

LopamudrS replied; "0 sage, through your ascetic power you 
have become so powerful that in a moment you can bring every 
treasure which belongs to the men of rhe world." 5 * 

hut Agastya was not to he tempted. Slowly lie answered; "Yes. 
what you say is true. But it will fritter awav my penance. Oh, 
suggest some other way which will not interfere with my spiritual 
life/** 

f^pamudri realized the superiority of her husband and bowed 
down to it. She left it to hint to do whatever he thought best. 

Agastya went to three kings one after another and asked them 
to give him enough money for his needs without getting themselves 
into debt and without forcing the sum from anybody else. The kings 
show ed thdr budgets, and Agastya saw that their income and expendi¬ 
ture were on a par. Hence he did not take any money from them, 
but went to Ilwala, the king of the demons, who was immensely rich 
and had to oblige hint. Agastya gave Lopamudra enough wealth to 
make such preparations for the child to be bom as she wanted. 
To test her, however, he asked her: ‘ Would von have a thousand 
soiih, or a hundred sons each equal to ten, or ten sons each equal to 
a hundred, or just one son superior to a thousand?” 81 

Lopamudra understood her husband perfectly well. So she 
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replied : "O sage, let me have just one son equal to a thousand. One 
learned anti honest son is far superior to many dishonest ones.' 1 * 

Their perfect union Store a wm—the great poet Uridhasyu, who 
made the lives of his parents a blessing. 

7. Sulabha® 1 

Dharmadhwaja Janaka, king of Mithila, well conversant with 
the highly philosophical doctrines contained in the Vedas and a 
master of the script urea bearing on the duties of a king, devoted 
himself to the practice of yoga, and although lie ruled a kingdom 
and performed all the duties of a king, father and husband, he lived 
the life of one truly emancipated. 

In the same age, there lived an extremely virtuous, mendicant 
woman named Suiabha, who was the daughter of the saintly king 
PradhSna, and who did not marry because there was no bridegroom 
worthy of her- She practised the doctrines of yoga and attained that 
stage of supreme realization in which the finite individual soul 
becomes one with the infinite universal soul. 

She travelled widely, and wherever she went, she heard praise# 
of the unique attainments of King Dharmadhwaja. To lest the 
degree of his spiritual eminence and to profit by his superior psychic 
experiences, if any, she assumed the form of a charming young 
woman dressed as a mendicant and visited ihc king in his royal court. 
The king, much impressed by her quiet dignity, welcomed her as 
an honoured guest, “Sulabba, who was an adept in yoga, altered 
the intellecrjjf the king through her own intellect, and controlling 
the ravs of light issuing from his eyes by those emanating from hers, 
bound up the king with yogic bonds with a view to ascertaining 
the truth.'** 1. 

The outer frames of both the yogis remained stationary, but 
soul spoke to soul unheard by mortal ears. *'0 holy lady," the king 
asked, "where have you come from, whom do you belong to, to what 
course of conduct arc you devoted, and where will you go from 
hcjeY u Please understand that although I hold my royal emblems, 
1 am really free from attachment to them, I wish to know you 
thoroughly, for 1 regard you as deserving respect.' 
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The king introduced himself as the beloved disciple of the 
venerable mendicant Faflehashikha, of PaiSsharas line, from whom 
he had learnt the Samkhya and Yoga systems of philosophy, showing 
the paths to emancipation* “But/’ said he, "my preceptor did not 
command me to give up my kingdom* Following his adv ice, I rule 
mv subjects, and yet, free from all attachments and communing with 
rht Supreme brahman, l live virtually alone, Renunciation is the 
highest means for attaining emancipation ; it flows from knowledge, 
from which is bom the endeavour after yoga, and yoga kails to the 
realization of the Self, which enables us to transcend pleasure and 
pain. Perfection consists in going beyond the conditions of the body, 
Even in this life 1 have Transcended aU attachments, 67 I do not 
feel attachment to my wifi*, nor do I fiy.ee niv foes who beai hatred 
towards me. 1 look equally on a person who anoints mv right arm 
with sandal paste, and one who severs my left arm, \ keep aloof 
from both love and hatred, since 1 know how fruitless both are/' 

“My venerable preceptor taught me that if a householder 
practises yattut and tiiyanui (primary and secondary moral observ¬ 
ances), he becomes a monk* If on the other hand a monk suffers 
from the weaknesses of mortals, he becomes a householder. 19 The 
ochre cloth* shaven head, triple staff and water-pot are but outward 
signs and can in no way help to attain emancipation/ 9 Emancipation 
dues not lie in poverty nor bondage in its opposite. Whether rich 
or poor, knowledge of the Self alone leads one to emancipation. The 
Mum: of royal splendours and the bondage of dear ones 1 have cut 
off with the flword of renunciation sharpened on the hone of 
knowledge. 71 

"O lady, using your psychic power you have entered my body, 

J his action of yours does not befit your garb. Now tell me at whose 
instance ymi have entered mv kingdom and my dty and. above all 
penetrated into my heart. There cannot possibly be a union between 
us. You are a mendicant who has renounced everything, am! 1 am 
a king who leads a householders life. You are " 
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am a Kshatriya. Further, if you are married, 
would be unlawful/ 2 


Drunk with pride in your psychic power and jealous at the 
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sight tit my superiority, you have caused a union between your intel¬ 
lect and in int- f which is obnoxious. 71 You have found out whether 
I have attained emancipation or not. So do not conceal your real 
motive, For deceit fulness is a death to success. Please let me know 
the order you belong to, your attainments, your mode of life, vour 
attitude and your object in coming to mc." 7H 

Although rebuked by the king in these unpleasant and unseemly 
words, Sulabha was not at all shaken. The lovely lady replied in 
the king in nicer words. Her reply, which was lengthy, is remarkable 
for its depth "l r thought as well for its range of subjects. Only a 
few lilts of it are presented here. 

"O king," said she, “speech should be free from eighteen faults 
and possessed of eighteen merits.” The words I utter will be consist¬ 
ent, concise, agreeable, unambiguous, truthful, conducive to human 
ends and free from vulgarity. They will be comprehensive, simple, 
easy-flowing. reasonable and useful. I shall not tell you anything 
prompted by desire, wrath, fear, greed, self-pity, shame, compassion 
or pride. So it behoves you to listen to me/* 

“You asked me who J am, whence 1 come, and so on. To these 
I reply: As lac and wood, grains of dust and drops of water are 
commingled with each oilier, so are creatures horn in this world. 
Although sound, touch, taste, colour, scent and the five organs are 
diverse in themselves, yet they exist commingled in the body like 
lac and wood. Being insentient, they never ask each other who you 
are and so on. The eye cannot see itself, and the ear cam mi hear itself, 
nor can the organs know one another.” 

"In every body there arc thirty principles. Some hold that the 
tin manifest Prakrit! is the cause of these thirty principles; others 
hold that manifest atoms, etc. are the cause. The unmanifest 
Prakpti, which is manifest as the above principles, is the cause of 
all creation, O king, myself and yourself and all others endowed 
with bodies are the creations of Prakrit!/* 

“The constituents of the body undergo change every moment 
and are so minute that none can realize their change. New [’articles 
art every minute replacing the decayed ones, but as in the case of a 
lamp flame, this constant change is not noticed. When the bodv is 
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thus changing incessantly, can you ask who I am, whose 1 am, and 
where l come from- 70 

“As you see yourself in vour own finely with vour intellect, even 
so why do you not see yourself in the bodies of others with your 
own intellect?* You are, I say, tin worthy of [rue emancipation, 
because unlike a true emancipated soul, you are attached to vour 
worldly enjoyments such as eating, sleeping and dressing* 

“I entered your mind through my psychic power, but I have 
no real connection with you, nor have I endeavoured to bring about 
a physical union. If you have really freed yourself from all worldly 
bonds, what harm have I done by entering your body with my 
intellect alone? When I have no real connection even with my own 
body, how can I possibly have any contact with yours?* Your 
intellect must he empty of true knowledge : otherwise, if you are 
truly emancipated, why dn you dread a union, when you know that 
there is no difference between a soul and a soul? 

“1 do not say all this to glorify myself and to humiliate you. 
because he is really emancipated who never indulges in an intellec¬ 
tual duel, but remains tranquil in Brahman, which is eternal Peace. 
A mendicant resides for one night in an empty house and leaves it 
the next morning. So for this tme night I shall reside in you. I am 
pleased with your hospitality and the talk I had with you. Having 
slept overnight, I shall depart tomorrow."* 3 

The king of Mithila, renowned everywhere for his scholarship, 
superior intellect, wisdom and asceticism, realized the spiritual 
superiority of Sulahha anti the truth and excellence of her words, 
and kept silent. 

H. VlDUltA* 

The story of the queen mother Vi dura is remarkable as present¬ 
ing the true spirit of a Kshatriya—never to acknowledge defeat, 
bin to fight on. Wc do not know if she ever lived, but the 
unconquerable spirit of this far-sighted, gifted queen, as depicted in 
the Mahahhiirata, still wins our admiration and reverence. A mother 
she was, but her love was not that of a common mother: it was the 
love of H queen for her prinedv son Wn to rule a kingdom. 
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Her sou King Saiijaya, defeated in a bank by the king <»f Sindhu, 
lost heart, and returning home was lying in his own apartment, 
shedding tears like a child. But V id lira had no sympathy for such 
effeminacy, no patience for such cowardice. So, highly enraged, she 
reproached her son thus: 

"O unworthy son of mine, O enhancer of the delight of enemies, 

1 think you have come from a place unknow n, and you are no son 
of mine nor of my husband, w Do run disgrace yourself, do not remain 
satisfied with a little, set your heart on your own welfare and do nut 
be afraid. Get up, O coward, do not take defeat lying down. Let 
not your enemies delight arid your friends grieve over your fall, 5 * 
It is better to court death in plucking the fangs of a snake than 
die like a miserable dog. Figlu bravely evert at the risk «l your 
life. 4 "" Far better it is to flare up even for a moment than go on 
smoking for ever. Let none burn of royal blood be a mild ass. Vl 
O my son, either show your valour or court the way to death. For 
indifferent to vour duties that you are, there is no need for you 
to Uve,"“ 

Yet King San jay a could not Command enough courage to face 
the horrors of the battle-field. So he appealed to the tenderer spot 
of his mother's heart: “Mother, of what use will be your ornaments, 
vour enjoyments, nay the whole earth and life itself, if you see me 
no more?”* 1 But Vidura was not to be hoodwinked. Rather, like 
a skilled phvsician, she was determined to hurl her son a little so as 
to cure him of a sickness that endangered his very life. So she said : 
“Q Sarijaya, the life of that man is indeed worth living on whom all 
depend for their maintenance, as birds go to a tree laden with iij>e 
fruits. Blessed is his life whose valour makes his friends prosper 
with ease, as the gods do from India, their chief. The man who 
lives in greatness, depending on the prowess of his own arms, wins 
fame in this world and access to heaven in the next. 01 By name you 
arc Sanjaya. the conqueror, but I do not find any sign of that in you. 
O mv son, lie true to your name, do not make your name untrue. 
A highly learned Brahmana possessed of great foresight saw you 
once when you were but a child and said, A misfortune will befall 
him, hut he will again attain greatness.’ Remembering his words, 
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I hope for your victory. So, my son, I speak to you thus and shall 
go on speaking again and again.” 92 

When she saw that hope was dawning in the mind of her son, 
she reminded him of her exalted position when his father had lived. 
Slowly she insinuated that bereaved of her husband, she was but a 
dependant on her son. Would he fail his mother in her old age? 
Would he fail his beloved wife and drag her down to the position of 
a slave? “Born of a noble family,” she said, “I came here as from 
one lake to another. Adored by my husband, I was a real queen, 
bringing blessings to all. WTien you see me and your wife extremely 
weakened, you will, I am sure, O Saiijaya, scarcely desire to live. 93 
You are like a ship to us to carry us over this ocean, hard to cross. 
Make the impossibe possible, make room for us where there is no 
room, bringing back life to us, for we are as good as dead.” 94 

Well versed in human psychology, she tried to rouse her son’s 
pride in his.royal birth saying: “O king, slay your foes in battle 
and thus observe your duties.” 9S Then she attacked the weakest spot 
in his heart and said: "As before, enjoy the company of the 
daughters of SauvTra, and do not, like a weakling, be a slave to the 
daughters of Sindhu.” 96 She asked him not to forget himself, because 
it would break her heart. She said: “What peace may my heart 
know, if I see you walking behind others? Never did any one born 
in this race walk submissively behind others.” 97 

Yet so hard it is for a slothful coward to conquer his weakness 
that he tried once more to soften her motherly heart by saying: 
“O my cruel mother, thinking highly of martial heroism, I think 
your heart has hardened into steel. Fie on the customs of warriors! 
You are my own mother, and yet you are inducing me to join battle 
and are speaking to me, your only son, as if you were no mother 
of mine.” 98 

But this mother of mothers knew her task well. She knew 
that it was a question of now or never. So she said: “The hour for 
action has come. If you do not do your duty but display softness, 
you will be disrespected by the people. And if I do not warn you 
against this impending ill fame, I shall not be acting like a true 
mother. 99 The meanest among men, who refrain from doing good 
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work and engage in evil work, never attain real happiness either in 
this world or in the next.” 100 

Sanjaya could not stand the rebuke of his mother any more and 
pleaded for mercy. But the mother was adamant and told him that 
she would be proud of him and respect him when he would fight 
bravely and snatch his kingdom from the hands of his enemies. Still 
the son spoke of one more difficulty: "How can 1 expect \ictoiy 
when I have neither wealth nor allies? So, like a sinner who has 
no hope of heaven, I have given up my desire for kingdom." But 
he promised that if she could help him out of this dilemma, he 
would do her bidding. 101 

Vidura had foresight enough to make provision for this. She 
said: “We have a vast amount of treasure unknown to you or any¬ 
body else. I know where it is, and I shall place it at your disposal. 
And, O Sanjaya, O hero, you still have many friends who are proof 
against pleasure or pain, and who never turn away from a battle. 
Besides, amongst the foes there are many who can be won over by 
courtesy, by respect and by offers of friendship ; there are innumer¬ 
able fortune-hunters who can be bribed to join your side ; there arc 
some who are jealous of others holding a higher position, and who 
would desert their present master to better their position and to take 
revenge. Thus you can strengthen your own army and weaken your 
enemv’s, if once you make up your mind to fight for victory.” 102 ^ 

Vidura s highly spirited words of wisdom penetrated the king s 
dull intellect and strengthened him. He rose to the occasion and 

proudly agreed to obey his mother. 

One might wonder why this great queen did not take the reins 
of the state into her own hands instead of wasting her time on her 
worthless son. But Vidura the queen had died with her husband, 
the late king of Sauvlra. She lived only as a mother, and her thoughts 
concerned only her son and his welfare. 

9. DamayantI 102 

Nala, the king of Nishadha, was a brave, handsome young man 
well versed in the science of war and unusually skilled in driving 
chariots. He held an exalted position among all the ruling princes, 
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and his name and fame echoed throughout Bharata. He had but 
one weakness—he was very fond of gambling. 

There was another king, Bhlma, ruling over Vidarbha, who was 
known for his heroism and his affection for his subjects. He had 
three sons and an exceedingly beautiful daughter, Damayantl. 

Royal heralds, who roamed from court to court, sang the praises 
of Princess Damayantl to King Nala and of Nala in the court of 
Bhlma, which Damayantl often attended. So Nala and Damayantl 
fell in love with each other. Nala, unable to control himself, 
began to live all alone in the garden attached to the royal 
apartments. There one day he saw a flock of beautiful swans with 
golden wings and caught one of them. The swan somehow dis¬ 
covered the secret of his soul and said to him: “O king, do not kill 
me. I shall go to Damayantl and so speak to her of you that she 
will not care to marry any other man.” 104 Nala released the bird 
and waited in breathless suspense for the result of its mission. 

The whole flock alighted in the royal garden at Vidarbha where 
the princess was sporting with her friends. The young ladies were 
so delighted at the unusual sight of golden-winged swans that they 
ran after them. One of the swans cunningly led Damayantl to a 
corner of the garden and, to her surprise, addressed her like a human 
being: “O Damayantl, there is a king of Nishadha named Nala 
Your beauty, nay your very life, would be blessed if you could be his 

wife. You are a jewel among women, and Nala is the greatest 
of men.” 105 ® 

The princess blushed ; then she asked the swan to go to Nala 
and speak to him. Damayantl could no longer hide her love, which 
manifested in the usual symptoms. When these were reported to 
the king, he divined their cause aright and made preparations for a 
swayamvara-sabha or an assembly of suitors so that the princess 
might choose her own husband. Such was her fame that not only 
kings and princes with gorgeous retinues attended the assembly, 
but even celestial beings came seeking her hand. 

, thc k ; n .S °f the 8°*' A?™ (*« fire-god), Yama (the god of 

death), Vanina (the king of the seas) met King Nala on their way 
to King Bhttna s court and asked him to do them a favour When 
he agreed, they requested him to appeal on their behalf to Damayantl 
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so that she might choose one of them as her husband. Nala, who 
was very truthful, had to promise. With the help of the gods, he 
entered the apartment of DamayantI unseen by the guards and saw 
her surrounded by other maidens. 

Though, at the sight of her, Nala’s love for her increased a 
thousand-fold, yet he kept his feelings under control. Princess 
DamayantI came forward and asked him smilingly who he was. 
Nala said: “O blessed one, know me to be Nala, come here as the 
messenger of the gods. O lovely lady, Indra, Agni, \ aruna and 
Yama all seek your hand. They have sent me to request you to 
choose one of them as your husband. But, O gentle lady, do as 
you please.” 106 

DamayantI did not take a minute to make her decision. Salut¬ 
ing the gods, she replied to Nala, laughing: “O king, love me and 
command me what I may do for you. Myself and all I have are 
yours. Won’t you love me in return?” 107 

Poor Nala! Yet he tried to be true to his promise and asked 
her: “Why do you desire for a mere man when the gods are seeking 
vour hand?” 108 Tears ran down the cheeks of DamayantI to hear 
these cruel words spoken by Nala. "I bow to the gods, she said, 
“but, O king, I tell you truly, I have chosen you as my husband.” 
This straightforward answer of DamayantI embarrassed Nala, who 
asked her so to act as would harmonize her desire with his mission. 
Thereupon the cool-headed DamayantI replied: O king, I see a 
way by which no blame will attach to you. Do come to the marriage 
assembly along with Indra and the other gods. In their presence 
I shall choose you, O best of men, as my husband. And hence none 
will be able to find fault with you.” 110 

Before the great assembly of kings, at the appointed hour, the 
princess was ushered in. The kings present were described to her 
one by one. She advanced gracefully, bowing to the kings as their 
names were proclaimed until the name of Nala was announced, when 
she stopped and looked up. But, to her bewilderment, she saw five 
Nalas seated on splendid thrones, all looking alike! She realized 
that it was the four celestial seekers of her hand who had also assumed 
the form of Nala. She thereupon bowed to the gods with folded 
hands and tremblingly said: “From the moment I listened to the 

,M 55. 22-3, 25. 56. 1-2. *•* 56. 5. 10 * 56. 13-4. 110 56. 19-21. 
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swan, I have accepted the king of Nishadha as my husband. That 
I may be true to myself, may the gods reveal him to me! Since I 
took the vow of adoring none but Nala, may the gods reveal him 
to me!”" 1 

All of a sudden she saw that out of the five Nalas there were 
four "ho were resplendent and stood without touching the ground, 
and by their side there stood the real Nala, showing opposite charac¬ 
teristics. With gratitude she bowed to the gods, joyously came 
forward and placed the garland of flowers on Nala’s neck. 

Happily the couple spent their years of matrimony. But there 
came a time when King Nala, under the influence of Kali, lord of 
the Iron Age, under whom evil prospers and virtue suffers, was 
induced to play at dice with his wicked brother Pushkara. Forgotten 
were his royal duties towards his subjects, his son and daughter and 
his devoted queen. He gambled away almost the whole of his 
wealth. All the pleadings of his ministers and queen were in vain. 
At this DamayantI was much hurt. Yet she did not lose heart. She 
was determined to do what was best for Nala and their children. She 
sent the latter to her father’s home. Nala still went on gambling. 
When he lost his kingdom, Pushkara said whth a sneer: “Well, let 
the play go on. You still have DamayantI, the loveliest of women!” 
A shudder passed through the body of Nala. The name of 
DamayantI uttered so flippantly broke the spell, and with a wither- 
in g glance at his brother, he got up, threw away his crow'n 
and, changing his royal robe for a piece of cloth, left the palace 
barefooted. DamayantI, also dressed in one piece of cloth, accom¬ 
panied him. 

For three nights the royal couple halted outside the city gate, 
but none cared to offer them food and water. Like a shadow, 
DamayantI followed her lord. Smitten by hunger and thirst, they 
went to the forest. There Nala saw some birds with wings shining 
like gold. Mad with hunger and the desire to possess something 
valuable, he took away his only cloth and, before DamayantI could 
stop him, threw it over the birds. In the twinkling of an eve, the 
birds were on their wings, leaving Nala naked and trembling 

DamayantI offered Nala half her cloth and tried to console him 
Nala again and again showed her the road that led to her father’s 
1,1 57. 17, 19-20. 
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kingdom. But at this Damavand, in a voice choked with sobs, said: 
‘'How can I leave you when you have lost your kingdom, lost every¬ 
thing. are naked and are worn with hunger and toil? In these wild 
woods, when you are tired and hungry and your heart turns to the 
thought of former happiness, it is I who shall soothe your weariness, 
O my king. I tdi you truly that, according to physicians, in sorrow 
there is no physic equal to a wife.” 11 ' 1 

Whim Nab said he was not leaving her, she replied: “O great 
king, if you do not intend to leave me, then why do you point out 
to me the road that leads to Vidarbha? If you really want me to 
live with my people, then let us go together. I know the king of 
Vidarbha will receive von with love and honour, and you will live 
there happily.” 11J 

Xing Nab could not hear (he 'idea of going to King Blum a, 
especially when he had. lost everything through his own foolhardi¬ 
ness. Sharing the same piece of doth, husband and wife lay side 
by side. DamnyantI was thankful for the good luck which kept 
her husband near her, and meant to keep watch over him throughout 
the night. But her tired body refused to obey her, and she (ell 
fast asleep. In the meantime. Nab, goaded by Kali, woke up. 
Thousands of plans for the future rushed through his timid. 01 one 
thing he was sure: he could not possibly drag his queen along with 
him in that stage. He argued that, left to herself, she would be able 
to find her lather's home and there live comfortably, if not happily, 
Reunion with their children would help her to bear the pangs of 
separation front him. 

But how could he go a wav naked! He could not tear the piece 
of doth which he shared with his wife, fearing it might wake her. 
Suddenly he saw a sword lying on the ground. Like a demented 
person he took it up, severed the garment in two anti ran away, 
forsaking his wife in that forest. But such was the great love between 
the couple that he returned again and again to have a last look at 
his wife. Finally he broke a wav. 

d 4 

When Dam ay arm awoke, she found herself alone in that forest, 
Beside herself with fear and anxiety for her husband, she called out 
again and again. Grief turned her mind, and she imagined she saw 
Nala hiding himself behind the trees and shrubs, and like one insane 

27-V. 1,1 61. JZ. 3M. 
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she darted here and there and rent the skies with her shrieks till 
she sank down in stupor. Regaining consciousness, she called Nala 
by all the names her heart loved to call him by but never uttered 
through shyness. Not for once did this true wife blame her husband 
for deserting her in that forest. 

She was going on in this distracted mood for a long time, when 
suddenly she saw' a peaceful hermitage. How refreshing it looked! 
She saw the venerable ascetics sitting in their rustic cottages. They 
welcomed her like a daughter and induced her to take a little rest 
and refreshment. DamayantI, with her senses restored by their kind¬ 
ness, narrated her tale and said: “If I do not see Nala within a few 
days, I shall give up this body of mine and seek a better life. Life 
has no meaning for me forsaken by my husband, the best among 
men. How can I live afflicted with grief for my husband?” 114 

Her lamentations stirred the hearts of the ascetics, who said 
lovingly: “O blessed daughter, we see by our ascetic power that 
the future will bring you happiness, and that you will soon behold 
Nala. You will see your husband free from all sins, possessed of 
shining jew'els, ruling over his own kingdom, punishing his enemies, 
comforting his well-wishers and enjoying all the choicest blessings.” 115 

These sweet words assuaged her bruised heart, put new strength 
into her body and calmed her perturbed mind. For a moment she 
stopped there wrapt in a delightful sense of comfort. When she 
opened her eyes, however, she found that the hermitage had dis¬ 
appeared—it was only a vision! But the kind gods had done their 
work: DamayantI was saved from sheer lunacy. 

While roaming clad in half a garment, pale and looking almost 
like a skeleton, she met a caravan of merchants resting near a ford. 
They permitted her to travel with them to Chedi, for which they 
were bound. But at night a herd of wild elephants came and killed 
a great many of the merchants, and being superstitious, the survivors 
put down all their misfortunes to the strange woman whom they had 
befriended. They would have molested her, had she not run away 
from them into the forest again. How she longed for death that 
would put an end to all her troubles! 

Slowly and sadly she walked on and saw a broad road, following 
which she entered Chedi and stood by the palace gate—weary, foot- 

,w 64. 89-90. »* 64. 92, 94-5. 
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sore and looking like a maniac, The kind-hearted queen of Chech 
saw her from the terrace and sent her nurse to bring her to her 
presence. Coaxed bv the queen, she told her tale without mention¬ 
ing any names and details. The queen was moved and appointed her 
a maid of honour to her daughter Sunanda. Yet Pamayanti never 
thought of sending a me ss eng er to her father, where she was sure 
to be welcome. 

Nala, meanwhile, had in the course of his wanderings met one 
misfortune after another and lost [its strength and beauty. Even 
his features had changed into those of a dwarf. But he did not forget 
his mastery in chariot-driving and took service under Rmiparna, 
king of Ayodhya, where his own driver Vsrshiieya had been 
employed. 

Damavand's father Bhiroa, having had no news of his beloved 
daughter and her husband, sent Brihmana messengers all around 
and promised handsome rewards to any one who would bring news 
of them. One of these messengers, Sudeva by name, a friend of 
Damavand'® brother, came to Chedi and saw - Princess Sunanda 
sitting with her maid uf honour. “Never have I seen any one 
resembling Princess Damayaml so much," thought Sudcva, and, 
taking his chance, introduced himself. Pamayanti could no longer 
control herself and wept piteously. The queen of Chedi hurried to 
the scene, and how happy she was to learn that she had unknowingly 1 
given shelter to her own niece—the daughter of her sister, the queen 
of Vidarbha! “My house is vour house, and my wealth is as much 
yours as mine," said she to Dam ay and. Princess Sunanda was 
delighted to have the world-renowned princess as her companion. 
But Pamayanti could no longer stay away from her beloved children. 
So she bowed down to her aunt and took leave of her, thanking her 
for all that she had done at a very critical time. 

Words fail to describe the joy of reunion between the long-lost 
da tighter and her parents, and a loving mother and her two children 
of tender age. Yet for Dam a van it there was no real joy rill she 
found her husband. So next morning she said to her mother: 
“0 mother, if you wish to sec me living, do try to find Nala, the hero 
among men.””* The mother understood, and with tears in her eyes 
she asked her husband to send messengers and find Nala. 

111 flfc 29, 
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Damavantl composed a few couplets and instructed the mes¬ 
sengers to repeat them wherever they went and bring back the answer, 
if any. She warned them against letting anybody guess that they 
were repeating the words at her command. The couplets read 
as follows: 

“Where are you gone, O dear cheat, cutting away half of my 
cloth and leaving me, thy devoted wife, asleep in the forest? Poor 
girl, she is awaiting you in the same condition in which you saw 
her when you left — extremely tormented and clad in half a cloth. 
O king, O hero, be gracious unto her who is constantly weeping 
because of that woe, and say something in reply. Surely a wife should 
always be maintained and protected by her husband. Why, despite 
your being cognizant of virtue, are both those duties ignored by 
you? Therefore, O greatest and best of men, have pity on me, for 
it is from you that I have heard that compassion is the highest 
virtue.”" 7 

The messengers travelled far and near reciting those couplets, 
but none made any reply. Great was the suffering, but Damavantl 
remained true to her lord and never slackened her efforts to find 
him. After a long time a Brahmana named Parnada returned from 
Ayodhya and sought an interview with Damavantl. He said: 
“O princess, in quest of Nala I travelled far and wide and arrived 
at Ayodhya, the capital of King Rituparna. I recited the couplets 
in the royal court; none answered. But when I had left the court, 
Bahuka, the charioteer of the king, approached me and with tears 
in his eyes spoke to me thus: ‘Chaste women, although fallen on 
evil days, protect themselves by their own efforts and thus no doubt 
win their way forthwith to heaven. Overwhelmed with calamity and 
deprived of every bliss, he deserted her. So she should not be angry 
with him. A virtuous woman should not be angry with one whose 
garment was stolen by birds when he was trying to procure some 
food for both, and who was mentally afflicted.’ ”" 8 

Damavantl knew that none but Nala could answer thus. So 
she spoke to her mother confidentially and sent for Sudeva, her 
brother’s friend. She instructed him to go to Ayodhya and tell 
King Rituparna that DamayantI, not knowing where Nala was, had 
decided to hold a marriage assembly the next morning, and that 

• ,T 69. 37-43. '*• 70. 8-11. 
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kings and princes were coining to it. “But you must keep it a secret 
from father,” she said to her mother, ' for Nala is the best charioteer, 
and none but him could cover the distance from Ayodhya within 
such a short time.” Her mother agreed. Such was the fame of 
her beauty and cultural attainments, that although she was the 
mother of two children, Rituparna resolved to start immediately with 
Bahuka as his driver, hoping to win the hand of Damayantl. Bahuka 
obeyed. Wonderful was his skill in driving the chariot. So amazed 
was the king that he asked to be trained in the knowledge of horses 
and the art of chariot-driving, promising to impart in exchange his 
knowledge of dice, in which he was an expert. Bahuka gladly 
exchanged his knowledge for that of gambling, which he required 
most to recover his lost kingdom. 

When the king of Ayodhya arrived at Vidarbha, he was surprised 
to see no preparations for the marriage assembly. But Damayantl s 
heart leapt with hope. She secretly watched the celebrated charioteer 
of Ayodhya and sent her children to him. The nurse came back 
to report how fondly Bahuka had embraced them, bathed in tears. 
But, alas, how different the dwarfish Bahuka looked from the stately 
Nala! Yet Damayantl did not lose heart and secretly observed him 
day and night. She saw that in certain ways he behaved like Nala, 
but how- to account for the difference in appearance! So she sent 
one of her maids to ask him whether he had heard the name ot Nala. 
With his voice choked with emotion, Bahuka answered - Nala, 
disguised and robbed of his beauty, wanders about in the world. He 
will not disclose his secret to anybody.” But the maiden asked him: 
“When the royal messenger roamed chanting his couplets of query, 
did you make any answer? If so, my mistress. Princess Damayantl, 
would like to hear it.” Bahuka repeated what he had said, but would 
not yet reveal himself. 

Then the princess went to her parents and asked their permis¬ 
sion to send for the charioteer, so that she might see him face to 
face and question him. Bahuka was admitted to her apartment. 
There he saw her thin and pale, and dressed only in half a piece of 
cloth, with true love shining through her eyes. His heart was nearly 
broken, but he checked himself. Choking with tears, Damayantl 
asked: “Have you ever seen, O Bahuka, a man who was cognizant 
of virtue and yet left his wife sleeping in a forest r Who but Nala 
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of good fame could leave in the solitary woods Ids dear, innocent 
wife, overcome with ferigue?** 11 * Nak, shaking with emotion, 
replied: “But arc not the messengers of King Bbitna heralding hither 
and thither the message that Damayuntl will choose a second husband 
of her own will?" Daraayanti said that it was hut a ruse to attract 
Nala, for none but him could come from Ayndhyii to Vidarbha. in 
so short a time, and none but the king of Avodhya had been invited, 

Nala explained how under die evil influence of Kali he had 
behaved like a maniac and left his wife who was to him dearer than 
life. He further said that the gods in their mercy bad provided him 
with the means to get back his former physique and beauty. Nala 
put on a magic garment and regained his radiant form. The happi¬ 
ness of their reunion was indescribable. Overwhelmed with emotion, 
they buried themselves, in each other's embrace. Nala, now an adept 
at dice, went to his own kingdom and challenged his false brother 
Pushkaia to a game. The shameless Pushkara chuckled: "Ah, now 
I shall win Damavand!" But at each throw' of the dice Nala won. 
dll he gni bark all (hat he had lost. He could have inflicted the 
cruellest punishment on Pushkara, but on the day of his reascenston, 
lie fully pardoned him. 

Damavand sat by the side of the enthroned king, and her virtues 
were sung by the court minstrels, as they have been sung to ibis day 
by all lovers of conjugal faith and constancy. 

10. Savitbj 120 

Is there a woman born in India, with any pretensions to culture, 
who has not heard ihe name of Savirri, the ideal wife? Her memory 
is cherished not only in every' Hindu home but also by those outside 
the fold, while orthodox Hindu wives still fast for three days in the 
month of Jyaishfha (May-Junc) in her honour. 

Savitrl was bom a princess, the beloved daughter of Ashwapati, 
king of the Madras. For many years the royal couple was not blessed 
with a child, for which they observed hard penances and performed 
rites. One day they were chanting the hymn to the goddess Slvitrf 
according to their custom, w-hen the deity appeared in the sacrificial 
fire and blessed them with the promise of a heroic daughter. In 
due course the child was born, whom they named SavitrT after the 
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goddess. Princess Savitri was brought up amid luxuries and given 
a liberal education. As the years passed, she grew in beauty and 
wisdom, gentleness and courage, and was also an adept in the per¬ 
formance of her varied duties. As a result of this, people of her own 
land and that of the adjacent countries held her in great respect. 
But she was so calm and dignified that the young princes of her time 
could not think of wooing her as a wife, and thus she remained 
unmarried. 

One day the princess, after her bath, offered oblations at the 
altar, and going to her father, who sat on his throne, reverently 
worshipped him with flowers. The king heartily blessed his accom¬ 
plished daughter and said: “My daughter, the time is ripe for 
giving you in marriage. Yet none has come asking me for your 
hand. So you choose a husband worthy of you and let me know. 
I shall consider and bestow you on the man on whom your choice 
falls.” 121 With blushing cheeks, Savitri bowed and left the royal 
presence. 

Preparations were made for her to go out on a long excursion 
and choose a bridegroom. Escorted by her father’s old counsellors 
as well as attendants, she left her father’s palace in a golden chariot. 
But instead of going to the palaces of other kings, she went to the 
woods and visited the hermitages of the royal sages. Days and months 
passed in this way ; yet she met none whom she could choose as 
her husband. 

She went further and entered the dense forest. Although she 
felt the separation from her loving parents, yet she was compen¬ 
sated bv the peace and charm that reigned in those regions. Once 
travelling thus, she saw a young man carrying an axe on his shoulder 
and a bundle of wood in his arm. Just for one moment the princess, 
so self-possessed, forgot to take her eyes off that vision. Somehow, 
the magic of the personality of this unknown young man captured 
her soul, and she realized that it w’as he for whorn she had been 
waiting so long. After making proper enquiries, she returned home 
to tell her parents. 

When she entered the royal court, there was seated Narada, 
the celestial sage, along with the king’s ministers. The king wanted 
to hear from her the name of the fortunate man on whom her choice 
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had fallen. Savitrl said with emotion: ‘‘My father, there was a 
noble king named Dyumatsena, ruling over the Shalwa country. He 
had but one son. As ill luck would have it, the king became blind, 
and his enemies, taking advantage of this, attacked his kingdom 
and drove him out. The king, accompanied by his loving wife and 
infant son, left for the forest. There he tried to forget the world 
which had treated him so cruelly, by practising austerities and medi¬ 
tations. The prince was brought up in the hermitage, where he has 
grown up and still lives with his venerable parents. That youth 
named Satyavat (Satyavan) I have chosen as my lord.’’ 122 

No sooner had the princess stopped than Narada said in great 
agitation: O king, do not let your daughter marry Satyavat, the 

son of Dyumatsena!” 

King Ashwapati was rather surprised to see him so much moved. 
As he knew the sage to be a great well-wisher, he begged him to let 
him know what was wrong with that young man. Narada replied: 
“Satyavat is bright as the sun, wise as Brihaspati (the preceptor of 
the gods), brave as Indra (the lord of the gods) and forgiving as 
the earth.” 123 

Ashwapati was still more surprised, because all these virtues 
made the youth the most desirable husband for his only daughter. 
Yet he knew that without some grave reason a holy man like Narada 
would not press for stopping this union. With the anxiety natural 
to a father who fears some evil might befall his beloved child, he 
asked: “O blessed one, you are telling me all the virtues with which 
Satyavat is endowed, now please tell me his defects, if any.” 124 
Narada kept quiet for a moment and then slowly replied: “He has 
but one defect which mars all his virtues. That defect cannot be 
remedied even if all efforts are made. Within a year from today 
short-lived Satyavat will breathe his last.” 125 

A shudder ran through the hearts of the king and his courtiers. 
The princess, so radiant a moment before, was pale and trembled. 
Slowly the king gained control over his own feelings and said to 
his daughter: “O Savitrl, go and choose another for your lord. 
How, my child, can I consent to your marriage with one whose days 
are numbered?” ' 

These words of her father made Savitrl realize that it was the 
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supreme moment of her life. She must decide between what was 
pleasant and what was good, and assert her will in favour of what 
she considered most precious. Cone was her shyness aw well as her 
habitual dependence on her parents in cases of doubt. Awakened 
to a full sense of its dignity, true womanhood cast its lot in favour 
of pure love, chastity and self-effacement. Savitri replied in unfor¬ 
gettable words: "The die can fall but once : a daughter can be given 
away bur once ; and once only can a person sav, ‘I give away.’ Indeed, 
whether he has a short or a long life, whether he possesses virtues 
or is devoid of them, 1 have selected my husband for once, and f 
will not select a second man."™ 

The king bowed to the will of his daughter. The sage Narada, 
overwhelmed to witness such devotion, chastity and strength of will 
in one bom on earth, gave her his blessings. And arrangements 
were made for the marriage. 

On an auspicious day, the royal couple took their daughter to 
lire hermitage of Dyumats.cna, where the marriage took place in all 
solemnity. Ashwapati gave the newly married pair costly presents, 
Savitn's joy knew no bounds. 

But as soon as her parents left, she put away all her costly things 
and dressed herself like the daughter-in-law of a hermit. She 
attended to the needs of her old mother-in-law and tenderly served 
her blind father-in-law, and her deep love made her union with her 
husband exceedingly sweet. Yet she constantly pondered on the 
ominous words of Narada. 

Days and months passed in quick succession. When there were 
only four short days left, she took up the very difficult vow of 
Triratra (three nights' penance). The old kirtg lovingly askedvher 
to forego the vow. But respectfully yet firmly Savitri replied: 
’‘Don’t worry, dear father, I have taken up this vow, and with vour 
blessings I shall be able to keep it." 

Her daily fasts, her nightly vigils and die incessant prayers front 
her anguished heart burnt the last remnant of dross from her. ami 
Savitri, pale and thin, shone like the flame of a lamp in a holy temple. 
Everybody around felt the presence of a divine spirit in this modest 
but resolute wife of Satvavat. Throughout the last night -the 
thirteenth hi ni solar day of the dark half of PhStguna (Februarv- 
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Jlarch) SSvitrt kept her lone vigil, Her eyes were tenrless, though 
her heart was heavy, and oh, how intense were the prayers which 
rose from her sinless mind! Her love for her husband was perfect, 
yet she did nor share her dreadful secret with him nor with 
his parents. 

Slowly the fateful day dawned, and SavitrT got up and rante out 
of the cottage. In the midst of her heart-breaking misery, she did 
not forget her daily round of duties. When she saluted the aged 
Brahman as and her parents-in-law, they blessed her saying, “May 
thou never be a widow! How avidly her soul drank those words 
of assurance uttered by truthful lips! Kays of hope entered her 
mind, and a strength which knows no defeat filled her soul. 

When she was asked to take her food, she said she would break 
her fast when the sun would set. Just then she saw her husband 
ready to set out for collecting wood. She decided that she would nut 
let him go out atone, and begged her pa rents-in-law s permission to 
accompany him for sight-seeing. Although they knew her to be 
weak after the fast, they could not refuse it, Wcause it was her first 
request since her marriage, 

Satyavat was delighted to have SavitrT bv his side, and showed 

her the richness of forest life, . .riding in festive colour, rippling 

ramie and sweet fragrance. Iiy and by they came to the heart of the 
forest, and there Satyavat made her sit under a tree, gathered some 
sweet, juicy I nuts for her and began cutting ihe branches of trees 
with Ills axe, 1 fall his heart was with SavitrT, who sat like a goddess, 
wdth the sunbeams and shades playing about her, but with her eves 
glued on him. Slower and slower did she see the axe rise, with the 
strokes sounding fainter and fainter, and then it stopped. She saw 
her husband coming towards her, with drawing feet and sweat on 
his brows. "U Savitri” he said, "I am suffering from a terrible 
headache, my heart is throbbing painfully, and 1 am feeling so weak 
that I cannot stand. A great sleepiness is overcoming me." 

SavitrT, trembling with fear, led him to the cool shade of a tree, 
and made him lie on the ground with his head on her lap. She 
knew it was the fateful hour and sat like a statue apprehending the 
worst. All of a sudden she saw a dark, crowned ligure with red eves, 
clad in red and carrying a noose, standing before her and looking at 
Satyavat. She gently placed her husband's head on the ground, rose 
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and with a bearing heart respectfully sspoku to the visitor: "tram 
your siijKihuman appearance, 1 think you belong to the celestial 
world O chief of the gods, please tell me who you are and what you 
intend to do.” 137 He replied: “Know me to be Yam a, tire lord of 
the world where the departed go. The days of this prince in the 
world of the living are over, and 1 have tome to carry him bound. l2R 

With these words Yama drew out the soul from Satyaval’s body, 
bound it with his iwose and proceeded towards the south. Savitri 
followed Yama, who was surprised and said: “Do not come any 
more, O Savitri, turn back and perform the last rites of your husband- 
You ait not indebted to your lord any more, and you have come as 
far as possible.’ 71 ® Savitri replied: “Where my husband is taken, or 
where he goes out of his free will, there go 1. L*nr eternal law- divides 
not man and wife." 1 * Even Yama relented to hear such words of 
love and wisdom from one so young, and intending to soothe her 
grief stricken soul, said: “I am pleased with what you said. Ask 
for a boon, O faultless one, 1 shall grant you anything save the 
life of fiatyavat. ' 111 

Savitri said: “Banished from his kingdom and bereft of his eye¬ 
sight, my father-in-law- lives in a hermitage in the forest. Through 
your favour let him gain his eyesight and be powerful like the fire 
and the sun/' 1 * “Gladly 1 grant your prayer" said Yama, “but you 
must go back. You are tired and have traversed a long way." Savitri 
replied: “How can 1 feci tired when 1 am with niv husband? The 
place where you take my husband is surely my destination too. 
O best of the'celestials, do listen to me. 1 " Even a single interview 
with the virtuous is desirable ; friendship w-iih them is still more so, 
A meeting with tin- virtuous is never fruitless. That is why one 

should always live with them.” 1 " 

Yama was charmed and told Savitri to ask for another hi mil 
save that of SatyaWs life and depart peacefully. Savitri with folded 
hands asked for the restoration of Dyumatwena to bis kingdom, 
which was granted. But she still followed Yama and spoke so sweetly 
that he granted her yet another boon. Savitri prayed for worthy 
sons to carry on the name of her father, ihc boon was granted. 

But Savitri still followed, and Yama could nut shake her off. 

rtf 296, II. m 2M. J2. “'2^6. ’0. ‘■■ 2 w.it- 

... as »■» 17. 111 296. 29. IM 30. 
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He was being more and more won over by her words of wisdom 
and love. So he requested her to ask for another boon except the 
life of Satyavat. Savitrl, who had by this time got complete control 
over herself, said: "Grant me as the fourth boon that through 
Satyavat I may have one hundred sons, strong and wise, who will 
. perpetuate our race.” 135 

Yama granted this also and begged her to depart. But she 
humbly said: "O bestower of honour, the boon which you have 
promised just now cannot take place unless my husband'Satvavat 
comes back to life. So I beg of you to restore him to life. Without 
my husband I am like one dead. 136 Without my husband I do not 
care for happiness, without him I do not care even for heaven, with¬ 
out him I do not care for wealth nor do I care to live. 137 Just now 
you were pleased to grant me the boon of a hundred sons, and yet 
you deprive me of my husband! I beg of you to restore Satyavat to 
life, so that your words may come true.” 138 

So be it, said Yama, the divine dispenser of judgement 
delighted to court defeat from one who was so pure, so loyal and so 
fearless. O worthy lady, here is your husband, freed by me.” 139 


296- 52. 296. 52-3. 
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CHAPTER X 

GREAT WOMEN IN THE PURANAS 
1. Introduction 

However ancient may have been the origin of the Purana as a 
class of literature, the use of the Puranas of five characteristics as a 
medium for imparting instructions on the Vedic principles of life 
and conduct to women, Shudras and the indisciplined members of 
the upper three castes, is of a comparatively late date and has found 
clear expression in Puranic verses, one of which says: “Women, J. 
Shudras and the mean twice-born are not entitled to hear the Vedas ; 
it is only for their good that the Puranas have been written.” This 
new role, which the Puranas came to have in course of time, was 
due mainly to the social disorder created by the wide popularity of 
Buddhism, Jainism and many other anti-Vedic and non-Vedic 
religious systems including popular Brahmaism, Vaishnavism and 
Shaivism, in all of which women were allowed an amount of freedom 
and privilege denied to them in the Vedic society from the later 
Vedic period. The authors of the present Puranas and the expo¬ 
nents of their doctrines were fully conscious of the highly important 
part played by women in maintaining social discipline as well as in 
building and moulding the nation, but their chief interest being the 
popularization of the Vedic notions of social and moral discipline 
as understood by the term varnashrama-dharma (duties according 
to castes and stages of life), they could seldom look upon women in 
any other capacity than that of wives and mothers. It is for this 
reason that very little is said in the Puranas of the life and duties of 
virgin girls and still less of women as warriors, political administra¬ 
tors or religious reformers ; and whatever little is said about them 
in these capacities, presupposes their subservience to their fathers, 
husbands or other legal guardians, as the case may be. As a matter 
of fact, in the Puranas women have not been allowed full freedom 
in the social and religious life under any circumstances, and conjugal 
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fidelity and devoted service to their husbands have been stressed as 
the highest duties for them. 

The frequent and unrestricted interference of gods and intro¬ 
duction of divine and miraculous elements in all matters have 
characterized the extant Puranas, especially the comparatively late 
ones, and this tendency of the authors of these works has often given 
to the described incidents a shade of unreality according to modern 
taste, and in many cases left little distinction between characters 
human and divine. Though thus idealized, and divorced to a great 
extent from worldly life, the Puranic characters were certainly much 
more atti active to the common people of those days than even the 
historical ones, and played an important part in developing and 
moulding their moral life, no question being raised about the justi¬ 
fiability of the divine or miraculous elements in them. Their deep 
faith in the agency of the gods in all worldly affairs added charm 
to the Puranic stories, of which they must have appreciated the 
spirit, and we should make due allowance for this fact, if we want 
to acquaint ourselves with the characters and incidents described in 
these works. 

2. Mothers 

Madalasa : Of the great women described in the Puranas in 
the capacity of devoted wives or worthy mothers or both, it is 
Madalasa who attracts our special attention. Though possessed of 
the highest knowledge of the Self, she humbly lived the life of a 
faithful wife, making no display of her wisdom, and was a typical 
example of a true housewife according to the Hindu view of life. 
As stated in the Markandeya Purina, Chapters 2044 , Madalasa was 
the young, virtuous and exquisitely beautiful daughter of Vishwa- 
vasu, the king of the Gandharvas (celestial minstrels). When one 
day she was playing in a garden, she was forcibly carried away by a 
Danava (demon), Patalaketu by name, and kept confined in a 
beautiful city in the nether world with the intention of marrying. 
In this place Madalasa was joined by her widowed friend Kundala, 
daughter of Vindhyavat, who came there in the course of her visit 
to holy places. While Madalasa was passing her days of confine¬ 
ment in extreme mental agony, and her marriage with the demon 
became imminent, she determined to put an end to her life, but was 
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dissuaded from doing so by Surabhi, who assured her saying: “This 
base Danava shall not get thee. He who will pierce him with arrows 
when the latter reaches the world of mortals, that one, O noble lady, 
will shortly be thy husband”* 

Immediately after this incident a young prince, Ritadhwaja by 
name, suddenly made his appearance there. Being ordered by his 
father Shatrujit at the request of the sage Galava to kill Patalaketu, 
who very frequently created troubles in Galava’s hermitage by assum¬ 
ing the forms of various dreadful animals, Ritadhwaja encountered 
the Danava in that hermitage, hit him with an arrow, and chased him 
to the nether world by riding an extraordinary horse of unobstructed' 
movement, named Kuvalaya, which was given to him by Galava 
for the purpose. Ritadhwaja’s unparalleled physical beauty and 
majestic appearance powerfully attracted Madalasa, whose love was 
deepened all the more by his narration of his own story, At the 
persuasion of Kundala, Ritadhwaja (also called Kuvalayashwa from 
his horse Kuvalaya) gave his consent to marry Madalasa, and the 
marriage ceremony was duly performed by her family priest 
Tumburu. Being completely satisfied at Madalasa's union with 
Ritadhwaja, Kundala left them with the following advice to 
Ritadhwaja: 

“Verilv a husband must ever cherish and protect his wife. A 
wife is her husband’s helpmate unto the complete attainment of 
religion, wealth and love. When both wife and husband are con¬ 
trolled by each other, then all the three combine—religion, wealth 
and love. . . . Men cannot perform the worship of the gods, Pitris 
(manes), dependants and guests without a wife, O prince! Riches 
too, although acquired by men, or brought to their own home, waste 
away without a wife, or even where a worthless wife dw-ells. And 
there is indeed no love for him without a wife—this is clearly 
evident. By community of the wedded pair in their duties, they 
may attend to the three duties. A man satisfies the Pitris 
with children ; guests with preparations of food ; likewise the im¬ 
mortal gods with worship ; as a man he satisfies a virtuous wife. 
Similarly, for a woman there is no religion, love, wealth or offspring 
without a husband. Hence this threefold group rests upon the 
wedded life.” 2 

' Markandeya Purana, 21. 33. 1 Ibid . 21. 70-1, 74-8. 
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Ritadhwaja brought Madalasa to his father’s capital after routing 
and killing Patalaketu and other demons who came to obstruct him. 
Shatrujit was highly satisfied at his bravery and praised him very 
much for his exploits. Ritadhwaja felt completely happy with 
Madalasa, who pleased her husband with sincere love and his 
parents with respectful service, but destiny was cruelly against this 
happv union of the newly married couple. Some time after this, 
Ritadhwaja was ordered by his father to save the brahmins and sages 
from troubles created by demons. Consequently, he began to visit 
the different parts of his father’s kingdom by riding his horse, and 
on one occasion he chanced to meet Talaketu, the younger brother of 
Patalaketu, who was residing on the bank of the river Yamuna under 
the guise of a brahmin sage with the intention of avenging the 
death of his brother. Finding Ritadhwaja in his hermitage, Tala¬ 
ketu approached him, begged of him his gold neck-ornament 
(kantha-bhushana) on the pretext of using it as a sacrificial fee, and 
asked him to guard his hermitage until he returned from the neigh¬ 
bouring river after praising Varuna with Vedic verses. Ritadhwaja 
agreed. 

Talaketu took this opportunity to come over to Shatrujit’s 
capital, hand over the neck-ornament to the king, and give out that 
Ritadhwaja had been killed by the demons, who took away his horse 
also. This news was too unbearable for Madalasa, who immediately 
gave up her life under the burden of grief. Though every one in 
the palace was bitterly lamenting the death of Ritadhwaja and 
Madalasa, Shatrujit and his wife could compose themselves soon 
with the consolation that Ritadhwaja had died a glorious death in 
the course of his efforts to protect the brahmins in obedience to 
his father’s command, and Madalasa had done the duty of a faithful 
wife by immediately following her husband in his death. Talaketu 
saw that his mission had been fulfilled to his entire satisfaction. He 
returned to his hermitage and relieved Ritadhwaja of his duty 
with thanks. 

Being out for a long time, Ritadhwaja hastened to the capital, 
but, alas, Madalasa was no more to be found! Though rudely 
shocked by Madalasa’s death, he performed all the obsequial rites 
for the satisfaction of her soul, and determined to lead a life of 
perfect chastity. 
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Ritadhwaja’s manifold qualities of the head and heart won foi 
him the sincere friendship of two Naga princes, who one day 
reported to their father, the Naga king Ashwatara, aU about Rita¬ 
dhwaja and his mental condition consequent upon Madalasa s death. 
Ashwatara felt deeply for the unfortunate prince and by his austerities 
brought Madalasa back to life in exactly the same physical condition 
as at the time of her death. As Ashwatara wanted, this time 
Madalasa retained the memory of her previous existence and became 
‘an adept in and the mother of yoga’ (yogml yoga-mata cha). Keep 
ing her concealed in his palace, Ashwatara managed to have Rita¬ 
dhwaja brought to his capital by his sons and asked him what 
precious thing he would like to accept from him as a present. As 
Ritadhwaja had no desire for anything but the sight of his deceased 
wife, Ashwatara presented Madalasa before him saying that she was 
nothing but an illusion ( mayci ) created by his magic power. As soon 
as Ritadhwaja looked at Madalasa, his emotions became too strong 
for him, and he fell down in a swoon. Madalasa saw all this and 
thought: “O the affection of this king and his steadfast mind upon 
me, whereby this killer of foes has been laid down without a weapon! 

I have been shown as an illusion. So I am unreal, as clearly I am an 
illusion created by the action of air, water, fire, earth and ether.’> 
As a matter of fact, with her new existence real knowledge had 
dawned in her, and she realized that her physical existence was 
nothing more than an illusion. Ashwatara then consoled Ritadhwaja 
and restored Madalasa to him after divulging the whole matter 
Ritadhwaja was very glad to regain his wife and soon returned with 
her to his father’s capital. 

Now, while Ritadhwaja was enjoying the company of Madalasa, 
and the latter also was contributing to his pleasure, only ‘for bringing 
about the exhaustion of merits through enjoyment of desires. King 
Shatrujit died, and the burden of the kingdom fell on Ritadhwaja 
Some time after this, a son was born to Madalasa. The king name 
him Vikranta, and all the inmates of the palace rejoiced at the 
child’s birth, but Madalasa had only a laugh. When the new-born 
child cried lying on its back, Madalasa said to it by way of a lullaby: 

“Holy art thou, darling! Thou hast no name, because it has 
been given thee only recently through fancy. This very body is 

'Ibid. 24. 40-1. 
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composed of the five dements ; neither it belongs to ihee nor dost 
thou belong to it. Then wherefore art thou crying: Or. thou art 
not crying at all; this sound it coming out of itself by having the 
king's son (as a medium). ... Du not grow infatuated with this 
garment of thine, which is decaying, nor with that body ; thy body 
is caused by good and bad deeds, and thy garment also has been 
fastened on thee by persons infatuated by pride and other passions. 
(Yet) shouldsc thou greatly esteem each aggregate of the dements— 
some one as a father, some other as a child, some one as a mother, 
some other as a wile, some one as thy own projierty, some oilier as 
not thy own? A man beguiled in mind thinks that evils assuage 
evils, and enjoyments tend to happiness. Again, the unwise man, 
greatly deluded in mind, takes these very evils to be pleasures, . . . 
I hc carriage rests on the earth, and the hotly remains in the carriage ; 
and in the body also there is another seated, the soul. 'Mure is imt 
the same notion of ownership (with resjn-ct to the soul), as vciy much 
as one has in one's own laxly. Alas, this infatuation I " 1 

As (he son grew up. Madulasa continued in give him instnu linns 
on Self-knowledge in the form of coaxing talks, w ith the result that 
the highest type of spiritual knowledge dawned upon him. anil 
being bereft of attachment to objects of enjoyment, he became totally 
indifferent to the life of a householder. 

As time passed on, Matildasn gave birth to two more jjnns. Th<- 
king named them Subahu and Shatnidamann respectively, hut 
MadalasS only gave out a prolonged laughter. As in the case of her 
first son. Mad ala sa took care to impart spiritual knowledge to Suhahu 
and Shatrudamana from their very birth, and the result was that they 
also became indifferent to the world. At last when the fourth son 
was born to her, the king looked at his wife with the intention of 
giving him a name, and this time also Madtlasa laughed. The king 
became curious, and, failing to discover any inconsistency in the 
names of his sons which he selected with an cvc to the natural 
valour ami pride of a Kshatriya, he requested Madalasa, to choose a 
name for his fourth son. She respected her husband's wish and 
gave the name 'Alarka' (marl dog) to the new-born child. Hearing 
this funny name, the king laughed out and asked MadSlasa why 
she had given such an inappropriate name and what was its meaning. 
* ibid, 25. 11-2. h-s, Itf. 
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Madfdasa replied: *This is my fancy, O great king; I have 
taken m it, as is the practice (with people). So listen, G kmg, to the 
meaninglessness of the names given by thee. Since wise men speak 
,.,f a pervading soul, and kranti (movement) is described as the 
pnssage from one place to another, and since the lord of the bodv 
(he. the soul) is all-pervading in that it is ubiquitous and does not 
move about, therefore the appellation VikiSnta, Passed beyond,' 
appears to me meaningless. The appellation Subahu, ‘bine-armed, 
given hi thy second son, is also meaningless, because the soul is 
incorporeal, O king. The name that thou hast given to the third 
son, Shamidamana, ‘Foe-crusher’ll think that too is inappropriate; 
and listen to the reason as regards it. Since there is only one soul 
in all bodies, who then, O king, is regarded as its enemy in this 
world, or who as its friend? Elements are crushed by dements; 
how can the incorporeal be crushed? Ihis fancy is meaningless 
because of the separateness of anger and other passions (from the 
soul). If a bad name is fixed upon for mutual dealing, why dost 
thou think there is no meaning in the name Alarka? 

The king admitted the logic in Madfdasa s arguments. He, 
however, earnestly requested her not to give instructions on spiritual 
knowledge to Alarka, but to direct him in the path of action {pmvnttt- 
flUrga), so that he might be of service to ihc gods, men and other 
creatures, and the manes might not lnr deprived of their share of the 
prepared food. In compliance with his wish MadSlasa said to her 
new-born, son in the form of a lullaby: 'Thrive, my son, (and) 
rejoice my husband's mind with thy deeds, in order to benefit friends 
and destroy enemies- Happy art thou, my son, who alone, with 
never an enemy, wilt long protect the earth ; from protecting it mayst 
thmi have full enjoyment of happiness, and from righteousness thou 
Khali obtain the fruit, immortality, Mayst thou delight the gods on 
earth (brahmins) at the holy festivals! Mayst thou fulfil the longing 
among thy kinsmen! Mayst thou think kindly in thv heart for 
another! Mayst thou restrain thy mind from the wives of others! 
Phase continually the gods with numerous sacrifices, and the tmeo 
bom who resort to thee, with wealth. And thou shalt long satisfy 
women with unparalleled affections, and thy foes with Ixrtrics, 0 
herol As a child, gladden the mind of thy kinsmen ; as a hoy, the 
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mind of thy teacher bv observance o£ his commands; ;is a young 
man, gladden the mind ol women who are the ornament of high 
families; as an old man, the mind of the hermits in the forest. 
Exercising thy sovereignty mayst thou gladden thy friends 1 Guard¬ 
ing the good, mayst thou oiler up sacrifices, darl ing I Destroying the 
wicked and thy enemies in battle, mavst thou meet ihv death, my 
child, on behalf of cattle and brahmins!”® 

As ALlrka grew up Madakisil gave him instructions on the duties 
of a king as well as on those of the members of the four castes in the 
different stages of their life, putting special stress on self-control, 
prudence and maintenance of the laws. In course of dmc, he 
attained youth, got married and had sons. Ritadhwaja, who had by 
this time become sufficiently old, installed Alarka on the throne and 
prepared to retire to the forest for practising austerities. Madfdasa, 
who was to accompany her husband in this new life, wanted to deliver 
her son from u life of enjoyment and said to him: "Should intoler¬ 
able pain, arising from separation from thy dear kinsmen, or caused 
by the opposition of thy enemies, or springing from the destruction of 
thy wealth or from thy own self, befall thee as thou rules! thy 
kingdom, observing the laws of a householder -for the householder 
who depends on selfishness makes unhappiness his abode -then, my 
son, (draw- forth and) read (from this ring that I have given thee) the 
writing that is inlaid in fine letters on the plate." 1 She then handed 
over the gold ring to him and went away with the king. 

Alurka reigned with success and peace for many years, hut did 
nnt get satisfied with enjoyment. His elder brother Stibahn, who 
had taken to a forest-life long ago, heard about Alarka’s attachment 
to lii» kingdom and thought out a plan to divert him from such a 
life. For wresting the kingdom from Alarka he sought the help 
of the king of Kashi, who, at Subahu’s request, attacked Ahuka's 
kingdom and occupied it, Alarka's city was besieged, and his life 
was made unbearable. Finding no way out from eudb a miserable 
plight, Alarka at last thought of the gold ring given to him by his 
mother. After purifying himself by a bath he drew out the ring 
and read tire instructions, written in dear letters, which were a* 
follows: “Association must be shunned by every soul ; if to shun 
it be impossible, it should be formed with the good, for assTKimiun 
4 lfcid, 26. IM P. T ibid. .16, 6,7. 
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with the good is a panacea. Desire mm He shunned by all means ; 

LI t» eschew it be impossible, it should be directed cowards final 
emancipation (from t run emigratory existence), for that desire is a 
cure therefor."* 

Alarka read the instructions again and again and was filled, with 
iov. Being shown the way to peace and bliss, he approached Datta- 
treva, a great yogi, and had necessary instructions from him on 
yoga practices as well as on the nature of ihe soul, the mind, the 
body, and pleasure and pain. Freed from egoism and attachment 
n> worldly objects, Alarka expressed gratitude to Ins elder brother 
and the king of Kashi, and heartily thanked them for kindly occupy¬ 
ing his kingdom. He then joyfully left the throne and retired to 

the forest. 

Dcvahuti Another great woman of profound spiritual knowl¬ 
edge was Dcvahuti, mother of the great sage Kapila, who spoke out 
the Sariikhya system of philosophy. According to the BhSgavate 
FuTthm (3. 21-33), she was the daughter of Swayariibhuva Manu, the 
primeval king of the human race, and had, from her very birth, all 
the features of yoga natural to her. When she grew' up, she heard 
of I 1 rajiipad Kardamn's character and attainments as a great sage 
and determined to have him as her husband. In the mean® tat 
Kardama also became anxious for having a suitable wile, so that 
by having sons he might relieve himself of the obligations to his 
Pitris (manes). For this he worshipped Vishnu who assured 
Kardama that he would marry Dcvahuti. daughter of Swayarii- 
bhuva Manu, and have him as a son under the name of Kupila. 
Coming to know of Devahuri’s resolve. Svvayambhuvn Manu one 
day came with his wife and daughter to Kardama’s hermitage on 
the bank of the river Saraswati and, after explaining her mind, 
very modestlv offered his daughter s hand to the sage. Kardama 
had alreadv heard of her youthful beauty, the very sight of which, 
he said, during her play with a ball had once caused Yishwavasu, 
a Gandbarva, to faint down from his aerial car. Kardama agreed 
to marry Dcvahuti on condition that he would live with her 
only till her conception, after which he would resume his life of 
austerities. Having Kardama's consent, Swayambhuva Manu 


* rfcitf 37. ll-t. 
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salt'innly performed the marriage ceremony and returned to his 
c apital at Barhishmati with his wife, 

Devahuri, who was left in the hermitage, wished to win her 
husband s blessings by rendering whole-hearted service to him, and 
in attending upon him a he totally shun tied pride, hatred, avarice 
and other passions and bad no regard for her own body. For h 
pretty long time she continued her vigilant and sc 1 Hess service and 
at last Kardama was pleased to furnish her with divine vision so that 
she might experience the celestial enjoyments she won by her service. 
Being encouraged by his affectionate treatment, D. vahiiti reminded 
him of his former pledge to bless her with offspring. He fulfilled 
her wish for motherhood by means of his yogk powers, and the 
result was that Devahuii gave birth to a number of girls. W hen, 
after this, Xardama prepared to renounce all worldly attachments, 
Dcvahuti approached him with an afflicted mind and said: ‘ Your 
revered self has performed for me all that; was promised ; yet you 
should tie pleased to grant immunity from fear to me who have 
sought your protection. O Brahman, your daughters will have to 
approach you for worthy husbands, and there should lx some male 
offspring to console me after you have retired to the forest. There is 
no use of shaking about this (long) period of time, my lord, which 
I have passed with attachment to objects of the senses giving up 
the Supreme Smil, Being addicted to objects of the senses, 1 asso 
oated myself with you without knowing the final truth (from you) : 
vet, let this he for my immunity from fear. Association, when 
funned with the wicked through imprudence, becomes the cause of 
rebirths, hut the same is conducive to freedom from attachment 
if it ts made with the good. One, whose work here is meant neither 
for the attainment of religion* merit (dhtrma) nor fur creating 
indifference or rendering service to the Lord, is as good as dead, 
even though one may be living. Surely T have beer, beguiled 
by rhe magic power of vour revered self, since I felt no desire 
for freedom from bondage even after having you, the hesrower of 

final release *” 1 

Hearing these words of DevahQti, Kardama assured her that 
the almighty God (Vishnu} Himself would he born to her a. her son 
and sever all her ties by giving instructions on the knowledge of 

1 illi jgrf: tflji 1‘tirHna, 3. 23. 5[-7. 
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Brahman. Devahuti felt much encouraged and worshipped Vishnu 
for a long rime, after which the Deity was pleased let he horn to 
Devahuti as Kapil a. 

After Kurd am n had left for the forest, Kapil a began to live with 
his mother for doing good to her. One day Devahuti said to 
Kapila; *'0 great one, I have become very much disgusted with the 
thirst of my wicked organs of sense, by going to satisfy which 1 have 
entered into blinding darkness. O mighty one. Today through thy 
lavuiir 1 have received thee, after a number u( births, as an excellent 
i-ye that takes me through that blinding darkness which is difficult 
to cross. Thou who art said to be the pre-eminent and glorious 
Lord of all brings, art, like the sun that has risen, the eye of the 
world blinded by darkness. Now, O Lord, be pleased to remove 
my infatuation, which is a false idea of %' ‘mine/ etc, created by 
thee with respect to this body. I betake myself to thee, who 
deservest to be approached for protection and art an axe to the tree 
of rebirths of mysdf and my dependants. With a desire to know 
of Prakrit i and Punish a I bow - down lo thcc, the best of the knoivers 
of the religion of the good," 10 

Coming to know of his mother’s sincere and honest wish, 
Kapil.it spike out fiamkhya-yoga with an elaborate discourse on 
bhuL-ii (devotion) and added at the end that this S:lmkhya-yoga had 
been declared by him in ancient times m (In; inquisitive sages, and 
that by h people could realize the Purusha (Supreme Being) by 
getting out of the influence of Prakrhi (Nature), While Kapila was 
explaining his metaphysical :md philosophical views, Devahuti put 
m him searching questions, which amply testily to her uncommon 
interest and wisdom. K a pi la’s instructions enlightened Devahuti, 
who thus became a brohtttMSdinl (an expounder of Brahman) in 
the true sense of the term and was, through absolute meditation, 
absorbed into the Supreme Spirit. 

3. Wives 

Mention of other spiritually enlightened women is not totally 
wanting in the Puraiias, but much more attention has been given 
by the writers of these works to the narration of stories of women 
who regarded faithful service to their husbands as the highest duty 
“Ibid, 3 . 15. 7-11. 
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ami religion in life, hi the \Iarkandcya Parana and the Padnta^Ei 
Parana (Srishd-khancla) there is the story of a brahmin leper’s 
wife who, being eager to male her husband happy by all means, 
carried him under the cover of darkness to the house of a public 
woman whose beauty had attracted him ; the Ehfinu-khaiid# of the 
Padnta Parana contains the story of Sukala, who, though left Ik bind 
in want and misery by her husband who went on a pilgrimage, 
could by no mean# be seduced even by Kama, the god of love, and 
India, the king of the gods; the Narasithha Paranai has the story of 
a brahmin 5 wife, Savitri by mune, who attained supernatural power 
and wisdom by devoutly serving her husband ; and m on. But the 
best and most popular Purinic stories showing idealised love in 
married life are those of Satl and lima, who, though much more 
divine than human, have been respected verv highly and looked 
upon as ideals in all ages for their strength of character and selfless 
love for their husbands. 

'•Vrti: The story of Satl has been given in more or less varying 
forms in many of the Pnranas and Upa-puranas (minor Puranas). 
such as the I ayri Parana, Lmga Ptirarja, Siam da Parana, Hhdgavatu 
Parana, Brahma Parana, Shiva Parana, Hrihaddhanna Parana and 
Mahdbhagamta. According to these sources, Prajapatl Dak dm had 
a number of daughters, of whom Satl, the eldest, was married to 
■Shiva. Once Daksha instituted a pompiun sacrifice, in which he 
invited all his daughters and the gods and sages, except Shiva and 
Sail. Duksha was not favourably inclined to Shiva for the latter’s 
pu uliar ^ irreverent altitude. Somehow or other Satl came 
10 barn that all her sisters had gone with their husbands to attend 
lur lathei s sacrifice. Being impel ted by her natural desire to see 
lu 1 parents and sisters as well as by her curiosity to know the cause 
ni such an attitude of Daksha, she went to her father's house un- 
im iteil and had a very cold reception there. This was discouraging 
to Satl, who was further mortified to find that no arrangement was 
made there to receive Shiva in the sacrifice, although places of honour 
had been assigned to all other gods. Feeling humiliated* Sat. met 
her lather and asked him why Shiva was not invited there. Daksha 
decried Shiva by referring to his habits, dress, attendants, mode of 
hvmg and mental tendencies, and justified his own stand with regard 
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to the latter. Sati could no longer tolerate the neglect shown to 
her husband and burst out saving: 

"Who except you can be hostile to Shiva, who is free from 
enmity and is the soul of all, whom none can excel in this world, 
and iv ho, being the dear self of embodied beings, knows no favourite- 
or otherwise? , . , The most generous men fed inclined to magnify 
the smallest virtues, but you discovered vice in these. It is no wonder - 
that great men always censure with intolerance those wicked people ■ 
who hold that the body (itself) is the soul; . . . Alas, you, an 
unlucky person, hate that Shiva of holy fame and inviolable com¬ 
mand whose disyllabic name (Shiva), pronounced for even a single 
time in the course of conversation, immediately destroys one’s sin! 
Von revolt against that friend of all whose lotus-feet shower blessings 
on the supplicating world. . . . Did Brahma and the gods, other than 
yourself, who hold on their crests the (flowers) touched by his feet, 
not know that grid named Shiva as ait inauspicious being who Jived 
wtili gold ins on ihe cremation ground, spreading out his mat led hair 
and wearing the garlands, ashes and skulls of that place? If in- 
capahlc ful redress), one should leave the place bv closing one’s ears 
when the Lord (Shiva), the protector of religion (dhtirma) is freely 
tlecried by men ; but if capable, one should tear out by force the 
denouncing tongues of the wicked and then give up one's own life— 
that is dharma. So I shall no longer sustain this body produced 
from you who censure the dark-throated (god), because, as people 
say, the vomiting out of the condemned food eaten through mistake 
leads to purification,"* 1 * 

Sail then took her seat on the ground, dosed her eyes, and 
reduced her body to ashes by the yogle lire produced internally by 
abstract meditation on Shiva. 

I'm3: The story of Uma, also has been narrated in more or 
less different forms in many of the major and minor Puranas and 
iu most cases it betrays the influence of Kalidasa's Kitwdm- 
samfibava. As the main story, as given in the Alatsy/i and some 
other comparatively early Puranas, has general agreement with that 
of Kalidasa's work, ir is needless to give it here in detail. According 
to the MtUsya Parana, UmS, daughter of Himalaya, was to be 

4 . 4 . 11 - 8 . 
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manned to Shiva, After (he latter had burnt Kama, the god of love, 
Uma became hopeless of her marriage with Shiva, and determined 
to win his favour by practising austerities and tint l>v the charms of 
her youthful beamy. In spite of her parents' protests she took to 
an austere life and was at last able to win Shiva's alfection. 

Skat by a : Of orher Ptirartic women of note, it is Shaibya, 
Sumii and llhiiniin! who deserve mention here. As stated in the 
Markandeya PurSna and the Dcoi-bMgtniata. Shaibya was the 
Itpving queen of King Harishchandra. She faithfully followed her 
husband in weal and woe, and, in order to save him from Vishwa- 
mhni s curse, induced him to sell her into slavery for procuring 
the honorarium to lx: paid to the sage to whom Harishchandra had 
given Ids entire kingdom as a gift. 

Su«ib: SunTti, as the Vishnu and other Puranas say. was the 
neglected wife of King Lhtiinapada and the mother of the famous 
Dhruva, who later attained an honourable place in the firmament. 
When yet a child. Dhruva one day came to his mother and com¬ 
plained of his father’s indifferent treatment and his stepmother 
Suruchi's cutting remarks fnr hb mere wish to sit on the king's lap. 
SunTti was sorry to hear her son's words, but she did not lose her 
patience, nor did she fall an easy prey to jealousy, which would have 
been wry natural to her. She gave out a Jong sigh and said gently: 
"Sunu hi has spoken the truth, my child, that you am one of little 
fortune. . , Pun have no concern, ray son ; who can take away what 
von earned (by your action) before, and who can give you what you 
did not (earn)? The royal seat, the umbrella, the best horses and 
the best elephants belong to him who has (acquired) merits; con¬ 
sidering this, have tranquillity of mind, my child. The king has 
got a strong liking lor Suruchi owing to her merits acquired in 

another birth- Her sun Urtama has an accumulation of meri ts; 

on ihe other hand, you, my son Dhruva, have been born as one of 
link- merit. Yet, toy son, you should not be sorry for it; an intelli¬ 
gent man remains satisfied with whatever he gets as his own. Or, 
if you have been very much mortified by Suruchi's words, then try 
to earn meric which yields everything. Be good-natured, righteous, 
friendly and bent on doing good to creatures. Like water that 
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flows to a low land, prosperity comes to a man of worth.” 12 These 
sober and well-balanced instructions of his mother worked a miracle 
in Dhruva, who took to austerities and was able to gain an enviable 
position, for which he has been famous in Indian literature. 

B ha mint: BhaminI, as the Markandeya Purana says, was the 
mother of King Marutta and the chief queen of King Avlkshita. 
Once she was approached by the Nagas for protection when they 
were going to be exterminated by Marutta at the instance of his 
grandmother Vlra for causing death to sages. BhaminI assured 
them safety and requested her husband Avlkshita to stop Marutta 
from killing the Nagas. At the request of his wife and the prayer 
of the Nagas, Avlkshita also promised protection to them, but 
Marutta could not he prevented from doing what he regarded as his 
sacred duty as a king. Consequently, a war was going to break out 
between the father and the son—a war which would not come to 
an end without costing the life of either of them. But BhaminI 
was unmoved. She would rather lose her husband or son or both, 
but she could not leave to their fate the helpless Nagas who sought 
her protection. The calamity was, however, averted by Bhrigu and 
other sages, who caused the Nagas to revive the sages killed by 
them. 


4. Unmarried Girl 

Sharmishtha : It has already been said that the present 
Puranas seldom refer to the duties of virgin girls as members of 
society. The only instance which can be mentioned here is that 
of Sharmishtha, daughter of the Danava (demon) king Vrisha- 
parvan. According to the Alalsya Purana, which has borrowed the 
story almost verbatim from the Mahabhdrata, Sharmishtha was a 
friend of DevayanI, the only daughter of Shukracharya, the pre¬ 
ceptor of the Danavas. One day Sharmishtha, DevayanI and their 
friends sported in water in a pleasure garden, and when they came 
up, Sharmishtha put on the clothes of DevayanI through mistake. 
This gave rise to a quarrel, in which Sharmishtha being excited by 
Devayanl’s remarks, called her a beggar’s daughter, and ended by 
pushing her into a dry, shallow well. DevayanI was rescued by 

13 Vishnu Purana, 1. II. 16-23. 
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King \ayiti, who happened to come there hunting. Being natural I' 
proud, she fell very much insulted. She sent word to her fath, 
And on meeting him incited him against Vrishaparvan. When 
1 )evayani could by no means be jweified, Shukracharya came to 
Yrishapanan and sternly ordered him to please Devayani for tin 
insult done to her by Sharmhh^ He also threatened the king 
that if he failed to obey his order, ho would leave him forthwith. 
Vfishaparvan got nervous. He immediately went to lfcvayini and 
asked how she could be pleased, DevaySni said: "I want to have 
Sharm.sh t ha as my maidservant with a thousand virgin girls. She 
wdl follow me wherever mv father will give (me in marriage),” 11 

At these woids of Devayani, V rishapai van at once sent a nurse 
to bring Sharmi^htha there to do as desired by Devayani, The nurse 
went to Sharmish;hS and said: “Rise, virtuous Shnrmishtha. and 
minister to the good of your kinsmen. At Devayant's instigation the 
hrahmm is going to leave his disciples. You must do what she wants, 
O U*ukW giil! \o\x have become a maidservant of Devayior, 
O beautiful one!'' 14 

Though this order from her father came as a holt from the blue. 
Shnrmtshtha was calm and steady, and noi a word of protest came 
from her lips. The good of her kinsmen was uppermost in her mind, 
and she sacrificed herself completely to that end. She only said : “I 
shall certainly do today what is wanted of me. Let not Shukra- 
charya and Devayani gi ve themselves up to rage for mv sake,”** She 
at once came to DevaySoI in a palanquin with a thousand virgins in 
her train and said: ' I become your attending maidservant with these 
thousand girls; l will accompany you wherever voui father will give 
you (in marriage)"** ' ° 

Devayani took this opportunity to sneer at Sharmishtba and said 
sarcastically: “1 am the daughter of a flatterer, beggar and receiver 
of gifts. Being the daughter of the (person) eulogized, how will you 
become a maidservant?^ Sharmishth* showed no resentment, but 
calmly replied: “One should do good to one's distressed kinsmen 
by any means. I shall accompany you wherever vour father will 
give you (in marriage).” 11 ' 

Devayani was completely satisfied and returned with her father 
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to their residence. But Sluiimishihifs strength o£ character, her 
power o£ $df-control, her spirit of self-sacrifice and her implicit 
obedience to her father have elevated her to the position of an ideal 
woman who is still remembered with reverence by all Hindus. 

5. Conclusion 

It should he mentioned here that most of the above accounts of 
great women occur in those parts of the present ruranas which come 
from early dates anti are representative of an earlier state of society. 
With the progress of time new social problems arose, ami the Hindu 
society lost much of its iorcc and vitality and came to he stereotyped. 
The Puranas seem to have passed into the hands of inferior classes 
of people, who for some reason or other eliminated from these works 
many of the earlier portions, but failed to enrich them with fresh 
narrative material of real value and interest. Ancient characters like 
Sita and Savitn have been repeated in tire present Purapas, but have 
lost much of their charm, being modified according to the religious 
needs of later FurSnic limes. 
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I. General Characteristics 

h is an accredited face that in its conception of greatness Indian 
thought, all along its chequered history, has never been oblivious 
of the foundation of its essence of goodness; and Classical Sanskrit 
Literature interpreted and illustrated k in its varied and virile 
effulgence. Its basic veneer of aristocratic refinement and culture 
has not sapped its root, nor has it tended to detract n from its wide 
patronage and esteem. Although never direct, the formulations of 
t\tiiv literary critics point to a recognizable norm or standard regard¬ 
ing greatness in women. Oik is tempted to regard Kalidasa’s charac¬ 
terization of IndunratS, the shortlived queen ol Apt, as the mistress 

t,f ** hoU5e 111 lht: t;Jrni b r the helpful counsellor (sachwa), 

the trusted companion (mithah-iuiklu) and the esteemed pupil in tire 
practice of line art {priyashtshya Mitt- Mavulhau) as pointing to such 
a norm ; but it is risky to hail it in the context of modem inclinations 
Of to understand it as a depicture from traditional thought. F«r 
Kalidasa has no fancy for new-fongkdness of ideas and ideals, and 
his female characters are in no sense meant to lx- novel in aim and 
intent. 1 lie ;ihnvc characterization no doubt voices a reaction to the 
morbid t>i cynical estimate of the role of women in society as pre¬ 
sented by the writers of fables and polity and by the Buddhistic and 
Nto-liuddhistic purists, and as presented in works like tile litilmi- 
hatiia, which is an encyclopaedic folk-lore collect ion in Prakrit. 
Ashwaghosha, an illustrious Buddhist predecessor of KfdidSsa, is 
not always highly eulogistic about women. It was Kalidasa who, 
as the best exponent of Indian Thought, stemmed the tide and net at 
rest all doubts and misgivings about their worth. 

The characterization noted aboye is to a great extent based on 
the model held out in the Kaaia-iutm of Vatsylivana (4. 35), which 
has decried the craze for renunciation and annihilation of desires 
and espoused the cause of a healthy enjoyment of life. The Artha- 
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shastra went to the extent of exploiting women, in actual practice or 
in pose, as a nefarious means for political ends. The Dharma-shastra, 
the mainstay of cultured and progressive society in the eye of the 
Hindus, while supporting her noble role as the shining light (griha - 
dipti) in the family and as the grace and prestige thereof, relegates 
to her the task of the propagation of the family in conformity with 
the Vedic injunction dating from the days of the Brahmanas. The 
control and disbursement of the family budget, provision of neatness 
and religious observances and the cooking of the food for the family 
should be her engrossing occupations. She must be at all times under 
the male guardian and always keep aloof from ‘subtle associations’ 
which may defile her. The Mahabharata holds that a woman with¬ 
out her protector is helpless ; the Harsha-charita, consistently with 
this attitude, posits self-immolation of the widow. While in extreme 
marginal cases a bias towards the Kama-shastra model of enjoyment, 
even exulting in a childless state or in separation from progeny, is 
not rare in great classical masters, the general view has been towards 
a synthesis of the Kama-shastra and the Dharma-shastra standards 
with an undisguised preference for the latter. That the former out¬ 
look was not entirely rejected is evident from the Sanskrit poeticists’ 
time-honoured analysis of women from the view-point that the 
primary occupation of women is love. This has been the view held 
right from the days of Bharata’s Natya-shastra, as evidenced by its 
sub-divisions of the heroine under the heads of the calm and collected 
(dliira), the elegant and sporting ( lalitd ), the dignified and noble 
(i udatta ), the sequestered and reserved ( nibhrita ), the last two per¬ 
taining to family women, the second and the third to courtesans. 
This is clear from the practice of weaving love-episodes round semi¬ 
legendary royal figures, as also from what may seem to be astounding 
to a moralist—the open support of practices like indulging in the 
company of courtesans. 

The following peculiarities are found generally, if not universally, 
applicable to women: 

(i) Women’s proper place is not in the w r ay of exercising 
supreme power. Independence through exercise of self- 
willed action is not her birthright ; she is the ministering 
angel acting in unison and in obedience to her male 
guardian. 
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{“) Natural propensity for good is what characterizes her. 
Wicked and mischievous husbands have not uHubert good 
wives, who are great because of their goodness. Barring 
the pre-eminent case of CandhuiT, who believes' in th 
triumph of truth and goodness and pleads for it, the mb' 
of Bhanumatl, the ijiu.cn of Duryodhana, Mandodart and 
Ni kasha, the wife anti, the mother of Rlvapa, respectively, 
arc good at heart, hut passive. Some Sanskrit classical 
writers have tried lo whitewash even Kaikcyt ; and the 
rather rare lapse of Sits as in her reprimand of Lakahmana 
on the eve of her being carried away is cleverly explained 
as her being superimposed by the spirit of Shfirpanakha. 
(rVi) Patience, forbearance and penitence this is the badge of 
her sex. She is a handmaid (dojiJ in her household affairs, 
a willing pariicipator (priini) in her husband's religious 
activities, but primarily she is the lypification of for¬ 
bearance, like the all-forbearing mother earth (whan* 
dlutriln ). 

(») 1 he ideal woman of Indian thought, as Sw jimT Viveka- 
nanda puts it, is Sira, Uma or Savrtri. The ideal is based 
on Pauriiuika representation : and very rarely has the 
Sanskrit poet any tendency to depart from it. 

(u) A classic poet’s business is to interpret the old idea clearly 
with novelty (vaichiirya) in manner and expression, and 
to support it on the basis of propriety {tiuchilya), and not 
to court danger and disruption to society by importing 
fanciful models. 

2. Typical Examples 

Sita: The foremost character that has captured the imagina¬ 
tion of Sanskrit classical writers is Sita. The characteristic Indian 
concept of the wife's exclusive devotion to her husband finds a living 
embodiment in her. ft Ire is conducive to his good [iitniattinnY ready 
at his heck and rail, ever in tune with him. To her this is the essence 
of all-round good and thereby spiritual betterment, It b through 
her trials and privations and in her wonderful accommodating 
instinct that the Sanskrit poets trace the strength of her character, 
but Ln the main details they follow' the epic narrative. Her real 
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picture appears from the moment of exile in the forest of her husband, 
whom she follows more instinctively titan as duty-hound, A habita¬ 
tion subsequently she finds, and that for quite a good number of 
years, in the lovely Janaschana of the Dan data forest. She lives 
there an idyllic life, scattering joy all round, for her husband was to 
her a joy for ever, “King, thou wast in this very bower of creepers 
having thy eyes fixed on the path by which she would return ; she 
continued long oil the sand hank of the Godavari, having her atten¬ 
tion attracted by die swans; when site was coming, seeing thee 
apparently very anxious, she made through fear a graceful suppliant 
folding of the hands like the shoot of a lotus ' {Uttar a-RCtma-charita). 
Hut even this joy of settled life in the forest is denied to her. The 
cruel demon Ravana carries her away. In the Ashoku garden of 
f^uYka where she is kept, her one thought day anti night is that 
of her husband, and the conviction that lie would triumph over her 
captor keeps her alive. She is unmoved hy the tricks played by the 
wily Havana. Finally she is rescued and brought back to her 
husband's place and is installed as the queen. But good fortune is 
not her lot. She is banished, branded with infamy, bur she enter¬ 
tains no ill feeling towards her husband or anybody else. Thus does 
she speak in a message to her lord at the time of her exile { Raghti- 
vaiinha ): 

“For once, beloved, thou didst rather choose 
Exile with me than LakshmT's offered charms: 

I ousted her; abiding in thy home, 

Her jealous fury triumphs over me now. 

, . . but once son is burn, 

Unswerving I shall fix my weary eyes 
On von bright sun : and severest modes 
Of penance strive that in sonic future life 
Thou shah be my lord, my lord for aye;” 

She is delivered of twins, and lives a dedicated life thereafter. 
At the news of her husband performing AshwamedliH sacrifice with 
her gulden image and with no second spouse hv his side, she feels 
relieved that her honour has been vindicated. The rest of the Story 
is tragic. Poetic justice, to be sure, demands a different ordination. 
The sympathetic Bhavabhuti in his Vttara Rfutui chtirita wonders 
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whether this could have been the object of Valmlki’s poem ; and 
manages to change the denouement into one of a reunion. 

Other Types: It is not merely in the poet’s fancy that love 
metaphorically triumphs over death, but in Indian tradition this is 
no less than the unvarnished truth. It is a reality in the case of 
Savitri, who occupies a high place in the galaxy of great women for 
her chastity and single-hearted devotion to her lord. Her story is 
told in the Maliabhdrata, and she is remembered in the Rdmdyana, 
but it is rather strange that her story has found little favour with 
the old and medieval writers. The trials and privations of Shaibya 
(as in Chanda-Kaushikd) and of DamayantI (as in A ala-vilusa and 
Nalabhyudaya) are heart-rending, and indicate sacrifice for the lord 
and resignation to fate which beat all records. Sat!, the daughter of 
Daksha, is a veritable martyr in the cause of devotion to her husband, 
and her spirited appreciation of what a husband is to a woman makes 
her annals inspiring. 

Draupadi : This brings us to Draupadl, the one undoubted 
heroine of the Mahdhharata, who in the Epics and in the Puranas is 
a composite character—one that is a challenge to the prowess of 
valiant princes ( vtrya-shulka ), an apple of discord like Helen of 
Homer, a pawn of political jealousy and internecine hostility, one 
that puts an end to the Kshatriya tribe and, finally, one who, as 
the oppressed and the much tried, is the recipient of divine grace. 
While these aspects are not totally ignored in some classical attempts, 
she impresses primarily as a dignified woman who combines devotion 
to husband with an admirable portion of self-respect and with a bias 
for family prestige. Veritably a gunpowder of indomitable wrath, 
she is withal affectionate and forbearing when occasion demands, 
and commands the respect of the reader to a degree hardly equalled 
by any other woman in literature. Her efforts in the momentous 
preparation for the great Kurukshetra War (Kiratarjumya) as also 
her outbursts just on the eve of its declaration ( Vem-samhdra) are 
indeed wonderfully depicted. She is pained to see that spiritedness 
is virtually extinct in powerful potentates, who, under the shadow 
of misfortune, could turn callous and complacent on occasions when 
their kith and kin are treated to ignominy and contumely. While 
bidding a hearty send-off to her husband Arjuna, who was proceeding 
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io acquire and master rhe use of divine weapons, she cannot open 
her eyes Lm iL-niH drop down, as that would bo inauspicious, and 
turns forthwith to her husband with a significant look, which Arjuna 
treasures up as provender for his difficult journey. On the eve of 
the Great War she fires her heroic and impulsive husband Bhlma, 
who felt stung at her agony and annoyed at Yudhishthiras inactivity, 
to a solemn pledge (Veni-sanihStu)i 

•‘Shall I not grind the Kauravas to dust 
Nor drink the blood of arrogant Duhshisana.- 
Shall not my mace upon the thigh descend 
Of proud Duryixlhana and crush him to powder?" 

CiiftLTasting Types : This picture of a Kshatiiya lady impatient 
in distress is different from what wc read of KuntT in the accounts of 
(he Pur an as, courting in imagination dangers so that Lord Krishna 
might appear in His infinite grace : of Gandhari, who consoles herself 
that dangers are what had been reaped as consequence# of actions 
and should not swerve one from equanimity ; or of princess RajyashrT, 
sister to Emperor Haxghavaidbana, who in a lit of exasperation was 
in a mood to practise self immolation {Harsha-ckuriia). Spiritedness 
coupled w ith suavity is manifest in Subhadra (Sublkiilrii DhflHarijtjya), 
the wife of Arjuna and sister to Krishna. This, when diluted by 
jealousy, is delineated in Satyahhibna (P/t rijaia-haratta). The same, 
when deflected by domination and intolerance at royal favour, gives 
rise to a character like DevaySnt (Sharmishifui'YayMi and Shar- 
mtshthSjMiriqiiya), or like Kadru, holding sway over VinatS, her 
sister and mother of Caruda, in consonance with the convention 
embodied in the great Epic. In the classical literature the senior 
wife not mi often dominates over the junior, who often regards her¬ 
self iis handmaid (prefhya ); and this is dear in the Mahabhtirata 
even in the case of Draupadl and Subhadra, In all these instances 
of great women represented in classical poetry, the one is of a type in 
which self-love and spirit vie with each other, and the olher in which 
gallant resignation and sweet gracefulness have blended in a manner 
hardly traceable in other literatures of the world. 

Pfiruaf t; The one character that establishes this noble trait 
is Parvati, daughter of Himalaya. Firmness of resolve, steadfastness 
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and tenacity are harmoniously adjusted in her. In her, romance 
loses itself in the depths of dedicated love, youth in age, passion in 
purity. Tender as a creeper, hard as an adamant, intensely human, 
supremely divine, this is what she is in her original delineation by 
Kalidasa. The story is too well known to be repeated here of the 
divine ascetic Shiva scorning love but ultimately yielding to its 
humanizing influence; the myth of his temptation leading to the 
destruction of Kama, the pretty love-god, as the emblem of human 
desire ; the tale of Uma s resolve to win back by penance and renun¬ 
ciation what beauty and love could not achieve by their seduction ; 
and the quaint fancy of the coming back of her lover, not in his 
ascetic pride, but in playful benignity. It is one of the finest stories 
in classical Sanskrit of the triumph of love, w r hich is at once finely 
spiritual and intensely human. 

Mahashweta : Won again by penance and holy vows is the 
husband of another lady, and that not before he had to reap the 
fruits of his impetuosity by passing through two subsequent births. 
The characteristic constancy and steadfastness of Uma are embodied, 
in a dazzling romantic canvas, in Banabhatta’s Mahashweta in the 
Kadambafi, which is unmistakably conceived on the pattern of the 
Madalasa story of the Markandeya Pur ana and probably worked out 
closely on the plan of the Sumanasa fable of the Brihat-katha. 
Although she is the daughter of a Gandharva and an Apsaras, 
Mahashweta is human, sprightly and more attractive than the 
heroine of the Kadambafi, perhaps because of the great model of 
Uma. On the bank of a lovely lake called Achchhoda, where she 
first met her lost lover, she remains waiting and longing for reunion, 
which was promised to her by a divine voice. High-born as she was, 
she had by chance seen a beautiful ascetic Pundarika by name. This 
youth, enamoured of her at first sight, couid not restrain himself 
and died a premature death with his longing unfulfilled. To her 
were left a pdrijata sheaf and a rosary as valuable relics by her lover. 
The poignancy of the grief turned her into an ascetic. Her lover, 
now born as a minister’s son, comes to the lake, sees her, and being 
overwhelmed with passion and seized with intense pain, offers her 
his love which she rejects out of loyalty to the ascetic youth, her 
first beloved. Annoyed at his parrotlike repetitions of love, she 
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curses him iq become a parrot. Through a cycle of rebirths he 
becomes at last united with her. 

Slink unfold : AH these characters are more or less removed from 
the ordinary run of humanity. While Slta thinks anti behaves like 
any mortal, she is not man-bom. hut sprung From mother earth. 
Draupadl arises from the holy sacrificial fire, Uraa is the daughter 
of the mountain thai is infused and charged with divinity (tleva- 
tiiimun). Mali ash weta is a Gandharva lady. Such is not the case 
with Shakuntala, the finest and the most striking specimen of 
romantic love. Although bom of a heavenly nymph, she is essen¬ 
tially human. She errs, suffers, corrects herself and is elevated and 
transported into the galaxy of great women. She has in her very 
blood die ingredients of passion inherited from her mother. Environ¬ 
ment in her case came in direct conflict with heredity, Her curt 
comments, primitive as well as sophisticated turns of expression, her 
prolonged sidelong glances, her love-malady, her sensuous love 
epistle, her self-denunciation at her own coyness at first meetings— 
all these prepare us I nr tin' catastrophe which overtakes her. Absent- 
mindedness on the king's departure deflects her from the duty of 
according due reception in a guest, and this is visited by severe 
punishment, DurvSsas inflicts on her a curse that is inevitable, but 
none the less painful: 

"That one. in thoughts of whom, to nothing else inclined 
Thou reckest not a hermit, me, arrived as guest, 

That one will not remember thee, though put in mind, 
fust as a drunken man the word he first addressed,” 

The king, under the influence of the ascetic's curse, disowns her 
in open court, dashing her hopes and crushing her reputation. But 
daughter of a nymph as she is, she is also the daughter of a great 
ascetic, and humiliation turns the coy maiden into an angry woman. 
But all her words are of no avail, and at last she is taken to celestial 
regions by her mother, the celestial nymph. The ring, the keepsake 
which the king presented to Shakuntala in the hermitage, is recovered. 
The king is repentant, and becomes chastened and subdued, 
Shakuntala, now living in the penance grove of Mancha, has learnt 
the lessons of suffering. The child—the utmost limit of affection, 
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the most powerful link to bind parents to each other, the lines! 
efflorescence in Kalidasa's creed of love—is now introduced- The 
king amazed speaks out to himself: 

“In a dusty apparel, grey appearing 
With a face penance-impaired ; with hair unknotted ; 

So unkind as I was, yet chaste her hearing 
From myself patted so long, remains devoted." 

The king now realizes and admits his foil}’ of unbridled passion. 
The two are ultimately united, in body, mind and spirit ; and the 
child becomes the plank on which their renewed love firmly bases 
itself. 

Vasfivadatta ; Vasavadatta, the far-famed queen of Udayana, is 
the character where the recognized romantic ideal (sachhia, sakht, 
shishya) is brought to a high level of execution. The features of 
sensitive pride and surrender to the cause of the husband are not 
clouded, hut shine in her pre-cmmeiidv. There have been poets and 
dramatists who have brought her character into fine relief by present¬ 
ing her in comparison and contrast with other queens, Padmavati, 
Sagarika and Priyadarshika having been three of the most popular 
characters thus drawn. In two of the Trivandrum Iihisa-plays, we 
have Vasavadatta as the figure round which the whole course of events 
turns. Y a ugand hara van as policy succeeds because of the force of 
circumstances and of the self-effacement of Vasavadatta, who offered 
him her ungrudging aid. She reconciles herself to her new position 
as the trusted and respected attendant maid, in which occupation 
she has to weave the marriage garland of PadmiivatT and do other 
unwonted and difficult things, She accuses none for her ordeal of 
separation but relentless fate. The Samudragriha episode affords 
solace to her, proving, if any proof was necessary, that she was, as 
he [ore, the kings beloved par excellence. Her recognition or appre¬ 
ciation of Padm3vatl as her valued co-wife is a thing not uncommon 
in literature and in his ton- for Hindu wives of high birth and pnsi 
tion. The mutual respect and affection of the two queens, born of 
Vasavadatta’s majestic demeanour and Padmavan's stately courtesy, 
no less than Vasavadatta s dignified mode of bearing her troubles, 
paves die way for a happy end. Classical Sanskrit literature is replete 
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with examples of this type of adaptability, which is m keeping with 
the timer promptings of constancy that bad their inspiration at least 
from the Epic Age. Episodes tike ill use developed round Manor am a, 
Vinayavaci and Sagarika are apt illustrations, in some of ivhich the 
amiable anti accomplished rival claimant to the kings affection is no 
less a favourite with the leader than the main heroine, 

J'awnlascnii : That magnanimity is no close preserve of birth 
and lineage, arid that a debasing environment is no impediment to 
what is intrinsically noble, is patent in the character of Vasantasenq 
presented by BMsa in Dandra-Chamdatta and by Shudraka in 
f richchhakutika. It has got to be recognized also that the lure of 
conventional romance and the profusion of seductive love accessories 
on the lines of the K$wa-siitra f as presented in the MrichcHhakatika, 
serve not to demoralize the real woman in her. and in spite of her 
ignoble birth she gets united at long last to her lover Chiirudatta, 
tvho is by birth a Brahman a, but by profession a merchant now 
reduced to poverty. The high position of the courtesan is recognized 
not merely in the Kama-sutra but also in the AnhfrshiUtra ; and in 
classical Sanskrit convention these arc rn mean forces to reckon ^ ith. 
In spke of the mean and vulgar machinations of the brutal Slink a ra, 
Vasaniascna has the satisfaction to sec that her love for the Brahman a 
merchant, which is based on intrinsic merit, is appreciated and 
validated. The depositing of her ornament casket with her lover 
almost at the first introduction* her sincere and heart-felt inclination 
to religious performances, her liberality, which is evinced by her 
granting ransom to her chief attendant maid, her pleasure in giving 
full play to the motherly instinct, her reverential reference to 
ChlrmlaltaE wife and the cheerful way of meeting her priva lions 
to ibe point of being almost beaten to death are but clear evidences 
of her totally uncourt esanlike leanings* To her maid's query- whether 
she was after a prince or a potentate, she gives an emphatic reply; 
“My girl, it is a question of loving, not applying the trade of a 
courtesan.” Charudattas boy* who plays with a little earthen toy 
cart and seems to be depressed because his playmates of the merchant 
square play with golden carts, she consoles by saying: “Don't worry, 
mv child, you shall have a golden cart to play w ith. "VV hen the • 
boy’s attendant maid introduces Vasantasena as his mother, he is 
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nm reconciled, but utters knowingly: ‘Ton are not telling me the 
truth. If she were my mother, she would not have such beautiful 
jewels/' To this Vasaritasena says, “Child, your naive lips utter 

cruel words-There now, I am your mother. Take these ornaments 

and have a golden cart made for you." She has seen many sordid 
things in life, but her mind is not debased. In spite of her vile 
associations she is not defiled; but rather, as the hero puts it, she is 
worthy of the homage that one accords to a goddess. In her, dis¬ 
crimination and passion are well balanced, discrimination leading to 
modesty and passion to steadfastness in affection. 

Damayantl: We have discrimination of quite a different type, 
rhe cream of intellectual acumen, in Damayantl as portrayed in the 
Ntiishadha-charita. This aspect of her life bearing on her deportment, 
just before and ending with her marriage, is not so well known ; for 
the Damayantl who hitherto appealed is the lady that has proved 
her worth by her sufferings and is akin in this respect to Sit a. An 
earlier work, the S'tilachampu t also deals only with this limited 
aspect of her life ; it has also noted the sharpness of her intellect 
(3. 2H) and lo r presence of mind (7. 46) as an expert in argumentative 
discussion ; and Damayantl here is impressive, primarily because 
of her intellectual character. Wit and intellect predominate in her 
character h.s depicted in this artificial poem ; and in all situations, 
whether it be the sending of a message through the swan or cleverly 
choosing her mate in the swayariivura ceremony where the gods create 
confusion, the fineness of her intellectual acumen, with its conceits 
and ingenuities, adds a zest to an otherwise romantic and sentimental 
story. 

Other Types: While intelligence and wit may be cultivated and 
exercised, in actual practice, wisdom, sedateness and dignified conduct 
can come only through reflection on the experience of life. They 
may be the outcome of training and instruction, hut not always, 
riven well-digested knowledge, when used for academic discussion, 
may dazzle us in Sh a radii (or Uhhayabharatl aa she is popuhtrlv 
called), the talented wife of Mandarin Mishra, the philosopher 
[Shflhkara-digvijayii), Avamisimdan, the accomplished princely wile 
of the pot r-criric Rjjjshvkhara, was a marvel in whom self-sufficiency 
and opinion striven ess seem to get the better of sobriety and wisdom. 
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Practical wisdom aided by bookish knowledge may be useful, espe¬ 
cially when it is applied, even though in a philanthropic spirit, to 
further lowly ends such as intriguing love negotiations, as we have 
in the case of the tender-hearted Buddhist nun Kamandaki [MtlltUt- 
Madhava), What to say of others, the goddess Saras war! even, when 
she uas puffed up with her load of learning, had to suffer {Harsha- 
charitd) from the operation of a curse as her punishment. Anasuya, 
the gentle and appreciative wife of the sage Atri, with her long years 
of penance and service to her husband, and Lopamtulrit, the contented 
wife of Agastya, with her rigid adherence to the rightful course of 
life, fail to inspire us much. The one character that stands 
pre-eminent for all time by virtue of her modesty, brilliance ami 
compassion, and in which wisdom and knowledge combine to produce 
unqualified good to all [triloki-mangalya), is ArundhatT as depit red 
in the KuttiSra-sambhava and the Uttera-Rama-charita, With her 
lovely eyes fixed upon her spouse Vasishtha, she is ever by bis ride: 

* The saint shone like the sacred Fire, she like Suaha (Fire's wife). * As 
a skilful matron, it is her task to establish marital union of the gods 
and men and seal it with her authoritative approval. She knows that 
“Virtue is the object of reverence, not sex nor age." and extends to 
Sit a her heart-felt adoration. ArundhatT is great with a heart soft 
as a flow er and a will firm as adamant. In ArundhatT, 

great with her older association and her chaste company, blesses 
Radha and testifies to her chastity : and this is the ultimate objective 
of many a classical composition like Kuhitiko-ttiovluititi framed on 
the lines of Vaishnava tradition. 

Radha'. The Vaishnava poets and devotees, acting on the 
suggestive hints of the Bk&gavata Pur&iia t give a new colour and 
orientation to the old passionate story of Radha and Krishna. I be 
philosopher's enumeration of the eight nooses {pasha) comprises 
shame- (ItijjS), family prestige (kula), purity of conduct and character 
(jJit/ri), the three great impediments to Radha in the course of hti 
love. It is a fact that while verses about the love of Radha and 
Krishna—or Eor the matter of (bat of Krishna and the gopis (milk¬ 
maids} speak of Radius personal charms and present a picture of 
sensuous enjoyment, the emphasis in the outstanding later works lies 
on the treatment of the theme in the context of separation and 
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suffering. Krishna's yearning while in Dwaraka for the pleasant 
days passed on the hanks of Yamuna with Rail lift and the goffis is 
understandable and natural; but in later literature the yearning 
more often is that of Radha, who pines in separation for the ever 
youthful and sportive Krishna. The devotee in her cries out in 
rapture, “Lord, mv love, ever kind and restless in drawing me, your 
devotee, away from danger, when shall you he in the field of my 
vision” {Krishna-knrnamrita), She treasures up rhe memory of 
herself in his company, especially dining the rasa sport [Atiantla- 
Vriridovatui-champQ), wherein are manifested Ids majesty and 
amiability as he nodded gracefully to the entreaties of his beloved 
ladies. The love of Krishna is more virulent than poison and sweeter 
than nectar (F idagdha-Madhava). Her union vvith Krishna, her 
merging in him, the be-all and end-all of love's poetry and 
philosophy, is what hypnotized C ha it any a. Krishna is perplexed and 
pleasingly annoyed at hia discovery of his own form being attraeiive 
and perennially attracting as an entrancing stream of sweetness 
(tniidhttryttpB rn) hitherto tmdiscovered. 

This ennobling picture of the role of woman in man's discovery 
of himself and thereby nf womanly greatness is one of emotional 
abandon, the heartv contribution nl religions devotion (bhafil ] to 
human thought. Akin to this is the substitution of the relish {UUt) 
of daily service by that of patient and confident waiting for His grace 
to alight and enlighten, just as the pattern of Uma is to Mahashweta. 
The Biridha-Shabaii of the Ramayana story, eulogized in the Uttma- 
Rama-charita and analysed in the Adhydtma-RitmSyana, is the 
literary prototype for this. Another way is through knowledge 
acquired front the preceptor and through self-realization attendant 
thereon. Scriptural texts bear testimony to the fact that a woman 
led by her inquisitiveness and earnestness qualifies for it. The illus¬ 
trious example of MaitreyTs imploring her husband for instruction 
is familiar. Kapila discoursing on bftakti- yoga to his mother Dirva* 
hiiti, in response to licr earnestness, also approximates to this. 

ChutltilS: ^Itile examples are but too common in literature 
where woman damps and (rushes such an ini crest in her beloved 
(eg. Sundari in the S&undaran&ndd). we have an outstanding example 
of a woman striving for such a contingency, triumphing over 
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temptations of the flesh, instructing him in self-knowledge and 
winning him over to her ways. This is Chudala of the 1 oga-vasisjitiia. 
Daughter of a Saurashtra prince, beautiful and pious, she was while in 
her teens wedded to Shikhidhwaja, a valiant prince of Ljjavinl. It 
was a happy match, and Ufc passed on smoothly with them, since 
both were accomplished in arts and sciences and were of kindred 
tastes. But with the advent of age and with her personal charms 
diminishing, she realized the necessity of true knowledge and the 
hollowness of material pleasure. With her mind trained by 
instructions, Chudala asks herself the question: “Can it be that I 
shall know my own self, the substratum of reality in me, what I am 
in thinking and feeling and willing.' Upon her dawns the knowledge 
that the world of senses is imaginary. With this she feels the touch 
of unparalleled comeliness overspreading her appearance. The king 
is surprised and interrogates: “Have you tasted nectar and turned 
unaging? Meseems you have acquired a priceless treasure." She 
replies: “I have come to know of things in their proper perspective— 
their emergence from and their merging in finality. I pray for 
nothing and am self-contained. That is why I have turned so 
lovely.” The king laughs at the idea and takes her to be mad, and 
entreats her not to sever her connection with the world of senses. 
But that was not to be, Chudala takes to solitude and yogic regimen, 
acquires supernatural powers, but does not leave the palace. In 
course of time knowledge dawns on the king too. He turns religiously 
minded and leaves his kingdom and takes to the forest abruptly 
in spite of Chudala’s repeated entreaties. Chudala, invisible through 
yogic efficacy, seeks him out after he had been absent for eighteen 
years. By this time, with his previous desire for enjoyment exhausted, 
he becomes a true ascetic. Chudala implores the king to be 
thorough-going in his renunciation, to eschew everything including 
the inborn impressions of his previous birth. This done, the king 
becomes really enlightened (• prabuddha ); and this is the marvel that 
Chudala achieves. 

3. Conclusion 

The sublimation of the intellect as in Arundhatl, of feeling as 
in Radha, and of spirit as in Chudala are three important landmarks 
in the process of womanly enlightenment as depicted in classical 
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Sanskrit, The mission of preserving the honour of women and 
saving the country in its crisis, and of fighting for it or of loading 
a fight is seen in the case of the courtesan Vira who, .sent by ihc 
enemy to. seduce with hex charms the patriotic hero from his goal 
hut converted into his code of patriotic conduct, disguised herself 
Later as a saint (tSpa&i) for achieving this. 

Women as martyrs in religion appear rarely in Buddhistic 
doctrinaire accounts, but women as nuns wedded to service of 
humanity and to the ways of monasticism are more frequent. The 
u ne noble example of affection through service is Pat rale k ha in. the 
Kiitlttmbafi. She is the best example of companionship unfeigned 
and undaunted by the dawn anil return of love. Cases like these ar 
laLukiblc exceptions. While the woman is not generally prune “t 
hainii, to startle and waylay," and is “a spirit still, and bright with 
something of an angelic light,” it must he admitted that her ro! 
to warn, to comfort and command’* is hardly ever seriousK 
attempted ; and the reason for this omission is to he discovered in 
i he classical writers sticking faithfully to the shiistric ideal of her 
being ever in the control of another and not striving to become 
forward and self-willed. Woman may be a poet, a philosopher, a 
scholar, and even a hrahmavadim like Maitreyl or Chiidfilfi. but she 
should not present herself in assemblies making a demonstration of 
her genius. A woman may be learned, but should not he forward* 
Her claim to recognition lies through her service of her lord and 
through her being the mother of a great son, wise or valiant like 
Kama, Shankara, Chaitanya or the heroic Bharata, as the case may 
he. t hi> is the attitude even of romantic love stories, Vasavadatta 
is gi eat because of her being the mother of hJanivahanadarta. 
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CHAPTER XU 


great women in buddhism 


I. General Observations 

Im a conservative country like India, the position of women in 
the Buddhist period could not have changed very much from that 
o£ the earlier days. Nevertheless, there was some improvement m 
their condition, due primarily to the basic principles which Buddha 
laid down in his teachings. These may be briefly stated ns follows: 


(;j Buddha laid stress on the fact that a woman, like a man, 
reaps the fruits of her past karma, and that she must depend on her 
own acts for her future good or evil or salvation, and ill this none 
can help her, not men her parents, teacher or spiritual preceptor. 
This stmek at the root of the belief that a son was needed for the 
safe passage of an individual after death to heaven. Hence the 
£ m j|jtv of the invidious distinction made between a son and a 
daughter in the pre-Buddhist period became obvious to the people, 
and this ultimately raised the status of a daughter. 

fh) Secondly, Buddha discarded the B rah mimic rituals in which 
the wife played a secondary part and a barren woman or a widow 
had no place. This did away with the unwarranted stigma attached 
to tht'sc two cat^iines of unfortunate women. 

ijg) Thirdly, Buddha made no distinction between a man and 
a unman regarding the attainment ol sp'uitunl ends, lie delivered 
discourses fur the benefit of both the sexes, and tin- moral code 
prescribed by him » to be observed by both. Henre the lower 
position of women in the sphere of spiritual culture Was done away 
with, and this has been amply evidenced by the several nuns 

attaining the highest goal, nirvana. . , 

(w) The order of nuns ms open to earned as well as unmanic 

women, irrespective of whether they wore barren or not, » also ro 
widows. There was no distinction between one category and another 
when they became either shramaneris or bhihhums. It t* spniEU.d 
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advancement alone that counted in the satigha. Even a courtesan 
was admitted to the order of nuns, and after ordination no disrespect 
was shown to her for her past career, liuddha gladly accepted the 
invitation of Ambapalt for meals, much to the chagrin anti discom* 
Jiture of the rich lichchhuvk He accepted her mango grove and 
admitted her to the order without the least hesitation. Similar 
treatment was accorded to a few other courtesans who joined 
the order. 

( v ) The education given to female novices and nuns was not 
different from that imparted to their male counterparts. The female 
lay devotees also received their training in the principles of Buddhism. 
The nun? were initiated into the deepest problems of philosophy as 
also into the subtle mystical experiences attainable through intense 
meditative exercises. There are instances of bhiishuim reciting the 
texts and elucidating the deep problems of the Buddhist philosophy. 

Though it is claimed that the status of women tvas raised in 
the Buddhist period, ii cannot but be admit Led that in the monastic 
order the place accorded to the nuns was lower than that of the 
monks. Some of the restrictions imposed on turns might have been 
necessary for their physical weakness, but there are a few which 
cannot reasonably be justified. T he restrictions were as follows: 

(t'j A bfiikshun}, though of a long standing, must bow before 
a bfiikshu ordained much later than her. This condition was 
resented by Muhlpajapati GctamT, a queen nud a mother, but she 
had to yield to the adamantine will of the Teacher. 

(t/) A bhik.slitiTil was not allowed to Kjwnd the rainy season 
{varshavasa) in a place where there was no bhikshu. 

(it/) At the termination of vnrshaviiia, a bhiksftuvl had to confess 
her faults, if any, before both the saiighas of monks and nuns. 

(m) In order to fix the dale of tire fortnightly assembly 
(Hposatha) and exhortation {ovada), a hhUtshurA must take the 
necessary directions from a monk. 

(i>) A nun had to seek absolution of certain offences from both 
the sahgims, 

(ui) A nun seeking higher ordination must have the sanction of 
both the sanghas. 
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(fii) A nun could in no dicuni&tancea admonish a monk, while 
any monk could admonish a nun. 

A nun must never abuse a monk. 

Buddha ai first was averse to the admission of women into his 
system, bur when it was pointed out to him that such refusal of 
ordination io women clashed with his basic principle that only an 
individual imild help himself or herself in achieving salvation, he 
agreed to the formation of the order of nuns. He realized that 
though on principle both men and women should he plated on the 
same footing, there were chances of abuse by those who were in 
the lower stages of spiritual culture, I he restrictions stated above 
were actually meant for the nuns under training, and could not have 
applied to a bkihhunl who had attained one of the four fruits of 
sanctification. Celibacy, austerity and strict mental discipline were 
the key-notes of Buddhism* Hence the existence of the orders of 
monks and nuns was a source of great anxiety to Buddha, and this 
led him to make the rules governing the life of nuns so stringent. 

Buddhism was primarily a religion for recluses, male or female, 
ami hence the women who became famous in Buddhist history were 
mostly those who rose to the highest stage of spiritual culture known 
as in hit til noil. 

Sources'. The only Pali text which throws any light on the 
spiritual achievements of women is the / htrl-gailui, a small text 
containing only live hundred and twenty-two stanzas said to have 
been uttered bv several nuns giving expression to their joy at 
the attainment of the highest goal, nirvana. The commentary 
Partttnatttuwtipani on this text furnishes us with biographical accounts 
of the llicrls (senior nuns), hut many of them seem to have been drawn 
from imagination. There is another commentary Mtinoratha-furMi 
on the A hgtitUiTff in which appears a list of the tore most 

thefts (nuns), sheWfUtncns (female novices), and upfisikiis (female lay 
devotees). The commentary offers a biographical sketch of each of 
these female notables* and the sketches are similar in nature to those 
in the Parat/Uittha-Jipiim. 

We shall now relate a few typical accounts of the lives of women 
who attained distinction in the history of Buddhism. 
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2. N urn 

Mah&pajdpati Gotami : MohSpajapaa was born as a daughter 
of Buppabuddlia at the Shakyan village of Devadaha, She was the 
younger sister of Mahlmaya, mother of Sidclhartha Gautama. Both 
the sisters, when grown up, were married to King Shuddhodamn 
Queen .Mahamava died seven days after the birth of Siddhartha. ami 
her sister Mahajiajapats took charge of her child and nursed him as 
her own. After Makar nay a s death, MahapajapatT beta me the thief 
queen. She gave birth to a son called Narnia and a daughter called 
Simdarmaiull. She entrusted the care of her children to the nurses, 
and she herself reared Siddhartha Gautama* 

After the attain men r of badhi (illumination), Gautama Buddha 
paid a visit to KapilfivasLii and delivered a few discourses. After 
listening to them King Shuddbodana betaine a lay convert, attaining 
the fir*i stage of sanctification known as $mhi-apannti (placed in the . 
stream leading to nirvana), while Nan da. son of Mahapajapats. and 
RfdmU joined the order of monks. After the death of King 
Shuddhodana she became very dejected and determined to renounce 
the worldly life, Ar this time a quarrel broke out between the 
Shakyans and the KoUyans for drawing water from the river Rohinu 
This ended in a disastrous fight between the two clans, bringing 
about the loss of many lives. With Mahapajapati GotamT, the 
widows of the dead Shaky an warriors sallied forth from their homes 
with the firm determination to become recluses. She approached 
Buddha, who was then residing at Vaishall, and sought for his 
perm Won to join the order of Buddhist recluses. On a previous 
occasion a similar request of hers was turned down by the Teacher ; 
so this time Mahapa japan GotamI and her five hundred companions 
had their hair cut, put on yellow robes and then went to Vai shall to 
obtain the permission of the Teacher. Buddha at first was very 
unwilling to form the order of nuns, but he could not turn down the 
reasonable request of An an da to give women opportunities equal to 
those of men in order to attain salvation. He at last permitted the 
women to become Buddhist nuns an eight conditions as stated above. 
M ah a pa japan Cota ms after ordination took to meditations! exercise* 
under the direct supervision of the great Teacher and soon attained 
perfect turn Site lived up to the age of one hundred and twenty and 
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was declared by the Teacher as the oldest and the most experienced of 
ordained nuns (rd/tafifluiwm). Buddha did not show any special 
consideration to her. It is said that on one occasion he refused to 
accept the excellent robe made by her front extraordinary materials 
and i hereby disappointed her very much, and even Ananda's inter¬ 
cession on her behalf was of no avail; he directed her to offer the 
rift t o the sahgtw as a w hole. But Buddha paid her visits when she 
was on her deathbed, and gave suitable discourses after altering the 
rule that a monk must not go near the bed of a sick nun. 

The greatest achievement of Mahapajapafi was to secure 
Buddha's consent for the formation of the order of nuns in the 
Buddhist avstem, and it was at her instance that several rules were 
framed for the disciplinary guidance of mins, which were know n us 
BhikshunVmtwwkiha-smra. The Theri-gmha attributes to her a 
few vathte, in which she offered her respects to Buddha saying that 
he had saved many a being from worldly sufferings, and that because 
of him she herself had been able to put an end to her thirst the 
BOlirre of all miseries. She practised the eightfold path and realized 
that her present body was the last one of innumerable such she had 
previously had as mother, so,,, father, brother, grandmother, etc. 
She also realized that she would have no mote rebirth, since she was 
energetic and had put in all her efforts to end her worldly ex,stance. 
It was rcallv for the benefit of many that MshlmSyS had giicn birth 
,o the child Gautama, who had shown the path to countless beings 
as to how to end their sufferings—in these words she offered her 
salutations to the great Teacher. 

KskctnS: K shorn a was bom at Siigala in the royal family of 
the Madras. When grown up, she had an exquisite appearance with 
a complexion like molten gold. In course of time she was married 
to King Bimbisara and lived at Rljagriha as the chill queen. At 
diar time the Teacher resided at Veluvana. the royal garden, given 
ail IV by the king to the Buddhist smigho. Queen Ksbema cairn to 
burn that Buddha condemned infatuation with ones own personal 
beauty, and so she preferred to remain away from him and thus 
avoid'being criticised for her love for beautiful appearance. Ihe 
King deliberated within himself that as he was the chie lay supporter 
of Buddha, it was not proper that his chief queen should not approach 
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(be Teacher to listen to his discourses. So he instructed his bards to 
sing about the charms of the Vduvana within the hearing of the 
queen, so that her curiosity might be roused for the beauties of the 
garden, and ultimately she would be taken there. The plan had 
its desired effect. The queen expressed her desire to see the garden 
and sought the permission u! the king, who granted it with the 
request that she should pay homage to the Teacher while visiting 
lIic garden. She, however, did not give anv reply, hut proceeded 
in her royal chariot to the garden. The king instructed the men 
accompanying the queen to persuade her to pay her respects to 
Buddha, but in case they failed to do so, they were directed to take 
her in some way or other to Buddha's presence. The queen, after 
amusing herself in the garden for the whole day, wanted to return 
to the palace without seeing the Teacher. Much against her wish, 
the men escorted her to Buddha, who in the meantime magically 
created a woman of exquisite beauty and made her fan him with 
a palm leaf. The queen was taken aback at the beauty of this 
woman. Felt that she was not worthy of being even her maidservant 
anti regretted her vanity. She stood there amazed observing the 
charms of the woman, when the Teacher changed her into a middle- 
aged one. then into an old woman and ultimately made her fall 
down on the ground with the fan in her hand. On account of her 
accumulated merits in previous lives. Queen K diem a began to ponder 
over the fact that every horlv must pass through these stages, when 
she heard the leather uttering the verse: "Those who are given to 
attachment fall into the stream (of repeated existences), like the 
spider (caught) in the net treated by itself. One who has no attach¬ 
ment gets rid of his sufferings and goes out by tearing asunder (the 
net)'—(D/wm mapada, 347), 

On listening to this utterance, the queen obtained arhathood 
(perfection) then and there, but as one can nor remain an ar hat as 
a householder, she derided to take ordination at once. On her return 
in the palace, the king inquired if she had seen the Teacher. It' 
reply she said that what tlie king had seen of the Teacher was 
negligible ; it was the real Teacher that she had visualized. She 
then asked for hi* |H'nnission to become :t hhikshunl. which the king 
gave with his whole heart and sent her to the nunnerv in a golden 
palanquin. Jn, course of time she became very learned in the 
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shastras, and so Buddha gave her a very high place among the vastly 

learned theris. _ _ _ . 

In the stanzas attributed to her in the T lcrt-ga ia, s t 
relates that a voung man of excellent appearance wantet to entice 
her with worldly enjoyment, but she spurned his proposal saying 
that what were pleasures to him pierced her like a sharp dart. She 
was sick of her physical body, a storehouse of diseases having: o' y 
a fleeting existence. She had acquired perfection.m knotah«>?' 
had crushed all her desires for worldly matters. She had reached th^ 
goal by following the instructions of the Enlightened nc 
bv worshipping the stars and kindling sacrificial fires in the forest. 

' On one occasion, when she was staying in a hermitage near 
Shravasti, King Prasenajit was looking for a teacher will mom 
could have some philosophical discussions. He was apprised o tie 
presence of BhikshunI Kshema, as one vastly learned and proficient 
n the exposition of abstruse doctrines, in the hermitage of lorana- 
vatthu. The king approached her respectfully and put the question 
whether the perfect Tathagata existed after death or not. Bhikshup 
Kshema said that a question like this should be left aside, since it 
was as absurd as attempting to count the drops of water in an «ean 
She explained to the king that the Tathagata after death, could not 
be located bv material ingredients (rUfa) or feeling (vet »»] 
constituents which composed a being; hence the question of his 
~L death coul’d no, arise. She added iha, mch que^n 
had been treated by the Teacher as indeterminable This exposition 
satisfied the king, who was highly impressed by her c.udm . 

Patachara : She was born in the family of a banker of Sturavas* 
When grown up, she fell in love with an employee of her father 
kept this love affair secret. Her father, however, selected a. young 
man of equal family status and proposed her marriage with h . 
To avert this unwelcome situation, the girl one night Hoped h 
her lover, went to a village near by and lived there^ A, the unc 

,he birth of their first child she ( “ tpm t ime, 

wC'shrU^rg she determined to go 

back to her father, overriding the will of hei hushein^ n t te ' a ^ 
however, she gave birth to the child, and her husband hurried 
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the near-bv jungle for collecting some straw and reed to make a 
shelter for the mother and child. To the misfortune of all, the 
young man was bitten by a snake when he was collecting the straw 
and died then and there. The girl waited and waited and at last 
in despair went in search of him and found him dead. She was 
dumbfounded at the sight and returned to her crying children. 
Grief-stricken as she was, she started for her father's place with her 
two children, one in her arms and the other holding her fingers. 

On her way, there was an overflowing stream which she had to 
ford, and she was at a loss how to do it with her two children. She 
planned to ford the stream with one child at a time. Leaving the 
older child on the bank, she crossed the stream with the baby. She 
placed the baby on a stone, covered it with grass and was returning 
to fetch the other child. When she was in mid-stream a hawk 
swooped on the baby. To drive it away she waved her hands, but 
the older child thought that he was being called by his mother and 
so he got down into the stream and was carried away by the current. 
Thus she lost her husband and both the children, and on reaching 
her destination she learnt that her parents and brother also had died 
the previous night by the crashing of the house and were being burnt 
on the same pyre. At this she lost her nerves and became insane. 

One day she was noticed by Buddha when he was delivering 
a discourse to an assembly. She was brought to her senses by the 
Teacher by the exercise of his extraordinary powers. She then 
properly covered her body, approached Buddha and related to 
him her endless sufferings. He consoled her saying that she 
had shed tears on the death of her dear ones in countless previous 
existences also, and that if those tears could be collected, they would 
make four seas. He then told her that no son or daughter or other 
relative could render any help to a person after death ; no blood 
relation would come to one’s aid in mitigating one’s sufferings. 
Realizing this hard fact, one should try to become wise by following 
the path chalked out by the Buddha. Patachara, after listening to 
these words, became a srota-apanna (placed in the stream leading to 
nirvana) and expressed her desire to join the order of nuns. She was 
duly ordained and made a bhikshuni. 

One day, after washing her feet, she observed that the water 
flowed to a certain extent and then disappeared. She poured water 
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again and observed its course till its disappearance. She realized 
therefrom how life was transitory. She then listened to a discourse 
in which Buddha explained that all beings were subject to death, 
and therefore it should be the aim of every being to see that the five 
constituents did not combine to form another perishable body for 
him. She meditated over these words of Buddha and soon attained 
perfection, the arhathood. She expressed her joy in these words: 
A man ploughs his field, sows seed therein and thus earns wealth to 
maintain his wife and sons ; why then should she not attain nirvana 
by observing the moral precepts and following the teachings of 
Buddha? She declared that she had obtained control over her 
thoughts by meditating on the course of water poured on the ground. 
One night she took a lamp, seated herself on the bed and with the 
help of a needle smothered the burning wick within the oil. By 
observing this her mind became completely emancipated. 

Patachara became proficient in the disciplinary rules (vinaya) 
and was praised by Buddha as the foremost of the female vinaya- 
reciters. Her name Patachara —patu (proficient) in achat a (duties)— 
was very likely given for her strict adherence to the vinaya rules. 
She trained thirty nuns and guided them in the way in which she 
had attained perfection. It is said that all the thirty nuns obtained 
higher powers and destroyed their ignorance. 

B had da Kundalakesha: Bhadda or Subhadda, was bom at 
Rajagriha in the family of a very rich banker. On the day of her 
birth a son was born to the priest of the realm. He was named 
Sattuka. From his very childhood Sattuka developed a strong 
tendency for stealing, and when quite young, he used to steal what¬ 
ever articles he could lay his hands on. He could not be corrected 
by his parents in spite of their best efforts. At last, when he was 
grown up, they turned him out of their house. From that day 
onward, with the help of a hook and a rope he stealthily climbed 
into the upper storeys of houses and stole as much property as he 
could manage. He made such attempts on almost every house m 
the town. The matter drew the attention of the king, who ordered 
his town guard to arrest him at any cost under the threat of 
punishment. The town guard alerted his subordinates and was able 
to arrest Sattuka along with the stolen articles. The thief was placed 
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before the king, who sentenced him to death bv a fall from the 
appointed .'hlf* He was severely beaten and was being taken to the 
diif, when he was seen by the banker’s daughter Subhadda. 

Strangely enough. Subhadda at first sight fell in love with 
Sattuka, atid prevailed upon her parents to save his life and get her 
married to him. She being his only daughter, the father bribed the 
tou ti guard, who released Sattuka secretly and killed another person 
in his place to satisfy the king. 

Sattuka was brought to the banker's house and was fed and 
dothed most luxuriously. He was taken to Subhadda, who also 
adorned herself with all her precious ornaments and received him 
inrh due honour. Sattuka, however, set his thoughts upon those 
ornaments and began to devise a plan to steal them. After a few 
days, when Subhadda was seated near him comfortably, Sattuka told 
her that he had something very secret to disclose u» her. This 
confidence of Sattuka pleased Subhadda very much, and she readily 
agreed to carry out his wislu-s. Sattuka then told her that he had 
tJikcn a vow at the time of his death sentence that if by any means 
his life was saved* he would make offerings to the presiding deity of 
the death-dill, and this worship he wanted to offer in her company. 
Subhadda made all the necessary preparations lor making the 
offerings. She put on her liest ornaments, and both of them 
proceeded in a vehicle to the cliff. Sattuka left die men at the font 
of the hill and asked Subhadda a him: to carry the offerings. "When 
ascending the hill, he made some unkind remarks to Subhadda, who 
thereupon found out his real intention. When on the top of the 
hill, Sattuka asked Subhadda to put her ornaments on a piece of 
cloth and make a bundle. When she protested, he disclosed his real 
intention. At this Subhadda said that not only the ornaments 
belonged to him but her person also, and she further said that she 
w as one with him ami had no interest apart from him. Before taking 
off the ornaments, she said she would once embrace him from the 
from and then from the back. This was agreed to bv Sattuka. 
Alter embracing him from the front. Subhadda proceeded to 
emhn.ee him from the back, when she pushed him down the cliff 
and sem him to his destiny. The gods thereupon uttered some 
ictscs saying that men are not necessarily wise in all circumstances ; 
there are also women who are wise anti intelligent, 
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After tiiis incident, Subhadda did not think it proper to return 
home ; she made up her mind to become a recluse and practise 
rigorous asceticism. She joined the order of Nirgranthas by taking 
ordination, in proper form. Her hairs were removed by the petiole 
of a palm U-af. blit hairs again came out in curly heaps, lor which she 
was givers the appellation of kundala-keshli (curly-hairedj, She 
studied there various subjects, particularly dialectics. She then 
visited different places where renowned te*( hers lived, anti learnt 
from them the art of disputation along with other sciences. She 
became a great disputant anti found none who could join issue with 
her. Wherever she went, she would make a sand heap, fix on it 
a jam bit branch, and announce to the people residing near that any 
urn- who dared to enter into disputation with her was invited to 
ri ample upon the jitmbu branch. For seven days she would wait, 
and then, if none came forward, she would depart from the place 
with the branch. In this way she reached Shruvastt, where Buddha 
was residing at the time. As usual, she put up the sand heap with 
the jamfnt branch and waited there for disputation. The sand heap 
was noticed by Buddha’s chief disciple Sariputta, who, on learning 
the object of it from the boys standing near by, trampled upon it. 
When Subhaddii learnt that she had lu-en challenged by Sariputta, 
she collected her friends and admirers and with a large following pro¬ 
ceeded to debate with Sariputta, who was then taking rest after 
meals. Siiriputia gave her the option to put questions, which she 
did, anil all of them were answered by him very quickly. Vi hen her 
questions were exhausted. Sariputta put to her only one question, 
width she failed to answer. She then acknowledged him as her 
master- She was taken to Buddha, who delivered to her a 
suitable discourse, which opened her eyes, and she shortly attained 
perfection. 

She then expressed her deep gratitude to Buddha in these 
words: She with her hair plucked out used to wander about wearing 
one piece of cloth and covering her I sidy with dust. She discarded 
what was right and practised what was wrong. In the afternoon she 
met Buddha on GridhrakUpi Mount, and there saluted him with 
bene knees. Buddha gav e her the ordination with two words, "Come, 
lady" For fifty years she roamed about in Ahga, Magadha, \ ajji, 
Kashi and Kosala living on alms. She would not consider herself in 
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debt to the givers of alms, since she knew that great merit was 
assured to them who had been charitable to her. 

A m bapati (Amrapall): She was found in the mango garden of 
the Shakyan noble Mahanama, a rich citizen of Vaishall. One day 
when Mahanama was amusing himself along with the members of 
his family in his pleasure garden, a newly-born babe was found there 
by his gardener. Mahanama, who was childless, welcomed the baby 
and handed her over to his wife, who reared her amid pomp and 
luxury as her own daughter. When the baby grew up, she became 
exquisitely beautiful, and her hand was coveted by the sons of rich 
people. Mahanama was placed in a dilemma in selecting a suitable 
bridegroom for his adopted daughter, for he knew he would be 
incurring the displeasure of those whom he would refuse ; then again, 
he was bound by custom to marry his daughter to a young man of the 
clan. He therefore decided to call a meeting of the Assembly of 
the Lichchhavis and place the proposal of his daughter’s marriage 
before it. The members expressed their desire to have a look 
at the girl, so Mahanama brought her to the Assembly. The 
members were struck with amazement at her beauty and decided 
unanimously that she should be enjoyed by all ( gana-bhogya ). This 
decision was a great shock to the father, who could not think of his 
daughter becoming a courtesan. The decision of the Assembly, 
however, could not be disobeyed, and so he felt nonplussed. The 
daughter came to his rescue and agreed to abide by the decision, 
much against his will. She asked for five conditions to be fulfilled by 
the Assembly. These were as follows: (i) she should be provided 
with a house in the best locality of the city; (ii) only one person 
would be entitled to enter into her premises at a time ; (iii) her fee 
would be 500 karshapanas ; (iv) her house could be inspected on the 
seventh day in case of a general search for an enemy or a culprit; 
and (\) there should be no watch over persons coming in or going 
out of hei house. The Assembly accepted all the conditions. 

Ambapall then selected a house in the best locality. She had 
the walls of her house painted by an artist with the "portraits of 
kings, ministers, nobles, rich bankers and traders. While scanning 
the portraits, she became enamoured of the portrait of King Bimbisara 
and became very anxious to meet him. King Bimbisara also got the 
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information that Ambapall had a nymphlike appearance, and became 
very curious about her. At that time the political relation between 
the Lichchhavis and the Magadhan king was much strained, and so 
King Bimbisara was warned that he should not take the risk of 
entering into his enemy’s territory. He, however, did not listen to 
any counsel and proceeded with his general Gopa to the house of 
Ambapall in Vaishall. It is said that the Lichchhavis came to know 
of the presence of an enemy in their territory and started a search 
of all the houses, but they were unable to search the house of 
Ambapall without a notice of seven days. King Bimbisara could 
therefore stay safely in her house for six days, and Ambapall 
conceived during that time. The king thereupon gave her a finger¬ 
ring tied in a thin piece of cloth as a royal token in case she needed 
any help for the child. After nine months Ambapall gave birth to 
a son. The child grew up into a sturdy bov, but he was often 
derided by his playmates as being an illegitimate child and the son 
of a maidservant. His position became intolerable, and so he was 
sent to King Bimbisara, who recognized him as one of his sons. In 
course of time he became a Buddhist monk known as Vimala 
Kondaniia. 

Ambapall plied her trade and amassed huge wealth. She became 
a lay devotee of Buddha and hurried to pay her respects to him 
when he reached Kotigama near Vaishall in his last journey. She 
listened to the discourse delivered by the Teacher for her benefit, 
and invited him along with his disciples to her house for the forenoon 
meal. The acceptance of her invitation by Buddha disappointed the 
Lichchhavis, who came in a body to invite him. On the following 
day Ambapall served food to Buddha and his party to her entire 
satisfaction, and at the end of it offered her mango garden with its 
buildings to the bhikshu saiigha. This gift was also accepted by 
the Teacher. 

Some time after this, one day she listened to a discourse delivered 
by her son Vimala, and made up her mind to become a bhikshuni. 
Not long after her ordination she obtained insight into the truth. 
Observing the changes that came upon her once beautiful physique 
at the advanced age, she realized the impermanence of worldly 
existence and attained arhathood. She gave expression to her mind 
in verses. 
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/.-■ii/ifsi: bidas! was born i ji the family of a pious rich banker 
ot L.jjayinT. She was the only child of her father and was brought 
up with great care. When she came of age, she was married to the 
son of a very respectable banker nf Saketa, and got at rhe time of 
her marriage many Valuable presents from her husband’s family. As 
instructed by her parents, she saluted her father-in-law and mother- 
imhw every morning and evening. She was all attention to the 
sisters nl her husband. She would take care of whatever food and 
drinks there were in the house, anti distribute them to the members 
of the family according to their needs. She would attend her 
husband punctiliously, cook for him and serve him in every way ; 
but in spice of all her efforts she could not please him. She incurred 
his displeasure so much that he threatened to leave the house if he 
was to live with her under the same roof, JJis parents reasoned 
with him and pleaded for the poor wife, whom they found hard¬ 
working and very good in nature, but they failed to change his 
mind. They inquired of Isidast if she knew the reasons for such 
displeasure id their son, but she also pleaded ignorance of any fault 
on her part. At last she had to leave her husband’s home and return 
to her own parents at UjjaymT. Her father got her married for the 
second time with another young man not *o rich as lu-r former 
husband, litis time also she rendered sen ice to her husband and 
the members of his family to the best of her ability. But she could 
not satisfy them, and at last had to leave that house also and return 
to her parents. 

At such repeated misfortune of his daughter, her father 
persuaded a young recluse of good nature to give up his yellow dress 
and begging bow l, and marry his daughter. After this marriage thev 
lived as husband and wife for barely fifteen days when her husband 
felt disgusted with the worldly life and wanted to revert ,<> his life 
as a rechj5C - Her fafhtT became greatly disappointed and ml vised 
her to lead a religious life at home. At this time she came across 
Bhik^hunf Jinadiiiui. w ho paid a visit to her house, and prayed to 
her for admission into the order of nuns, In spite of her parents' 
protest she retired, and was ordained by [inndatifi as a nun boon 
after ordination she attained the higher knowledge and came to 
know her past existences, in which she had committed the sin of 
adultery. It was for this that she suffered no much in this life. 
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3. Lav Devotees 

Satnavalt : She was horn as the daughter of a banker fauhi or 
shreshtkiu) tit the town llhaddiyu. Some time after her birth a 
famine broke out in the country ; so her father with great difficulty 
took her and her i tun her to KaushamhT, where lived his old friend 
Ghosh aka Se^hi, They found shelter in a cottage. At that time 
Ghosh aka Scfthi opened a house of charity for giving food to the 
poor and needy. The Setthi of Bhaddiya felt ashamed to gp «> his 
friend in the miserable condition he was in, and sent his daughter 
SamavatT to bring their food from the charity house. SamlvaiT, 
being born in a respectable family, avoided the rush of the poor 
clamouring for food and stood on one side quietly and bashfully. 
Her demeanour drew the kindly attention of the officer in charge of 
the charity house. On the first day she took food for three persons, 
on the second day she asked for two persons, while on the third 
day she asked for only one. The Superintendent derided her saying 
that she had now realized the capacity of her stomach and w as asking 
for food for otic person and not for two or three. At this suspicion 
of the Superintendent she disclosed io him the sad death of hei 
father and on the following day of her mother. On inquiry she 
divulged the particulars of her parents to the Superintendent, who 
thereupon adopted her as his daughter. 

One day she suggested to the Superintendent the ways and means 
for bringing order into the chaotic conditions created at the rime oi 
the distribution of food. She said that an area should he enclosed 
by a fence, within which the food was to be kept, there should 
be two passages, one for incoming and the other for outgoing 
seekers of food. This suggestion of Sam avail was readily accepted 
by the Superintendent, and the distribution of food became orderly 
and noiseless. This drew the attention of Choshaka Sephi, who 
thereupon came to know the particulars of SimivatL He had her 
brought to his house and gave her a daughters place with due honour 
and suitable attendants. 

One day King Udayana of KaushamhT met her while she was 
going to a river for hath, and was charmed by her extraordinary 
hcautv. He asked for her hand in marriage, hut Choshaka declined 
his offer. At this the king got angry, and turned him out of his house 
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and sealed it with his royal seal. When Samavatf came to know 
this plight of his foster-father, she advised him to agree to the king's 
proposal, provided he allowed her to take with her the five hundred 
girls who used to attend on her. 1 he king accepted the proposal 
and made Santavatl his queen. 

Some time after this. King Udayana married another equally 
beautiful girl called ChuUimagandiyii, whose parents once tried to 
get her married to Buddha, who turned down the proposal with a 
sharp rebuff. At this refusal she bore a bitter grudge against the 
compassions to Teacher. 

In the course of hits peregrinations Buddha once tame to 
KaushambT and was received with great honour by Ghosh aka Sctrhi, 
who offered his garden tailed (dicishitSrftim for his residence along 
with his disciples. Chujiimagundivu, who was then a queen of the 
place, wanted to avail herself of this opportunity to take revenge for 
the insult flung upon her by Buddha by spurning to accept her hand 
in marriage. She engaged two wicked ruffians to hurl abuses on the 
Teacher, but the latter remained untouched bv such abuses, continued 
his. sojourn at Kaushamhl and delivered his discourses regularly. 

An attendant of Queen Santa vat'. called Khujjuttara. heard of 
the fame of Buddha in the house of the garland-maker from whom 
she used to purchase garlands for the queen every day. She Listened 
to the discourses of Buddha and remembered them well. One day, on 
Sfimavat) s insistence, she reproduced in her presence those discourses, 
which made a strong impression on her mind and roused her faith 
in Buddha, his 4harma and sahgfie. She became anxious to have 
;i look at the Teacher, but this she was unable to do, since King 
Udayana had no faith m Buddha, The queen therefore waited for 
a chance to see Buddha, when he would be passing by the palace, 
through the windows of her apartments. She used to wait at the 
window holes to catch a glimpse of the Teacher. This was noticed 
by the other queen Chujamagandiya. who wanted to exploit this 
regard of Sail lava ti for Buddha as an expedient for bringing her into 
disrepute in the eyes of the king. Failing to rouse the anger of ihe 
king by the information of SijmiSvatFs regard for Buddha, she took 
to many other artifices and at last was able to enrage the king so 
much that he took up a how and poisoned arrows to shoot SamavatT 
and her attendants. They, however, remained unperturbed at this 
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attitude of the king, and exercise! their MM (gmjdwUl) feolmg 

toward* him in such a tray that he could ..... eve. release h U 

and arrows front bis hand,. Me torame 

confiture of his and did no. know what to do. 1 

intercession. he got rid of .he bow and arrows “d Ukte 

asking for her pardon, which, of course, was readily »££«• 

Sam it vat! .hen secured .he permission of Ae n»g " 

Buddha and his disciples. She also wished that the 

invite a monk to the palace .laily ro cidrvcv drscncwca nn.l th.0 £ 

ki„e -nil.-! with bv requesting Auanda to do so. lor 

oerfeerion O, the practice of goodwill, she was complimented by 
Buddha as the foremost of the female lay devotees who perfeccc 
themselves in the exercise of goodwill to others. 

KhujjultarS: Khujjuttati ..as chief of Ac vastly learned female 
hv devotees (uOitoiWs). She was bom as the daughter of a nurse m 
the house of the banker Choshaka of Kaushamhl. As she was 
hunchbacked at her very birth, she was named hhujjuitara f.m 
Kubm Urtara the hunchbacked UttarS. She became one of the 
aitendaus oi Queen Sanflvao, who used to give her a lutle sun. 
everv dav for purchasing garlands. The blessed Buddha once reached 
Kau'shambi and stopped a. Ac Ghoshitarama . built for and i <■<£*£ 
... him bv Choshaka Scrthi. One day Ac I.cache along w> A to. 
disciples paid a visi. to the house of the chief garland-maker. , t 
that lime Khujj.itu.r3 went .here for garlands and was told that a 
Ac garlands would be gives, ro .he Teacher and to. £££•*£ 
Acre wore none to spare for her queen. The garl md-maker asked 
her help him in sending food to Ae Teacher and tos dwe.ples.ro 
Vhirlt she gladly agreed. On listening ro the discourse- delivered by 
Ae Teacher aftew taking his food, she not only committed to memory 
even word of it but also attained the first stage ol umeohmuon 
rrotu-31 Mli. She bean truthronscious and would not much 
others’ money- Henceforward she gate up tile habit of stealing half 

Ae li.de money given to tor by Queen Samara,. ... porrhasmg 
lluuds As a r n,.sequence of this, she rook a double quant,.y of 
garlands for Ac queen, who noticed this sudden change and inquired 
of her the reason for it. She then disclosed ro the queen Aar she 
had been stealing half the amount given to her, and that the teachings 
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ol Buddfaa hatJ J Jrou S ht about the change in her ha hits. Learning 
of I he greatness of Buddha and realising the excellence pf his 
tear!,mgr [he queen pardoned Khujjuttara, relieved her of her duties 
as a maidservant and entrusted her with the duty of listening to the 
discourses of Buddha and repeating them to her' tor enlightenment. 
Khujjunwa could remember whatever she heard once, and so die 
agreed 10 comply with her wishes. At the time of repeating the 
discourses ii was arranged that she would occupy a high seat like a 
teacher, and the queen was to sit on a low seat as a listener. Every 
day she would go to Buddha, listen to his discourses and repeat the 
same to the queen. The discourses so delivered became a t o! lection, 
which has come down to us as the Pali text hivvttaka. In due course 
she became vastly learned, and so she was complimented by the 
Teacher as the foremost of the vastly learned female lay devotees. 

I isltakha: .She was born as a daughter of SwnatiadevT and 
Dhanafijaya, son of Mendaka, the fabulously rich banker of the city 
of Bhaddiya in the province of Anga. Mendaka was very pious, and 
so vv:i ' : practically his whole family. In the dominion of King 
Bimbisara there wete live bankers «.f untold wealth, and Mendaka 
was one of them. King Bimbisara was requested hv King Prasenaiit 
of Kosala to persuade one of the live rich hankers of his kingdom to 
come over and settle down in Kosala. To oblige his royal friend he 
suggested to Mendaka to send his son Dhanatijava to Kosala. King 
1 rasenajit selected Saketa, a place about seven yujanas (about fifty-six 
miles) distant from ShravastI, as suitable for bin residence. 

Mendaka was a great devotee of Buddha, and so when the latter 
once reached Bhaddiyanagara in the course of his peregrinations, he 
was warmly received by Mendaka, who also asked his grand-daughter 
Y'lshiikha to pay her respects to the Teacher with her live hundred 
companions. Vishakha felt very happy to do this and proceeded in 
a vehicle as far as it was proper and then went on foot to meet the 
leacher. She listened to his discourse and became then and there 
a smteBpaum, the first stage of sanctification in Buddhist doctrines. 

At ShravastI there lived a banker called Migara, who had a 
grow n up son faded Purina vaddhana. He was looking for a bride 
lor his son and deputed his men to iind out a suitable girl. In the 
course of their search for such a girl they met Vukakha and were 
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struck by her beauty and demeanour. When the men were 
observing her features from a distance, it began to rain, and her 
friends ran hither and thither looking for a covered place. Vishakha, 
however, without minding her clothes that were being drenched, 
walked slowly towards a shelter. Her quiet and steady movement 
roused (he i.uriositv of the watchers, who wanted to know the reason 
ol her stow gait and at the same time to find out what her voice was 
like ; so thev entered into a conversation with her. They asked why 
she was not walking fast like her companions, though her clothes were 
getting wet. She replied that she had ample clothes in her house 
so she did not mind her clothes being drenched ; and she walked 
slowly In cause she did not like to take the risk of injuring any of her 
limbs, inasmuch as a grown-up unmarried girl with a broken limb 
was like a broken water-pot, to he thrown away. I he men were very 
much impressed by her talk and threw the garland over her head 
as a sign til selection as a bride. She felt shy, since she knew that 
she was going to be married soon ; so she was screened off by her 
friends and attendants. The men followed her, met her J;uhci 
Dhananjaya anti proposed to him the marriage of his daughter with 
Piinnavaddhana, the son of Migara. Dhananjaya said that though 
the wealth of the bridegroom’s father did not bear any comparison 
with his. he would accept the proposal, since they were of ihe same 
social status. 

When the new* of Dhananjaya’* acceptance of the proposal was 
communicated to Migara, he was very happy that his daughter-in-law 
would he coming from a very rich family. He informed King 
Prasenajit of the proposal and sought his permission to go to Saketa 
for performing the ceremony. The king expressed his willingness to 
grace the occasion by his presence and proceeded to Saketa along 
with Mig Sra and his people, Dhananjaya made lavish preparations 
to receive the king and his retinue as also Migara, his relatives and 
friends, so much so that his guests were all taken aback, I he king 
thought that it would be difficult for Dhananjaya to act as their host 
in such a lavish manner for a long time, and so he inquired of him 
when he would be prepared to send his daughter to her father-in- 
law’s place. Dhananjaya replied that as the rainy season had 
already sat in, he would entreat bis guests to remain there for 
four months and receive the same hospitality. Three months passed 
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amid great festivities, and in the fourth month it was found that 
some of the ornaments for the bride were not ready for want of 
suitable firewood on account of rain. Thereupon Dhanahjava 
ordered his men to utilize the wood-work of the stables and cow¬ 
sheds, and if even these were insufficient, to burn the coarse cloth 
available in the house for the purpose of making fire. The four 
months at last elapsed, and the day arrived for the departure of 
the bride. 

On the day previous to her departure, her father gave her 
instructions about avoiding gossip, being careful about lending, 
helping poor relatives, taking particular care of her parents-in-law 
and husband and giving alms to the recluses who might come to 
the house. Along with these instructions Dhanahjava deputed eight 
relatives to watch the actions of his daughter and correct her if there 
should be any lapses in her conduct. 

Vishakha was adorned with creeper-like ornaments worth a huge 
sum. She was also given countless other articles as dowry. After 
gi\ing a befitting farewell party to the king and his retinue and the 
bridegroom’s family, Dhananjaya sent her daughter to her father- 
in-law’s house. 

Vishakha preferred to enter into the city of ShravastI in an open 
carriage, so that the people of the city might have a good look at 
her. The people of ShravastI were amazed at the beauty and 
grandeur of the bride, as also at the large amount of dowry given 
by her father. Vishakha endeared herself to the people of ShravastI 
by distributing among them the presents given to her by her father. 

In order to celebrate the occasion of his son’s marriage, Migara, 
the biidegrooms father, invited the monks belonging to the Nir- 
grantha faith, which was professed by him, to his house. He then 
sent for Vishakha to pay them her respects. In response to his call, 
Vishakha came quickly, but became disappointed to sec the monks 
naked. She turned back in disgust. At this the monks became angry 
and reprimanded their host for bringing an inauspicious daughter-in- 
law, who had faith in Gautama Buddha, and advised him to turn her 
out of the house. Migara regretted his inability to act according to 
their advice, and said that she came of a very rich family and could 
not be so easily asked to leave the house. He supplicated them 
to excuse her, since she was yet very young and not so wise. 
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On the following day, when he was taking his food, a Buddhist 
monk came to the door of the house for alms. Migara did not care 
to look at him and went on taking his food. At this Vishakha 
requested the monk to move to the next house, saying that her 
father-in-law was then eating “stale” food. On hearing this Migara 
got enraged, because he had been served with “stale” food by his 
daughter-in-law, and asked her to remove the food at once and at the 
same time to leave his house. Vishakha protested strongly saying 
that she was not a water-carrying maid brought from a river bank, 
but was the daughter of good parents who were alive, so she could 
not be turned out of the house in that manner. Even if she committed 
any mistake, 'there were the eight relatives sent by her father for 
correcting her omissions and commissions. Migara informed her 
relatives of the “stale” food served by Vishakha. On inquiry she 
explained that by calling the food “stale” she meant that her father- 
in-law was enjoying his food as a result of his past meritorious acts, 
and he was not accumulating fresh merits by giving alms to monks. 

One night Vishakha went out of her apartment with her maid¬ 
servants carrying lamps to help the delivery of a mare. Unaware of 
this fact, her father-in-law charged her with the guilt of going out 
at night at her sweet will. He placed this along with some other 
complaints before the eight relatives, who then convinced him of the 
groundlessness of his apprehensions. He realized his mistakes and 
expressed regret for them. He also requested Vishakha not to mind 
his misapprehensions. Vishakha was very much pleased at the 
admission of mistakes by her father-in-law, and took this opportunity 
to obtain his permission to invite Buddha and his disciples to the 
house and offer them food whenever she wished. The permission 
was granted, though grudgingly. But Migara gradually became a 
devotee of Buddha and gave up his former faith. In his illness, 
Vishakha looked after him with great care, for which he became 
such an admirer of her that he looked upon her as his mother, 
and so Vishakha came to be known as Migara-ma/5. 

Vishakha was a frequent visitor to the places where Buddha 
delivered his discourses. When visiting these places she preferred to 
go without any ornaments on her body. One day she offered all her 
ornaments to Buddha, but as gold could not be accepted by the monks, 
she sold them out and collected nine crores of kdrshdpanas. With 
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this wealth she built a magnificent monastery containing one thousand 
chambers. This monastery became famous in the history of 
Buddhism as Migara- mata-pasada. 

After listening to the discourses every evening, she would go 
round the monastery to find out if the monks or nuns needed any 
article of use, and if anybody did, she would supply it quickly. Bv 
making gifts to the monks and nuns she was never satiated. At last 
she prayed to Buddha for some exclusive privileges for her whole life. 
These were: to supply rainy season robes to the monks of ShravastI; 
to offer food to all monks and nuns coming to or departing from 
ShravastI, as also to such of them as fell sick and to their attendants ; 
to provide medicines for the sick monks and nuns ; to "keep rice-gruel 

always ready for the monks and nuns ; and lastly to provide bathing 
robes for the nuns. 

She vied with Anathapindika in her gifts to the sahgha. Her 
large house remained filled with yellow-robed monks and nuns in 
the morning, and in the afternoon she provided them with all 
medicinal requisites. For these endless gifts of hers she was compli¬ 
mented by Buddha as the foremost of women donors. 
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CHAPTER XIII 


GREAT WOMEN IN JAINISM 

I. Mothers and Dactchteks 

It ih difficult to exhaust the list of leading women recorded in 
the literature of the two principal Jama sects—the Shwetambara and 
the Digamham, Nor in it possible to give detailed accounts of even 
a few. Again, some of these may not have been real historical persons 
and scent to he mere legendary figures; it is not possible here to 
enter into any critical historical discussion about them. But to pious 
Jama women, these characters have supplied certain ideals, and as 
sue h they have lived through the ages in the forms of hundreds and 
thousands of jaina lay women (Shtavikas) w ho followed those ideals, 
but whose names are nor recorded in literature or epigraphs. 

Women were highly regarded in Jains society, and it was 
prescribed that in emergencies such as floods, lire and robbery, 
a woman must he rescued first.' From very early times, the fain as 
paid the highest possible veneration to the parents of the twenTy-four 
Tfrthahkaras, especially to their mothers, so much so that atone 
plaques {pattas) showing the twenty-four mothers sitting with the 
infant Jin as on their laps were daily worshipped m many a Jaina 
shrine. They are still worshipped in the Jaina temples at Aim. Gimar, 
PapiU. Oshia and other places, 1 and even in Jaina rituals of both 
the sects (such as the consecration ceremony of a jina image), the 
mothei s of ihe J irthahkaras receive due worship. 1 

MahavTra, the Iasi Turthankara (of this age), who lived in the 
sixth century R.C.. was horn of the Kshatriva princess Trishala, also 
known as Priyakariru, Later legends say that he was first conceived 
in the womb of a brahmin lady. Devananda, but India arranged to 
transfer the embryo to the KsHatriya lady Trisha hi, which onlv shows 

1 BfiJutl-hiilfui bhrijhyn |Rtl ^Tiinl Plinym Ljaya, ftltHVfiiiajr-jr I9J3-S), VoL TV. 4.i4S f. 

H . r, PliAh, Ya rddlui m.Trm vidvji-pnu. fmrmnl uf the Indian Society nf Oriental 
Arf r VflL *} (19-11), p. 4,^ anil pL 4, fi 1 -., .i 4, 

'it rirfkiprapd at JlmprabhaiOri (EiL lav Jlmvijnviiji, *urui r I'M t) p p. ]{\$ j 
Pfali\h{ha-*aroifrfhiira AthUcUiarap Ch. j, p. 56. 
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the antagonism of heterodox Jainism to the ritualistic Brahmanical 
faith. It is indeed possible that Devananda was the actual mother, 
married to a Kshatriya prince, Siddhartha, and that she was also 
known as Trishala, or Priyakarinl. It is only a probable explanation 
of the legend of the transfer of Mahavlra’s embryo. For in the 
Bhagavati-sutra, a Jaina canonical text of the Shwetambaras, 4 this 
brahmin lady Devananda is reported to have once visited one of 
Mahavira’s congregations after the latter’s attainment of kevala-jiiana 
(omniscience), when milk began to ooze out of her breasts at the 
sight of the Jina. Being questioned by his disciple, Mahavlra 
explained that the lady was his mother. Devananda expressed her 
desire to renounce the world and, with the consent of the Jina, 
entered into the order of Jaina nuns. 

The Jainas at Mathura seem to have accorded special reverence 
and worship to the mother of Mahavlra, and the figure of Aryavatl 
(Pkt. Ayavatl), on a Tablet of Homage ( ayagapata ), assignable to the 
first century B.C., seems to represent the great lady who gave birth 
to such an eminent philosopher and monk Mahavlra. 5 

Of the earlier mothers, MarudevI, the mother of the first 
Tirthankara Rishabhanatha, is especially known amongst the Jainas. 
When the news came to MarudevI and Bharata (the son of Rishabha, 
ruling at Vinlta) that Rishabha had obtained kevala-jiiana in the city 
of Purimatala, MarudevI, mounted on an elephant and followed by 
King Bharata with his royal retinue, went out to meet and worship 
the Lord sitting in a samavasarana, a divine assembly hall constructed 
by the gods. Seeing the spiritual lustre and splendour of the 
Tirthankara, MarudevI was absorbed in meditation and immediately 
obtained herself the kevala-jiiana and died. She was the second person 
to obtain moksha (liberation) in this decadent age on earth. 6 


4 It is the Shwetambaras who narrate the transfer legend. The Digambaras merely 
refer to her as Priyakarinl. The evidence of the Bhagavatl-sutra , 9. 6, cited above, is, 
however, noteworthy. 

5 For a representation of the Aryavatl Tablet, sec Vincent Smith, Jaina Stupa and 
other Antiquities at Mathura . For patas of the Jaina mothers, see U. P. Shah, loc. cit. 
p. 48 f. and plates. One of the tapas or penances prescribed for the Jainas was in 
honour of holy mothers and was known as Matri-tapa (see Vidhiprapd, p. 27). 

* Sculptures of MarudevI on an elephant, going to meet the Lord, arc sometimes 
found in the front halls of shrines of Rishabhadcva, e.g. at Shatruhjaya. For an 
account of MarudevI, sec Trishashti-shaldka-purusha-charitra , I (G. O. Series, Vol. 51, 
pp. 194 ff.). 
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Brahml and SundarT were the two daughters of Rishabha natha. 
Rishabha taught the knowledge of eighteen alphabets to Brahml and 
arithmetic to Sundarl. The ancient script of India, the Brahmi-lipt 
is said to have derived its name from this daughter of Rishabha, who 
first received the knowledge of scripts. Now Bahuball, a valiant son 
of Rishabha, ruling at Podanapura or Taxila, did not acknowledge 
the suzerainty of his elder brother Chakravartin Bharata. The two 
ultimately entered into a duel, but when victory came to Bahuball, 
the latter thought of the evanescence of life and worldly pleasures and, 
renouncing his kingdom, became a monk. In spite of austere practices 
and deep meditation, he could not obtain final knowledge and 
emancipation, since his subtle egoism had remained undestroyed. 
Brahml and Sundarl approached him and cleverly asked him to 
descend from the back of the elephant thereby suggesting that 
he should discard or uproot his egoism. This done, Bahuball 
immediately obtained omniscience/ 

Mallinatha, the nineteenth Tirthankara, was a princess according 
to the Shwetambara Jaina canons. 8 She was the daughter of 
Kumbha, the ruler of Mithila (modern Bihar), and was exceedingly 
beautiful and learned. The fame of her personal charms travelled 
far and wide and attracted kings of Kosala, Anga, Kashi, Kunala, 
Kuru and Panchala countries. They all sought her hand in marriage, 
but Kumbha refused them. Enraged at this, they attacked Mithila 
and a fierce battle took place. When the battle was in progress and 
Kumbha was on the verge of defeat, Malli requested her father to 
invite all the kings to her apartment and expressed her desire to meet 
them. When they entered her private hall, they were taken aback by 
the charming figure of Malli, as they thought, standing there, but 
their illusion was soon removed when the real Malli, more beautiful 
in appearance, entered the room by another door and told them that 

' Ibid. pp. 272-326. According to the Digambaras, his capital was at Podana¬ 
pura, while the Shwctambaras place it in Taxila. The Digambara sect docs not refer 
to this mission of Brahmi and Sundarl in such early works as the Malta Purdna of 
Jinasena. But in the reliefs at Ellora and other sites Brahmi and SundarT are always 
represented on the two sides of Bahuball performing such rigorous austerities. Also, 
Bhashya-galhas 32-7 on Avashyaka Niryukli, verse 349, in Avashyaka-vritti of Hari- 
bhadra, p. 153. 

* An interesting account of her life is given in the Nayadhammakahao, Ch. 8. The 
Digambaras do not believe that women can obtain emancipation, and hence Malli, in 
the Digambara traditions, is a prince, rather than a princess. 
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what they had first seen was her lifelike golden statue. At the 
same time, she opened a lid on the statue’s head, concealed under 
a lotus device, and puffs of extremely foul smell issued. The statue 
was hollow and had been filled with the finest eatables some days 
ago, which had rotten by then. Giving the analogy of the golden 
statue, Malli told them that beneath the external charm of her own 
feminine body lay an equally foul mass of filthy matter of a transitory 
nature. She further told them that she wanted to renounce worldly 
pleasures and turn an ascetic. The kings, too, filled with remorse, 
realized that the way to genuine happiness lay in meditation and 
the practice of an ascetic life and, leaving their kingdoms to the 
care of their successors, followed Malli in adopting the ascetic 
order. 


2. Types of Chastity 

Rajlmatl: Chastity amongst women and faithfulness on the 
part of a wife towards her husband, even when the marriage rite 
has not taken place and she is only a vag-datta (betrothed), is the 
highest ideal of Indian w'omanhood, and Jainism (which had a 
rigorous ethical code and laid stress on the practice of austerities 
and penance) made no exceptions. An ideal woman of this type was 
RajimatT, the wife of the twenty-second Tlrthankara, Neminatha, 
a cousin of Krishna. When his marriage procession was on its way 
towards the marriage pavilion, Neminatha, the bridegroom, saw a 
number of animals encaged in a pen situated on the way. Upon 
inquiry he learnt that they were to be killed for serving the groom’s 
party with meat. Alarmed at the thought of the impending large- 
scale animal slaughter on his account, Neminatha immediately 
turned his mind away from this world, which involved such sins of 
killing, and entered the life of a monk. Rajlmatl followed the foot¬ 
steps of her husband and joined the ascetic order. Once while 
Neminatha, his brother Rathanemi and RajimatT were practising 
penance on the same mountain (Girnar), Rathanemi lost self-control 
and was attracted towards his sister-in-law. But Rajlmatl boldly 
resisted and baffled his attempts by telling him that he was preparing 
to drink from the vomit of another ( Dashavaikalika-sutra, 2. 7-11). 

The theme of Rathanemi and Rajlmatl also forms the subject 
of a very old and beautiful ballad in the Jaina canonical text 
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L’ltdriidityayaiui-sStra (22), which shows that from very early times 
she was held as an ideal of chastity. 

Kniimilii: The most celebrated example of female chastity in 
the south is provided by the story of Kannaki in the well known 
Tamil classic Shilappaditeram (composed in c. second century A D.).* 
As the goddess of chastity, she is worshipped even today amongst the 
Tamils and is also adored as i J a({im Devi in CovIon, I he highly 
dramatic narrative in the Shilappadikaram moves human hearts 
profoundly even now. Kovalan forgets his sweet and chaste wife 
Kannaki, being infatuated by the beauty of a courtesan MadhavT, 
anti consequently ruins his own fortune and that of his wife. Filled 
with remorse and with better sense regained, the penitent husband 
with, his forgiving wife leaves Pit liar for Madura, where the 
unfortunate Kurakin is mistaken for the real thief of the [un ions 
anklet of the Pandyan queen, and this tragic error leads to the 
execution of Kovalan at the orders of the Partly an king of Madura. 
Under the stress of this final overwhelming sorrow, Kannaki. “the 
angelic and uncomplaining wife excels herself and towers above the 
king and queen and petty humanity A Her anguish at the sight of 
her dead husband is unbearable, and she twists and plucks out her 
left breast, in the extremity of pain, with her own hand and hurls it 
across the streets. As a result of this, the accursed citv of .Madura 
soon becomes a heap of charred ruins. The lovers, however, arc 
reunited in heaven, and Kannaki is immortalized and worshipped 
throughout the ages as a goddess of female chastity. 

3. Nuns and Lay Devotees 

Of the contemporaries of Mahiivtra, Ajja (Arya) Cbandana, 
became the first female disciple of Mahavfra, and the head of his 
Jaina order of nuns. 16 favanti, the sister of King ShatauTka of 
KaushatnbT, who used to attend the discourses of MahavTra and 

* ShilapfnidlkSram, uanMatcd into EnjjtiMi by V. K. H, I lily hi tor, fHDiTiJ University 

Pfci* 

** AvuMhvtika CMlmij, II. jip- ZG5 tE, 318 If; Avwxhyakn ftfiryvkl i, p- 520 f .; 
Jvaxhyaka^iitib p. I* When Kjrtg 5ki vjlniyzj- nl K;iuiIiuiikI]i invjiritrd Champ.!. 

Vnsrumalk ihc rlau^hitt ef UHtUvatuuin fell into the hpnibi uf tin enemy ttlftccr, iHas 
uipiuTCtl nml bruui;tii to KtHS-liamlit, wticre Mu tvj, >akl ;ll> a slwvc-^irl v* ;i mf n h.n1 1 h 
wlio&c *ile. tjcEiimiug jealous el her. lectured her and pui her imo cu&totlv. Vgauiiuiti 
smec uJfcrcd Iwd to Mahavira jant! joined his order at the mm Chamhnj, 
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discuss with him theological and metaphysical problems, ultimately 
discarded her royal comforts and became a devout nun. 11 Mrigavatl. 
a very beautiful queen of this king, is a well known example of 
female chastity, political sagacity and heroism. Pradyota, the king 
of L jjayinl, attacked Kaushambl in order to take away this most 
charming princess nj his age. Shatamka fell ill and died when the 
battle was in progress, hut Mrigavatl, slum mg admirable political 
sagacity and foresight, declared that the king was sick, valiantly led 
her army, drove Pradyota hack beyond the frontiers and then gave 
oii[ the news cha t the king was dead. But her subjects were tired 
and were no match for the overwhelming strength of Pradyota's 
army. Mrigavatl changed her tactics and offered to go with Pradyota 
into his harem if the latter built a strong fortress around XaushatnhT 
and installed her young son Udayana on his legitimate throne as an 
independent ruler. 1 his done, she went to the assembly of MahSvfra, 
where Pradyota also was sitting, and expressed her desire to become 
a l™ na nun with the consent of Pradyota. Pradyota, too, under the 
pious influence of the Master, turned his mind' to better thoughts 
and, full of remorse, gave the necessary consent not only to Mrigavatl 
but to some of fits' own queens also to he initiated into the order of 
fiiina nuns at the hands of Mahavfrn. 12 

Jaina literature has recorded the names and accounts of several 
Jaina nuns and lay women who have contributed to the progress of 
knowledge and the Jaina faith. They were known for [heir learning 
and intelligence. The seven sisters of Sthfdabhadra (about 150 years 
after MahavTra's nirvana), Yaksha and others, were known hw their 
feats of memory : all of them became Jaina nuns. Ary a Vajra, who 
flourished in the early centuries of the Christian era. was given ijvct 
in a Jama saint when he was but a boy six years old, and was left to 
the care of some Jaina nuns who taught hint scriptures, etc. and 
trained Id in in such a way that the boy ultimately turned out a 
great Jaina acharya (teacher). But more than any other nun, the 

il Bhagai.tthtuira. 12. 1 li mi Jay.nm wlw took Mrlfiiv.iti to ihe nf trm My of 
MahSvirt. Tlic JllrirgaiuJt-jfiOn ti.Ti rn ufilrd only one Incident of ilir r! i n topic between 
Javanti .ind Mnhhvin, bin it i, ,| r .ir ihm women remit acilvr jutrr in such iliwlotfral 
Of (nrtajibpiad diwUHionv, r,nd that Jnysnu wa, oht of || Ir | earned women or I he 

a «* acnonpi T bc follower* of Mntevf^. CbaodinS, men.. above, who w.i* formctlv 

a prince** of C)wui|>5, nnihi have been a woman «r (-met learning and culture, since 
she ro«e in the head of Mahivlm'i order of mini. 

11 Atvixhyika ChSttfi, pp. SS [f. 
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contribution of Yakinl Mahattara deserves special notice. Hari- 
bhadra-suri was a brahmin scholar, well versed in the shattras 
(scriptures), who declared that he would accept as guru the person 
who defeated him in argument, and whose speech he could not 
explain or understand. It was a leader {Mahattarii) of Jaina nuns, 
Yiikinl by name, who defeated him and converted him to the Jaina 
faith." The greatness of YakinT can he understood if only one 
realizes the contribution of the versatile scholiast Haribhadra-suri 
to Indian literature and the reform initiated by him in the Jain a sea. 
Haribhatha wrote on ethics, yoga, logic and rituals, as also wrote 
commentaries on older texts, composed story works and reformed 
the Jaina church by vehemently opposing the monks who adopter I 
chaity&v&sa (residence in shrines) or kept money, etc. It was not 
an easy task to defeat such a dialectician in argument and convert 
him to such an extent that he should take special pride in calling 
himself Yakinl-AlahatrarSslimi (son of the great Jaina mm Yiikim)! 
She must have been a genius and must have contributed a good deal 
to the training of H.'irihhadra-suri (died c. 720 A.D.). 

It was not uncommon to find nuns of high calibre anti great 
learning among the Jaina*. Gima Sadhwi, for instance, who prepared 
the first copy of that monumental allegorical work of Siddharshi, 
the Uptmitiiblimia-prapaflcfia-katha, in A.D. 905, is addressed by 
Suldharshi himself as rhe goddess of learning incarnate! In AD. 
illH, in the age of Siddharaja Jayasiriiha, two nuns. Mahanaudl- 
shrT Mahattara and Gaiiim VlramatT, actively helped Maladh&ri 
Hemachandra in the composition of a lengthv commentary on the 
Visksshatiashyaka-bkashya of Jinabhadra. In 1350 A.D., Guna- 
snmriddhi Mahattarii composed a Prakrit work entitled the 
A hja na-s n n daft-chantra. 

A woman especially aspires to achieve two things—unblemished 
love towards her husband and success as a mother of good children. 
The affection that a mother hears towards her son is best pictured 
in the story of King Solomon’s justice. It is not an easy task for 
a mother to sacrifice her own son for an ideal, or willingly to allow 

13 ZLirihliiirlr.i ^ri- Pmfcindlin [p Fftifoltulftit-kteha of Rj jjahckJiara (Sin^fii J^iiis^i 

; Idle hiE Hurlbbiidta-Iitjri ill Ehc Prxrhhirdt*ka-tharitra nS I'rattilrlmndia 
S?gara Ptw; Jib SingH Jratmi Sdnj. Ao curlier .it™uni Is .miilubk- m the im- 
publhhcd KahEvali of lih^ir^hHMra ri. 
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him to turn away from home ami liecomc an ascetic. Meghakumam, 
the son of Dharini and King Shrenika, desired to become a Jain ft 
ascetic, and when in spite of great persuasion he refused to change 
his resolve, the parents took him to Mahavtra, and the mother 
instructed her son to be true to the ideal of a monk and blessed him 
in his new walk of life. Greater still was the sacrifice of PfihinI, but 
for whose voluntary sacrifice India would have missed the great 
scholiast and versatile writer Hemachamlrfu hrirya, and the Jain a 
sect a groat SchSrya and propagator of the faith. 

In the town of JDhaodhuka, north Gujarat, there lived a wealthy 
Jain a merchant, Chachiga, whose wife Pahini was especially pious 
and devoted ro the practice of the Jaina religion. 1 o them was born 
a son, Cbangadeva (or Chfuigadeva) in t068 AD, It is said that 
before the birth of the child, Pahini once dreamt that she had given 
a wish-giving gent (c/i intBmani-ratna) to her guru, Acharya Doa- 
i hamlttu This she narrated to him. When the hoy ms five years old. 
Pahini once went with him to l)o :u hundia for paying her reflects 
to the saint. The boy straightway occupied the seat of Devachandra 
himself, whereupon the monk could foresee what was to happen, and 
reminding PShinT of her dream, asked her to make a gift of her dear 
and only son Chahgadcva to the jaina church, Her husband was 
away, but after some hesitation she rose to the occasion and made 
the precious gift, fearing that if she awaited the arrival of her 
husband, he might nor consent to it out of paternal attachment. It 
was a great ordeal for her, for in addition to her inner conflict, she had 
to tackle her husband, who became wild with rage- ami tried several 
means to regain the child, whom ikvachandni had wisely removed 
to Cambay. Ultimately, Chachiga also seems to have been persuaded 
to give his consent to the initiation of Chaiigadevs. u ho Inter became 
famous as Kali kala-sarvajna (omniscient in the Iron Age) AchSrya 
Hemachandra. 1 * 

Of a slightly different nature was the sacrifice of ShridevT, the 
wife of Vimah, minister to hhimitdcva I of Papin Like l’ahim. the 
greatness of Shrldcvi can only he understood if one realizes that every 
woman aspires to attain the culmination of her married life in being 
a mother. To forego the fulfilment of this birthright for a cause, ri 

“HiihVrs Life of Hcmflchtmd™, (mmtaicd fran Gcrmna by Dr. Manila! Ptotd 
(Singlil Jmm Senes. Homhay). 
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otic of the greatest sacrifices that a woman can make, amt ShridevT 
was an eminent lady of this type. 

Vi mala, a great statesman and warrior, was the descendant of 
a family well known for its riches and for the successive ministers it 
gave to the Chalukvan rulers of Anahillavada Patan. Ho was once 
appointed governor of the Chandravati region, which included in it 
Mt. Aim. The lovely ritv nj Chandravatt largely appealed to him . 
and his learned wife ShrldevT, both [if whom were [dons, generous ^ 
and great patrons of art and culture. Here Vimala met a Jaina monk 
under whose influence he decided to undertake some religious act 
for the atonement of his sins ;is a warrior and statesman. The sage 
advised him to build Jain a temples at Aim, 

Vimala and ShrldevT had no issue and fell lonely. Hence he 
invoked the goddess Ambika to obtain two boons from her—one, 
a male issue and another, help in the construction of a shrine at Ahu 
which would be the finest work of itrt. The goddess, pleased with 
his devotion, appeared in person before him, but said that his merit 
( fmnya) was not so great as to make him worthy of two boons ; so 
he should select the one that he liked. Vimala decided to give his 
reply the next day after consulting his wife, ShrTdevI justly thought 
that the issue may not be worthy of the father, while the temple 
would be more lasting and would bring happiness in the life hereafter. 
Vimala thereupon chose to erect the temple on Mt. Abu. which to 
this day remains one of the most magnificent examples of tine marble 
carving. 'I'he legend is mixed up with supernatural elements and 
thereby loses much of its historical value. But it brings out the 
character of ShrldevT, who was a great woman and contributed not 
a little to the greatness of Vimala. 

Such acts of building shrines, tanks, step-wells, etc. or getting 
valuable manuscripts copied, done by pious Jaina women, make a 
very long list even from known epigraphs and colophons to several 
works, and speak highly of their cultural activities throughout the 
course of Indian history. Notable amongst these was AnupamadevT. 
The accounts of ShrldevT and Armpama show the high status and 
regard accorded to all deserving women by the society of their times. 

In the smith. Karnataka saw a number of ladies who promoted 
the cause of the Jama faith, built temples, etc. and performed the 
vow of salh'kkana (death by lasting), which is considered an act of 
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the highest merit. During the reign of the Raahtrakiiu king 
Krishna II, a lady, Jakkiyabbe by name, was appointed Nalgavtmda 
(district officer) of N agar khan da 70, in her deceased husband's place 
(c, 011 AJX), Skilled in the art of good government, and faithful to 
the Jaina tenet®, this hair and brave lady protected Kagarkhanda 70, 
and ultimately thinking that worldly pleasures were insipid, died by 
sallckliatm** 

Ammabbc, the wife of MaHappa, who was the commander of 
fhe Western Chatukya ruler Tails pa (AD. 973-97), was an ideal 
devotee who had a thousand copies of Ponna’s Shunt; PuratM made 
at her own expense, besides one thousand five hundred images of 
gold and jewels. 18 

Lakkale, the wife of the celebrated Jaina general Gai'iga Raja, 
is described in a record as "the lady of policy in business" and “the 
lady of victory in battle" to her husband Canga Raja. She erected 
a new Jaina shrine at Shravana lielgola in c. 1118 A,D, tr and was 
a mine of auspiciousness," so called on account of her numerous 
gifts of food, shelter, medicine and learning. The saintly figure of 
ShantaladevT, the queen of the Hnysala king Viahtiuvardhanadevn 

(tt. 1123 AJD,), is eulogized in epigraphlc record® as an expert in 
singing, instrumental music and dancing, and was also renowned for 
her beauty. She also delighted in making gifts of the above kind 
and in the erection of Jaina shrines, which earned for her the titles, 
“crest jewel of perfect faith" and a “rampart of the Jaina faiths, ' 1 ’ 


11 Ctimatfcit, Vol. 7. pp. 3.10-I- 

1 fti™* KflnpfSfaktf ShtthdUnuikHnitia, Inlio., pp, 28 ff r /piirrtfjl ivf the Royal v3 uVrfaV 
Society for pp, 301 IF. 

3 1 tpigruphlc* Carnatica* Vol, 2, pp, 57 • & 

11 MfigrBphfca Carmtfca, YoL 2+ pp. frl. 75; Saktonr* Mediaeval Jainitm, pp. 165 If. 
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GREAT WOMEN IN NORTH INDIA 
(c. 400 B.C. to 1200 A.D.) 

Ix hie following pages it is intended to discuss the activities of 
north Indian women who became famous in the fields of politics and 
idrninistraiion, especially those who ruled over wide regions* as also 
those who became celebrated for their literary talents and scholarship. 
Unfortunately, even wilbin these limits it is hardly possible to give 
a complete picture of the achievements of ancient Indian women in 
the present state of our knowledge, on account of the scanty data 
at our disposal. 

I . Women Administrators 

(l) Sn«-RAJYA 

Sln-rujya or the women's kingdom Is often mentioned in Indian 
literature. The Jaimini Bharat a (Ch. 22), for instance, speaks of 
1 Vanilla, queen of the land of the Amazons, who fought with the 
Pitndava hero Arjuna, Although lVamila is no doubt a mythical 
figure* the existence of stn-rajyas in ancient Intlia is not a more 
flight of fancy, since it seems to be supported by works such as the 
Siyu-ki of the seventh-century Chinese traveller Hiuen Tsang. 
According to this work, to the north of the Brahmapura country hi 
the present KumHon-Garhwal region in the Himalayas, “was the 
Suvarnagutra country. ... This was ‘the Eastern W oman ’s Country,' 
so called because it was ruled by a succession of women. The 
husband of the queen was king; but he did not administer the 
government. The men attended only to the suppression of revolts 
and cultivation of the fields.’’ The statement of the Chinese pilgrim 
seems to be supported by Atkinson’s Himalayan Districts^ according 
to which the Nil-wan g tribe of Tibet was ruled by a woman who was 
called Pinch in. Hiuen Tsang also mentions another strl-ntjya, called 
hv him Vhe Western Woman’s Country,' near Lanka ra in the 
present Baluchisthan region. The same country seems to be located 
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in VaraiuuTiihiras Brihat Sathhita in the north-western part of 
Eharainvsrsha. Unfortunately, nothing precise is known about tin-, 
administrative and political activities of the nomen of the two 
strirajyas of ancient Bhiiratavarsha, although it is fairly certain that 
at least sortie of them exercised considerable power in the above 
fields of activity. 

(u) Tint VAXATAKA QCREV PRAlUUVATi GUPTA 

Prabhavail Gupta was the daughter of the Gupta emperor 
Chamlragupta II Vikratnaditya (AD. 3764!4) of north India and 
the ugra-malnshi or chief queen of King Rudrasena il of the Y'iikaiaka 
dynasty ruling over wide regions of the Deccan. 

Rttdraecna II seems to have died before the close of the fourth 
century A.D. He probably left three sons, viz. Divakarasena. 
Damodarasena and Rravarasena, I >ivakarasena remained the Yuva- 
rSja or Crown prince while his mother ruled the country at least 
for about thirteen years. It is usually believed that the sons of 
Rudiasena JI were minors at the time of their father's death, and 
that Prabhavatl Gupta ruled the kingdom as regent on behalf of 
the minor Yuvaraja Divakarasena. This may or may not be 
the case. 

There is as yet no evidence to show that Diviikarasena ever 
ascended his paternal throne as Maharaja. In a later inscription 
dated the nineteenth regnal year of her son l 1 ra vara sen a 11. she is 
culled ''mother of the Maharajas 1 Jiimotlarasena and 1’ravanisena, 
ami is said to have been more than one hundred years old. 
Prabbavutl s death does not appeal- to have taken place lung before 
+55 A.D., which iff the date of the death of her brother Emperor 
Kumaragupta I. 

A charter of PrabhavstT Gupta was issued from the feet of the 
god Ratnagiriswimin, identified with the deity at Ramtek near 
Nagpur, probably on the occasion of her visit to the holy temple on 
pilgrimage. In it she is described as a devotee of the Lord (be. 
Vishnu) and is credited with the goirti or lineage (viz. dharana) and 
the family designation (be, Gupta) of her father. Her husband is 
known to have belonged to the Vishrmvriddha golfa* Thus Prablift- 
vatls marriage did nut apparently involve the usual change of go/m. 
There is evidence to show that this was not essential in a popular 
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form of ancient Indian marriage, possibly owing to the want of 
sampradana (ceremonial offering). 

(ill) RULING QUEENS OK THE BHAUMA-KARA DYNASTY OF ORISSA 

In ancient India, wives or daughters of kings did not usually 
succeed to the throne. In the Bhauma-Kara dynasty of ancient 
Orissa, however, although adoption does not appear to have been 
entirely unknown in it, it is really strange that no less than six, 
queens adorned the throne on different occasions. The Bhauma-Karas 
ruled over lower Orissa between the ninth and eleventh centuries. 

(a) Queen Tribhuvana-mahadevl I: She was the queen of 
King Lalitahara and the daughter of Rajamalla, a southern Naga 
chief. She is also called Siddhagauri. According to an inscription, 
after the death of King Shubhakara III, his mother Tribhuvana- 
mahadevl ruled the kingdom for some years during the minority of 
her grandson. She seems to have assumed the name of GoswaminI 
after the illustrious queen of ancient Orissa bearing that name. She 
was a devout worshipper of Vishnu, although the Bhauma-Karas were 
originally Buddhists. 

(b) Oneen Tribhuvana-mahadevl II: She was the wife of King 
Shubhakara IV, the elder brother of King Shivakara III, and ascended 
the throne after the latter. Her real name was PrithwI-mahadevi. She 
claims to have been the daughter of King Swabhavatunga of Kosala, 
and although she was a staunch Vaishnava, she was liberal enough to 
make certain grants in favour of a Shaiva religious establishment. 

(c) Queens Gaurl-mahadevl and Dandi-mahadevl : After the 
death of King Shubhakara V, the Bhauma-Kara throne was occupied 
by no less than four queens successively. It is really difficult to 
understand why none of them adopted a son. The first of these 
four ruling queens was GaurT-mahadevT, wife of Shubhakara V, the 
last known male member of the Bhauma-Kara family. No record 
of the time of Gaurl-mahadevI has as yet been discovered. She was 
succeeded by her daughter Dandi-mahadevi, who was a devout 
worshipper of the god Shiva, and ruled at least for about eight years. 
Her records bear dates in the years 180 and 187 of the Bhauma-Kara 
era, probably corresponding respectively to 1011 and 1018 A.D. 
Very little is known of the reign of both the queens. 
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Wi Queens Bakula'itwhUdcv* and Dhanna-nurkaflevl: Dandi- 
mahadcvi was succeeded by Her step-mother Bakula-mahatfcvn 
who was bom in the Bhauj* family. No facts of Her reign are 

known. , 

She was succeeded by Dharma-mahadevi, the wife or her 

husband's elder brother. Sbantikara III- She is the last known ruler 
of the Bhauma-Kara family. 


(iv) QCfcF.N DIDDA AND SOME HfiKOIC LADIES Ot KASltMlli 

In (he hi Sion' of Kashmir, the period between 958 and 1003 AD. 
was dominated by the personality of Queen Didda. Here is the on y 
instance in the history of ancient India where wc have some details 
of the activities of a female ruler. Didda was .he daughter of 
yiiiiharfija, king of Lohara. and the granddaughter of the Shahi 
king BhTtna or Rhflnapala of Udabhfmtlapura. She was married to 
rhe Kashmirian king Kshcinagupta (950-8 AX>.), According to 
Kalhana’s Rajataranginl, a chronicle of Kashmir composed about t xc 
middle of ihe twelfth century A.l). T Didda Had so great an influence 
on Her husband that the latter “became known by the h um il ia ting 
appellation of Hid KalhWs statement is supported by 

the copper coins of Kshemagupta. which bear the legend 'Di Kshema, 
apparently a contraction of the above name. 

After the death of Ksheinagupta in 958 A.D., his son Abhtmanyu 
was raised to the throne under the guardianship of the widowed 
queen mother. During Abhimanyu’s rule. Didda caused the downfall 
of the powerful chief minister Pbalguna, who had incurred her 
displeasure bv giving Ids daughter to Kshcmagupta. The quo® 
found the powerful nobles Mahiman and Panda conspiring for the 
throne of Kashmir. In spite of the great influence they wielded. 
Didda turned them out of the royal palace, and when they rose in 
revolt. She quickly bought off their Brahmans supporters. One of the 
bribed Brfihmanas, named Yashodhsra, was non made commander- 
in chief of the Kashmirian forces. But when Yaahodhara displayed 
energy in defeating the Shahi king Thakkana, Didda grew Remits 
of his power and accused him of taking money for keeping the Shahi 
cm his throne. When an attempt was made to banish Yashodhaia 
on this charge, bis supporters raised a rebellion and succeeded in 
besieging Didda in her palace. But she crushed the rebellion with 
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the help of the minister Naravahana and the valiant force known in 
Kashmir history as the Ekarigas. Kalhana is eloquent on Didda’s 
achievement when he says: “Those treacherous ministers who during ' 
sixty years from the Laukika year 3997 (901-2 A.D.) onward had 
robbed sixteen kings, from King Gopala to Abhimanyu, of their 
dignity, lives and riches, were quickly exterminated by the energy 
of Queen Didda.” The grateful queen now made Naravahana her 
chief councillor with the ride Rajanaka. But soon she was led to 
believe that he was trying to usurp royal power. The minister fell 
from her grace and ultimately committed suicide. Soon afterwards 
Didda was involved in a rebellion of the damaras or the landed rural 
aristocracy. Unable to cope with the troubles, she now invited 
Phalguna to her side. About this time her son King Abhimanyu 
died in 972 A.D. and was succeeded by his young son Nandigupta. 

It was a shock to Didda, who remained engaged for about a year 
in building temples, monasteries and cities for acquiring religious 
merit. Loose character, however, was a fatal weakness in her, and 
this, coupled with an inordinate desire for power, soon led to a violent 
reaction, and she had her little grandsons, Nandigupta, Tribhuvana 
and Bhlmagupta, killed one after another by employing witchcraft, 
and then herself ascended the throne of Kashmir in 981 A.D. 

When she made a low-born favourite named Turiga her chief 
minister, the other ministers raised a rebellion under the guidance 
of Prince Vigraharaja, her brother’s son. Vigraharaja induced the 
influential Brahmanas of the kingdom to enter upon a solemn fast. 
But the queen bought them off by a judicious distribution of gold 
amongst them. Vigraharaja was then utterly defeated by the 
Kashmirian forces under the leadership of Turiga, who next subdued 
Prithwlpala, the rebellious feudatory ruler of Rajapuri, and forced 
the latter to pay tribute. Turiga, who was now made commander-in- 
chief, is also credited with the crushing of a formidable rising of the 
damaras about the close of Didda’s reign. 

Didda died in 1003 A.D.; but before her death she selected her 
brother’s son Sarigramaraja of Lohara as her heir to the throne of 
Kashmir, thereby securing a change of dynasty without any political 
upheaval. Scholars have rightly concluded that, in spite of the 
defects in her character, she was endowed with energy and statesman¬ 
ship of a very high order. 
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Three centuries later, another lady named KotadevT adorned the 
throne of Kashmir for a short time about 1338 A.D. 

The Rajatctmighil. which gives the above account of I Jidda, 
states that the women of ancient Kashmir enjoyed considerable 
freedom. Sometimes they not only owned immovable property and 
managed their own estates but often even fought at the head of their 
troops It is well known to historians that the daimras {the landed 
rural aristocracy) played a very important part in Kashmirian politics. 
But the reference to a dfitnufi, i.e. a female dttmafu, in the 
Hujuumuiprn (S. 3115) is really very interesting for the subject of 
our study. The cattle section of the book (verses 1136-7) sjicaks of 
a valiant woman named Chhudtja who triumphed over the mal¬ 
contents with her own and the royal forces . A leader of the rebels, 
"having made a surprise attack on her, killed her in batik. 

Similar activities of another heroic woman named Silla (mother 
of Vijaya, who was a lieutenant of the Kashmirian king Suss ala, 
II12-28 A.P) are referred to in verse IJ0N& of the above section. 
When King $ussala w as fighting hard with the rebels, he was on one 
occasion marching with his whole army From V ijaye&hwara to 
Shrinagara. Soon after the king crossed the Vitasti (Jhelum) with 
chi van of the army, the bridge suddenly gave way, and a very large 
tody „f soldiers was left behind on the other side of the river. These 
abandoned troops were conducted by Silla from V ijayeshwara to 
Devasaras, which seems to have been her lief. Soon, however, the 
rebels besieged Ocvasarns. Siila was defeated and killed, anti the royal 
troops led by her were dispersed. Unfortunately, the Rfijutarajigim 
refers to such facts only incidentally, and does not supply us with 
details of the lives of these valiant women lighters of ancient India. 

(v) SOME VALIANT yr EVENS 

Besides the ruling queens whose history has been discussed above, 
there are also some others of the same kind, known to the students 
of Indian history anti tradition. 

In the course of his Indian expedition. Alexander the Great of 
M a red on is said to have defeated anti killed in 327 13,C, a king of 
the modern Swai-Buner region in the North-West Frontier Province, 
whose name is given by the early European writers as Assakenos 
(Ashwaka or Ashmaka. indicating the tribe to which the king 
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belonged). This king had his capital at the- formidable fortress of 
Massage, situated not very far to the north of ihe Malakantl Pass, 
According to Curtins, after the death of Assakenos, his mother 
(possibly wife) Kleophi* (possibly K-ripf) "ruled the city and the 
realm and defended herself against rhe invader till she was 
compelled to surrender to the Creek king. 

In 'I- A.D., the Arab general Muhammad ihn-Qasmt defeated 
Dahir ijnxssilily Dadhirirp). king of Sind, who waa killed on the 
battle-field of Ran or alter putting forth a valiant fight against the 
Arab invaders. Dahir''$ queen Rani Bfd (sometimes called LadT or 
Mai) was then besieged by the Arabs in the fortress of Kfnvar, I he 
heroic queen vigorously continued the struggle with only fifteen 
thousand soldiers in ihe fort* But the Arabs conducted the siege 
with great intrepidity. At last the queen lost all hopes of defending 
herself. According to the ChacHiiamah, she then assembled the 
women in the fort and addressed them in the following words: 
"Cod forbid that we should owe our liberty to those outeasie cow- 
eaters. Our honour would he lost. Our respite is at an end, and 
there is nowhere any hope of escape. Let us collect wood, cotton 
and oil : for I think we should bum ourselves and go to meet our 
husbands. If any wishes to save herself, she may," The queen and 
the ladies then entered into a house, where they burnt themselves to 
vindicate their honour. 


2. Poetesses 

fn his Krtvya-nunitiriim, the celebrated author Rajashekhara 
(e, 890-940 A.D.) says, “Women also can be poets like men. Genius 
is inherent in persons irrespective of sex differences. It is heard and 
seen that princesses, daughters of ministers, courtesans and columbines 
are possessed of extensive knowledge of the skastras {scriptures) and 
poetic genius " It is clear from this statement that numerous poetesses 
flourished in different parts of India in and before rhe ninth and 
tenth centuries A.D. Unfortunately, most of their works are lost, 
although specimens of the poems of some of them are found quoted 
by later w riters, especially the compilers of anthologies of poems in 
Sanskrit am! Prakrit. Another difficulty is thru in many cases we 
know merely the name of a poetess and have no precise information 
in regard to her date and place of birth, career and achievements. 
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Under the circumstances, it is only possible far us to offer a brief and 
tentative account of the achievements of ancient Indian women in 
the field of literature. 

(l) POETESSES QUOTE Li IN THE BATTASaI 

1 lie Satiuaa: i* usually called the CSiha-saptashan^ is a Prakrit 
anthnldgy attributed to l iala T a king of the SatavJihana family that 
flourished at Pratishthana (modem Paijhan on the Godavari in the 
Aurangabad district of Hyderabad) between the first ccntmv IkC. 
and the third century A.D. He probably ruled in the first century 
A.D. f though his exact date cannot be ascertained. The anthology 
contains seven hundred stanzas, hut only about four hundred and 

lifts are common to the different versions of the work. The work 

✓ 

no doubt embodies a large amount of interpolation of a later date. 
But it may be said that the am hors quoted in it are not later than the 
seventh or eighth century A,D. Stanzas of the following poetesses 
are found in the Sathtsm : AnuhkshmT. Asuladdhi, Madhavt, PrahatS, 
Reva, Roha, Shashiprabha and Baddhavahi. Bin nothing is known 
about ibe works from which the stanzas are quoted. We arc also quite 
ignorant as to tin: particular regions where the poetesses flourished. 

(it) POF.TE88KS KNOWN TO R A J AH ItF.Kl1 AKA 

Rajashethara adorned the courts of the Curjara-Pratlhara king 
MahendrapBla I (c. 885-908 AD.), his son Mahlp&la l (c. 914-45 A.D.) 
and the Kalachuri king Yuvarija I (first half of the tenth century). 
The active period of his life may therefore be assigned roughly to 
r. 890*940 A.D. An exceptionally accomplished woman named 
AvandsutuiarT, who was bom in the Chahamana or Chauhan family, 
was the wife oi Rajashckhara. It has been suggested that Avanti- 
surtdari was the same as Sundara, for whose benefit her Unit her 
Dhanapala composed the Prakrit dictumary entitled Paiyalachchhl 
in 972-3 AD, But there is nothing to support this identification. 

Avimtisundari's views are thrice quoted by Rajashekhara in his 
Kiivya-mimSthsS, while his Prakrit drama entitled KarpUra'maiijafl 
is stated definitely to have been staged at her request. Three of Her 
Prakrit stanzas are quoted by Hcrttachandm (1088-172 A.D.) in 
liis Dtshf-mmamdlH to illustrate the meanings of certain Prakrit 
expressions as used in the works of the poetess. These farts show 
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beyond doubt that Avantisundarl was recognized as a rhetorician and 
poetess of outstanding merit. Unfortunately, none of her works has 
so far been discovered. 

Some verses attributed to Rajashekhara in Jalhana’s Sukti- 
muktavati (1258 A.D.) speak of the following poetesses: Shila- 
bhattarika, Vikatanitamba, Vijayanka of Karnata (the Kannada¬ 
speaking area), PrabhudevI of Lata (Gujarat) and Subhadra. Of these 
the Karnatl poetess V'ijavanka is described as Saraswatl incarnate 
and as a peer of Kalidasa in the Vaidarbhl style of composition. She 
is sometimes identified with the poetess Vijja, otherwise called Vidva 
(Vidyavatl), Vijjaka, Bijjaka, etc., whose poems find a place in most 
of the Sanskrit anthologies. She is further identified with Vijaya- 
bhattarika, queen of the early Chalukya prince Chandraditya, who 
flourished about the middle of the seventh century A.D. 

ShTla-bhattarika is placed by Rajashekhara side by side with 
Biina as having the merit of writing in a type of the Pahchalt 
style of composition, in which sound and sense claim equal honour. 
This estimate is fully justified by her verses quoted in the anthologies, 
d he expression ‘Bhattarika’ attached to her name shows that Shlla 
was a queen. This is no doubt supported by her reported association 
with Bhojaraja, who was apparently a king. It is possible that stanzas 
of the same Bhojaraja have been quoted in the Kavmdra-vachana- 
samuchchaya, compiled about the beginning of the eleventh century 
A.D. This Bhoja seems to be no other than the famous Gurjara- 
Pratlhara monarch of that name, who ruled from the city of Kanauj 
in c. 836-85 A.D. Thus Shrla-bhattarika was probably a queen of 
King Bhoja I of Kanauj. Many of her verses are found in the 
anthologies. 

A number of Vikatanitamba’s verses have been quoted in 
the anthologies. One of these is found in Anandavardhana’s 
Dhwanyaloka, composed in Kashmir about the middle of the ninth 
century. Thus the poetess flourished in a period not later than the 
first half of that century. According to a tradition recorded in the 
Shrit'i gel ra-pra kasha of Bhoja (eleventh century), the Paramara king of 
Malwa, Vikatanitamba was a punarbhti, that is, a widow who married 
a second time. It is said that the husband (whether the first or the 
second one is not certain) of this highly qualified poetess was a big 
fool who wrongly pronounced words. Although this may be 
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considerably exaggerated, it is not improbable that the poetess was 
really unsuitably matched. 

N'iidung is known about the Lap poetess PrabhudevI: but a 
stanza of Subhadra is quoted in Vallabhadeva’s SubhUshitavalL 
probably of the fifteenth century, at least in its present form. 

Rajashekhara* Karpiira-ntarijttri mentions Tribhuvana-saraswati 

as the elder sister of Mahtiabi-s.'irsswatT, She may be the poetess of 

that name, two of w hose stanzas; have been quoted in the Smhihs:- 

karnamnla compiled by Shrtdharadasa in 1206 A.D. in Bengal. 

A stanza of a poetess named Sir a, which is often found in the 

anthologies, is for the first time quoted by Riqashekhara in his 

Ktivya-ttumuthsH. 1 he poetesses Tribhuvana-saraswuti and Sitii 

therefore Hmimhcd before the middle of the tenth century ; but rut 

# 

further information is available about them. 

There are some other poetesses who are not specifically men¬ 
tioned in the extant works of Raj ashekh ara, though, from other 
available evidence, they appear to have flourished in a period earlier 
than the middle of the tenth century. Some of these poetesses will 
he discussed in the following section. 

(ill) POETESSES KNOWN FROM OTHER SOURCES 

The ShiiriigiiJh/irei-ptiililfmlt (1363 A,IX) quotes a verse from an 
earlier author of uncertain date named Dhanadadeva. This verse 
makes eloquent mention of the achievements of "ShTla, Vijja, Manila, 
Morika and others” as poetesses of distinction. Of these, Shlla seems 
to be no other than Shlla-bhatfariku, dealt with in the previous 
section. Vijja, called by a host of other names, is also known to have 
flourished before Rfqashckhara. One of her stanzas is found quoted 
in the AhfudhU-vritii-mStrika of Mukula, who was the son of Kallata. 
a contemporary of King Avantivarman (835-83 A.D.) of Kashmir. 
Her stanzas have been quoted in most of the anthologies beginning 
with the KavindTS-vitchana-samuchchaya. The well known verse: 
Nihtp(tfo-tl<tl(i'$kySm3 tfj Vijjakam m3 ntaja nuta, 

Vritfwrva Dmuimapyuktarii sarva-skukia Suraswail. 

—“Without knowing me, Vijjaka, dark like the petal of a blue lotus, 
vainly has (the poet) Dandin said that the goddess of learning is 
all-white.'’—is attributed bv some anthologies to the poetess herself, 
although some writers read turn (her) in place of mum (me) and assign 
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it to a different author. Whoever may he the author of the verse in 
question, it shows that Vijjaka flourished after Dandin, who may be 
assigned to the first half of the seventh century A.I>. Thus she may 
be roughly placed in the latter half of the seventh or in the eighth 
century. It is difficult to determine which part of India was adorned 
bv the poetess, though, as we have seen above, some scholars arc 
inclined to think that she belonged to the south, 

()l Manila and Moriku little is known, Hut some of their 
Stanzas are quoted in Jalbana's Sukti muktavati (!2oH A.D.). it is 
therefore difficult to determine whether these two poetesses fall within 
the scope of our period. 

I he Kavhiilr/t<>aclunitf-Mwiuchc/itiya quote* some stanzas of 
another poetess named BharadcvT, otherwise called BhavakadevI or 
BhavakadevI, Her stanzas arc similarly quoted in tlic Sadukti- 
karnamritti 1206 A.D.). But nothing further is known about her. 

A poetess named Phalguhastiiu, although she finds no place in 
the KarJindra-vachanu-samychchaya, Nourished considerably before 
the eleventh century. Some of her stanzas are found in later 
anthologies like the ShSritgadhara-patidhafi ; but a part of one of 
her stanzas is found quoted in the Kavyalarhk&ra sulra-vrit f i of 
Vilmana, who was a minister of King j a vapid. i (779-SJ3 A.D.) of 
Kiishmlr, i hus the poetess must have flourished before the end 
of the eighth century. But nothing more is known about her. 

The Sadukti-kurnamjita quotes a verse under the joint author¬ 
ship of Chandolavidya. Vikramaditya and Kalidasa, thus making 
a poetess named Chandalavidya a i onieiujmrary of Kalidasa, who 
flourished at the court of the Gupta Vikraniadityas in the fourth and 
fifth centuries A.D. In the present state of our knowledge, however, 
it i* difficult to determine the genuineness of the tradition regarding 
the existence of a poetess of the above name in the age of the 
imperial Guptas. 

A verse assigned by some of the later anthologists to a 
poetess named Jaghanachapalii is found in the Kmfindra-vathana- 
samuchehaya and other works without any reference to its author. 
Tlu- fact that the stanza is composed in the metre hearing the same 
name, however, suggests that the name of the poetess is a fabrication 
of later writers. The real author of the verso is unknown. 

Hie SluiriigadhaW'paddhati tjnotes tw r o stanzas believed to he 
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jointly composed by the poet Bilhana and the Rajakanya or princess, 
otherwise known as Shashikala or Chandrakala. 

Verses of a poetess named Saraswatl have been quoted in the 
anthologies beginning with the Sadnkti-karnamrita (1206 A.D.). 
But that she lived in an earlier age is indicated definitely by the 
quotation of one of her stanzas by Bhoja in his Saraswati-kantha- 
bharana about the middle of the eleventh century. 

According to some scholars, a work entitled Rdjashekhara- 
charita, believed to be composed in the first quarter of the eleventh 
century, is said to mention the poetesses named Kamallla, Kanaka- 
valli, Sunanda, Lalitangl, Madhurangl and VimalangT. Of these, the 
last three are said to have hailed from Malwa. But the similar 
formation of the names renders their existence extremely doubtful, 
especially in view of the fact that they are not known from any other 
source. We have doubts about the genuineness of the tradition 
ascribed to the Rdjashekhara-charita. 

Unfortunately, the works from which the stanzas of the poetesses 
named above have been quoted, are all lost, and it is impossible to 
judge from the meagre specimens the value of their contribution to 
literature. It must be admitted that there is not much variety in 
the verses, inasmuch as they are concerned in most cases with 
conventional erotic topics. But there are cases wherein we feel the 
tender and touching note of the heart of a woman. 

(iv) SOME WOMEN SCHOLARS OF TRADITION 

There are some traditions, recorded or floating, regarding the 
existence of women scholars in different parts of India. But, in most 
cases, they are not only unsupported by any evidence worth the name 
but are also often opposed to known facts of history. 

The celebrated astronomer and mathematician Bhaskara flour¬ 
ished in Maharashtra in the twelfth century. One of the famous 
mathematical works of Bhaskara is the Lllavati. There is a tradi¬ 
tion of his daughter’s marriage owing to a defect in the ghatl-y antra 
of Bhaskara, whose name was Lllavati. We have also a story how 
Bhaskara failed to determine the auspicious moment for the celebra¬ 
tion that this work was actually composed by a widowed daughter 
(an instrument for measuring time) caused by a small stone that had 
fallen into it from an ornament worn by Lllavati. It is not unlikely 
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that BhUskara had a daughter named I Jl avail who was a keen student 
of mathematics and astronomy ; but there is certainly no reason to 
believe that Bhaskara was not the am hoi of the Lilavafi. I he false 
tradition regarding the authorship of the work lias apparently devel¬ 
oped out of the fact that the problems set in the Llluvatl are 
addressed to « girl, often by expressions like aye bale Lllavait 
(O young IJliivatTj, although Bhaskara may have actually written the 
book for teaching the subject to his ow n daughter. 

In Bengal there arc a large number of popular savings that are 
attributed to a female astronomer named Khana or probably Ksliana- 
viuL These sayings arc in old Bengali and relate to astronomy and 
astrology, often with social reference to agriculture. Tradition has 
it that Khana was the wife of an astronomer named Mihira, who 
Was the son of another famous astronomer named Varaha. This 
tradition is apparently fabricated on the basts of the name of the 
celebrated ancient Indian astronomer Vaiahamihira, who flourished 
in the sixth century A.IX. but bad hardly any tiling to do with Bengal. 
There may have flourished in ancient Bengal a renowned female 
astronomer named Khana ; but nothing genuine about her life and 
time is known. 

In the traditions [hat have grown round the illustrious name of 
Shankaracharya, who was a Nambudiri Brahman a of Malabar and 
is usually believed to have flourished about the beginning of the 
ninth century A.D., there is a story about a great woman philosopher 
of Mi tlii hi. —probably named Ubhay abba rati, It is said that in the 
course of his Aig-vijaya (jiHimcy for controversial victories over various 
philosophers and sects) Shan kata reached Mithila, where he was 
engaged in a shastrk (scriptural) dispute with a great local philos¬ 
opher named Mandnna Mishra. who was the husband of 1‘bhaya- 
bharau. According to tradition, Shaiikara defeated Man dan a Mishra ; 
but his victory was regarded as incomplete, since he failed to accept 
Ubhayabhararl's challenge on a discourse or cite Kama-shastra 
(Erotics), Later, however, Khatikara is said to have succeeded in 
defeating UbhayabharatT in a debate, and both the husband and the 
wife were compelled to become followers of the great philosopher. 
Ti is difficult to determine the genuineness of the tradition regarding 
Ubhuyabharati ant! similar traditions about other women scholars 
believed In have flourished III different parts oi India. 
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GREAT WOMEN IN SOUTH INDIA 
(c, 400 B*C. to 1300 A.IT)* 

I. Saints ant> Mystics 

Tire earliest recorded references (e. second century B.C. to 
fourth century AD.) to Buddhbi women mystics and devotees are 
found in the inscriptions from the rock-cut chuiiya halls and vihartii 
(monasteries) in western India and from the monuments in Amara- 
van and Nagarjumkonda in ihe Guimlr district. Inscriptions of a 
slightly later period (from the seventh century AD.) from Shravana 
Bclgojn in Mysore and the Tamil country indicate the existence of 
an influential sisterhood of Jaina nuns with monastic establishments 
spread practically ail over the south. We know very little about * 
them ; they are mere names to us. Among them, however, two 
stand out prominently—Gtmamati. the mother of the celebrated 
Jaina monk Ajjariandi, and Panina Kuratti, 1 who had a large circle 
of disci] jU s. 

In the Tamil epics of the post-S/iflngBW period, abbesses and 
nuns are among the leading Characters. Though essentially creations 
of the poets’ imagination; they nevertheless portray some features of 
coniemporarv religious life. One prominent Hindu mystic who 
lived before the sixth century was Avvai, a brief account of whose 
life will be found in a subsequent section of this chapter. 

The theistic movement that swept over south India from about 
the fifth century and grew in strength from the seventh, produced 

'Taking iiir euMbli.hrrtent of the Sultanate in Delhi in A.D. 1206 as the beginning 
u lira i jiim ii jn rlir hi^tnrv" at north India, Oujiltr XIV £HVer» the arrounl-' "I 
fjmtl iNKIitn ill norrh India IIJ1 In A.I>. 1200. In the Mini It. the dividing time !n 
lie lulniHd: by nkiill .i irrunit Tlir f’ln.Li rn.jiirr L.inie loan mil rmlv in AJ 1 - I-'* 1 . 
Mini Lira HI* umler Kiiujyuh rule nen tn (hr firtl ijtinner tif ihe fi i u rtrentll century. 

In A.I.I I ''JO Huilnki Hi Hoyisija iunt Priuiipafildra II KalcnrTj'.i nr re -tilt ruling- The 
nuliliilimcni rl I lie cm jure uf Vij.iy.in.ie'r iti A ll. 11 Vi m.irLi ilir tn‘^innifi£ *'f a 
new cjkii Ii in llie wulli, polilimllv noil uillir.illr At i nttliiigly rlii r . ilnflcf mi the 
peal mmim in nuuth Iliilin lake* the Irailrl up 10 ATT I.VH). 

1 Kmnflr i'i ietninllte fur tilrainr (SumLrii, gum]- 
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a targe number o£ saints and mystics both of the Shaiva and 
Vafchgava persuasbns, among whom were some illustrious women. 
Another aspect of this revival is represented by Kumirih and 
Shonkara. Saiasavant, ivife of Mandana Mkliia. a follower of 
Kumarila, who later became a disciple of Shankar a, was another 
great w oman of the age. 

TiUtJiGvati : Tilakavati and Mafigaiyarkarasht are two women 
mystic* mentioned in the Tiruttatidar Puriiitamr whose life of dedi- 

* ■ - . J 

cation 10 God inspired their dear ones and changed their spiritual 
outlook. She flourished about the 7th century A.D. 

Tilakavati, a woman of the Vdlaja community was betrothed to 
Kalippugai, a soldier, who immediately after went to war and diet! 
in action. Tilakavati refused to wed any other, and living the life 
of a mitt, spent hei days in the service of the Lord in the temple 
of Shiva at Timvadigni. Her brother MarunTkki, whom she 
tenderly brought up, embraced the Jain a faith. This was a great 
blow to Tilakavati, as she teas an art lent Shaiva devotee. She prayed 
ui the Lord to change her brother's mind, and when Marumkki 
had acute colic, which the Jamas were unable to cure, she persuaded 
him to pray to Shiva. When he entered the temple and stood iwforc 
the sanctum, he burst forth into song ami praised the glory of the 
Lord. lie was later known as Appar or TiruMvukkaiashar. and 
was hailed as one of the four greatest of the Shaiva saints. 1 k owed 
his spiritual eminence to Tilakavati, whom posterity honoured by 
Installing her image in a shrine in the temple at Tiruvadigai. 

Maftgaiyarkarastii : * By about the sixth century, Jainism had 
become predominant in the south. The rulers of the leading States 
professed that religion, and fatria monks, who were royal gurus and 
advisers, exercised great influence over the political life of the 
country. Arikesari Pararikusha Mara carman, popularly known as 
Kiln Find y a, who ruled in Madura in the seventh century, was a 
Jaina and was surrounded by Jaina monks in his court. Ilis queen 
Mahgaiyarkarashi, a Choi a princess, and his chief minister Kula- 
chchirai were Shaivas, and it pained them that the king neglected 

1 That Tlic Piirilim of cl in Imlv urmil oF God . 1 TViC prefix fmi In Tiimi! 
fur rfiti. Thf brii-k ft jh tj i LilaL t L v krtnivn oi Putiyil (gfiAlj Purartilitt. 

1 Tliiit h r 'queen anting women/ 
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the worship of Simdaresha,* the tutelary deity of the lYuulyas, They 
invited Saint Sail 1 bandar to Madura, who converted the Paiidyn 
to the Shalva faith. Mahgaiyarkarashi, whose virtues and piety 
Sam bandar has extolled in his songs, ia honoured as one of the 
Navanars. 

KSraikkol Atnmiayar: Posterity knows this saint only bv the 
name of Kmaikkid Ammaiyar (the Mother belonging to Karaikkal), 
hut her real name was Pumumiti. A daughter of a rich Vaishya, she 
married a merchant and lived at KaraikJcSL Of a devout nature 
from her early childhood, her thoughts were ever centred iijhiii the 
feet of Shiva, but she did not fail to discharge her duties to her 
husband* 

One day she fed a Shniva mendicant who asked for alms, and 
gave him one of the two mangoes that her husband had given her. 
I he husband, who came home some time later, w as served with 
the remaining one in hi» breakfast. When he asked for the other 
one, the virtuous wife did not know what to do. Loath to cause 
her husband disappointment, she prayed to the Luid in her difficulty, 
and found in the cupboard another mango, which she joyfully 
offered to her husband. The fruit was a divine gib, ami had a 
flavour and sweetness that no fruit Imm the finest orchard could 
ever have. The bewildered merchant asked her how she got it. and 
when the story was related, he could hardly believe it. and asked 
her to get him another such. The lady again prayed to Shiva, and 
another fruit appeared. Ihe merchant realized that his wife was 
no ordinary woman, but a saint worthy of reverence, with whom it 
would lie a sin to have worldly relations. Ho left his house and 
went to the Pandya country, where he took another wife. He 
had a daughter by her, whom he named Pumtavati after his 
first wife. 

When the Ammaiyar learned the whereabouts of her husband, 
she went to him and begged him to let her live with him. The 
merchant, his second wife and their daughter prostrated themselves 
at her feet and declared that she was a goddess. This snapped all 
family lies, and the Ammaiyar renounced the world and became a 
wandering nun. She prayed that her beauty might vanish and her 

* The nniiK of Slliv.i in I lie temple of MailurS. 
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form become hideous so that it might not attract the men who saw 
her. At the end of her wanderings, she reached Tiruvalangadu, 
where she spent the rest of her life singing the glory of Lord 
Shiva. 

Her songs are the mellifluous outpouring of a heart full of 
divine love. All aspects of Shiva, terrible and benign, appealed to 
her, and we get an insight into the nature of her realization in one 
of her hymns, where she proclaims that “to one who is full of love 
for God, the eternal Lord Hara, the originator of the universe, will 
reveal Himself in the heart as a flame of brilliant light.” It was 
immaterial to her whether Nllakantha (the blue-throated Shiva) 
removed her afflictions and showed her the path to salvation or not; 
she was sure her heart would ever enshrine Him. 5 

Saint Sambandar, who lived in the seventh century, recalls in 
his hymns the memory of the Ammaiyar, who must therefore have 
lived before his time. She is one of the sixtv-three Shaiva saints, 
and her songs are included in the eleventh book ( Tirumurai ) of the 
canonical literature of Tamil Shaivism. 

Kodai [Andal ): Vishnuchitta, better known as Periyalvar (the 
great Ajvar), 6 was a Brahmana of Shrlvilliputtur, who established a 
name for scholarship by defeating rival controversialists in the court 
of Shrl Vallabha Pandya at Madura. He practised vatsalya-bhava 
(the attitude of looking upon God as child), identified himself with 
Yashoda, the foster-mother of Krishna, and often lost himself in the 
contemplation of the childish pranks and youthful sports of Krishna. 
He reared an extensive flower garden and occupied his time making 
garlands for the deity in the local temple. 

One morning when he went round his garden, he saw a child 
of radiant beauty lying on a tulasl (holy basil) bed. He took her 
home and brought her up as his daughter. He called her Kodai 
(Sanskritized into Goda) and lavished all his affection on her. 
Young Kodai soon established such a mastery over her father’s 
heart that the neighbours gave her the apt name Andal (ruler). She 
imbibed her father’s devotional fervour, and dedicated herself body 

* Arbutaliruvandddi, a collection of her hymns. 

* Alvars arc the twelve Vaishnava saints, the compilation of whose hymns, about 
four thousand in number, is known as the Divya-Prabandbam and is given the status 
of the Y r edas. Perivajvar flourished in the ninth century. 
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and soul to JUngimStha (Visbnni), She declined to wed any mortal: 
Rangunatha alone was the object ol her love. And every day 
she adorned herself with the garlands of many-lmed flowers that 
her father had patiently made for the deity. She then stood before 
a mirror, dyed her lips and put on a tilaka (taper.ng mark between 
the eyebrows) of musk. Was she not worthy of the hand nf Krishna^ 
she repeatedly asked herself. She then restored the garlands to 
the basket, which later her unsuspecting father carried to the temple 
hi lime for the daily divine service. One day Vishnuchitta surprised 
her in her toilette, and was horrified that his daughter should lie 
guiltv of such sacrilege. He cast aside the garlands, i tilled fresh 
flowers and offered them in the temple. That night the Lord 
appeared in his dream anti expostulated with him hit throwing away 
the garlands worn by Kodak which were dear to Him bong fragrant 
with the pure devotion of her unsullied heart, Vishnuchitta then 
realized the greatness of his daughter, whom posterity has fondly 
named Shudikkodut tan3chchiyHf (*Lhe lady who offered flowers after 
wearing them herself). 

As years passed, Kodai forgot her surroundings and lived in a 
world ot her imagination. ShrivilUputtQr was to her Cokula, where 
Krishna lived In his boyhood, and its temple the- palace of the prince 
of cowherds ; she was a gopi (milkmaid of Vrmfotvaiia), and often 
stood hand in hand with Muralidhani 1 Krishna holding the flute). 
A covert glance at his face, and her eyes were full of the mtoxica- 
lion of hi? charms. His words—what magic was in them! She 
was not herself, so utterly captivated were her senses. If he was 
not to be seen by her side, there fell a gloom in her heart. She 
would address a cuckoo perched on a branch with its companion: 
"Thou, sweet cuckoo, thou art in the company of thy beloved, canst 
thou not call my beloved to my side?” She would reward the bird 
for this service she said, by sending her pet parrot to play with it. 
Such outpourings of the soul of Kodai caught in the meshes of divine 
love constitute the Tintuiuli 

To win her divine lover, Kodai underwent the hardship of vows 
and penances, one of which was a thirty-day long vow in the Tamil 
month Mnrgali (NSrgashirsha, December-] aim ary). Rising before 
dawn, amidst die peal of the temple bells and the blowing of Couchs, 
Kodai and her companions, passing for \ raja maidens, bathed an 
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decked, assembled in the temple and rendered service. The thirty 
snugs of this vow that Kodai sang, called Tirttppavai, are amongst 
the most charming devotional lyrics uf Tamil literature. 

Kndai's intoxication was fill! to the brim ; die had readied the 


height of maiihurii-bhazii (the attitude »f looking n[niu Gotl as 
husband, and Vishnuchitta was supremely happy ; but how to wed 
her to the Lordt The Lord again appeared in a dream and directed 
him ro bring Kodai its His holy shrine at Shrlrahgam. Kodai, dad 
in bridal vesture, was duly brought there ; she fell into a trance and 
walked into the sanctum. Tradition says that she was absorbed 
in the image of Rshgan5tha. Rightly did Vishnu chi tu exclaim; 
"God-realization came to me through strenuous endeavour and con¬ 
stant sad hand (practice), but it fell into Kodai's hands all on a 
sudden like a rich inheritance.” It is the orthodox belief that Kodai 
was an incarnation of Iihil-devT, the consort of Vishnu ; her image is 
set up in Vishnu temples in the south. The garland of mvstir songs 
that she made and offered to her Lord has enriched Tamil poetry 
and has heen wafting tts divine fragrance through the ages. 


Akka-mtshadevh Among the well known Vlrashaiva mystic*, 

of whom there were nearly sixty, Akka-mahadcvT nr Mahddeviyakka 

holds a high place. Among the literary women of KamSpdca few can 

< hum equality with her. She was horn (c. ! 13U) in an ordinary low er 

middle-class family at a place called LMutadi. It is not surprising 

that she became even from her infancy a devout follower of 

Shaivism, considering ihe fact that her parents were great devotees 

of i lie Lord Shiva. Since she was verv beautiful, Kaushika, the 

■ 

chief of her town, desired to marry her. But she decided not only 
not to marry him, because he was not a follower of the Lord Shiva 
hut also to renounce the world. She therefore became an ardent 
disciple of Easa wshwara, the founder of the Lihgayat cult. 

From this time onwards Akka-mahadevj started giving out 
many of her sayings, winch have become practically aphorisms, 
comparable in quality tu those of Confucius. These are of great 
poetical merit, characterized by simp lid ty of expression, and are 
full of references to the daily cares, turmoils and tribulations that 
beset our lives. Every one of them ends with the word Chenna- 
Mailikarjuna, the god of her devotion. To show the universality 
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of these Kannada sayings, which number over a thousand, one of 
them is translated below: 

“Listen, O Lord Chenna-Mallikarjuna! Having been born in 
this world, we must be calm without being angry in mind, if praises 
or censures are heaped on us. Will it do to be afraid of wild beasts 
after having constructed our house on the top of a mountain W ill 
it do to be afraid of waves and foam after having built our house 
on the sea-shore? Will it do to be shy of sound after having made 
our home in the middle of the market-place?“ 

She is also the author of the following religious works: 
(1) Yoganga-trividhi, (2) Srishtiya Vachana and (3) Akkagala Ptthike. 

Evidently she was so popular that after her demise, a work was 
written about her entitled Mahadeviyakkana Purana, i.e. the story 
of Mahadeviyakka. 

It is said that towards the close of her life she went to Shrishaila 
to worship her favourite deity Chenna-Mallikarjuna and eventually 
died there (c. 1166 A.D.). 

2. Pious Devotees 

Saints who rise to the heights of mysticism arc always few ; the 
generality of devotees were content with religious observances 
( charyd) and rites ( kriyd ), which usually took the form of making 
gifts to godly men, digging tanks and wells and building temples. 

The builders of the early Buddhist shrines have recorded their 
names. Among them were three women. 

The stupa in Amaravatl on the right bank of the Krishna near 
Guntur was first built about 200 B.C. Later, in the second half of 
the second century A.D., with the advent of Mahayanism, it under¬ 
went a complete reconstruction and became perhaps the largest stupa 
of the time. The kings professed brahmin ism, but their queens 
were often Buddhists who contributed to the erection of the group 
of superb monuments both here and at Nagarjunikonda, a few miles 
up the river. 

Raiigapatdka : The era round about A.D. 600 marks an 
important epoch in the political and cultural history of south India. 
It was largely influenced by the renascent cults of Hinduism shaped 
by the Vaishnava and Shaiva saints. Along with these religious 
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movements started a new evolution in temple architecture. The old 
buildings in wood, brick and mortar gave place to structures in 
stone, rock-cut and monolithic temples and all-stone vimanas (main 
portions). What is now known as the Kailasanatha temple at 
Kanchl constituted the tour de force in the temple architecture of 
this period.. In raising this temple one of the queens of Pallava 
Rajasimha, Rangapataka, took a notable share, as we know from 
a Sanskrit inscription in it. She belongs to the seventh century. 

Sembiyan-mahadevi : The Chola kings raised temples to Shiva 
along the banks of the Kaverf. Gandaraditya, who ruled in the first 
half of the tenth century, was a saintly ruler, and his devotional 
hymns collected in the Tiruvishaippa are included in the Shaiva 
canonical literature. His queen Sembiyan-mahadevi was a Mahva 
princess. Widowed early in life, Mahadevi scorned all sense-pleasures, 
developed a devotional frame of mind and spent her wealth in 
renovating or building temples in different places and in other works 
of charity. 

Countless are the bronze images representing the different 
aspects of Shiva that she consecrated in the temples. She made a 
gift of lands to the temples, as also jewels of every description and 
of enormous value and hundreds of gold, silver and copper vessels. 
Other endowments relate to the feeding of Brahmanas employed to 
chant the Vedas in the temples, and to the maintenance of musicians 
and other artists. 

Mahadevi had grown old when Rajaraja I came to the throne. 
She then enjoyed a privileged position as the emperor’s venerable 
grand-aunt. Rajaraja honoured her memory by building a public 
hall at TirumukkOdal named after her. 

Kundavai : Another great temple-builder among Chola queens 
was Kundavai, the elder sister of Rajaraja I. Her father Sundara 
Chola Purantaka II was a very just and upright king. Her mother 
Vanavan-mahadevI was a Malayaman princess, who performed sati 
at her husband’s death. Kundavai married Vandyadeva, chief of 
the country round about Brahmadesham. At Rajarajapuram (now 
called Dadapuram), situated within this area, she built a Vishnu 
temple, a Shiva temple and a Jaina temple, to all of which she made 
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costly presents. In Tirumalai, a great Jaina autre in the South 
Arcot district, she also consecrated a shrine to one of the Tirthahkaras. 
She founded a free hospital at Tanjore, and set apart extensive lands 
for its maintenance, 

Kundavai spent the last years of her life with her nephew 
Rajendra 1 in the palace at Fajaiyarai, where she died in AD. 101V 
in the seventh year of the latter’s reign. 

KuhkumiMnaltSdctn : In the Kannada country, the home of 
the Chatukya style of architecture, among the early temple-builders 
and philanthropists, we may mention Kuiikuma-mahadevl, the 
younger sister of the Chalukva Vijayadiiva (A,I). 696-733). She 
constructed a large Jain a temple (Jina-bbavaua) at Piirigerc (modem 
Lakshmeshwar, Dhinvar district, Bombay State), which became 
famous. She induced her brother to donate a village to a Brail to ana. 
She also performed the ceremony of HiTunya-garbha, which involved 
in her case such costly presents as elephants and chariots, 

From one of the inscriptions we learn that she was the wife of 
the brave and generous Alupa king Chitravahana, who ruled over 
Banavisi and extended the Chaluhya power, 

Lo1ka-mahade0i i I ,nka-mahadcvT, the principal queen of the 
Chalukva king Vikramaditya II of Badanii, built the temple of 
Lokeshwara (now known as the Virupaksha temple), at a place 
called PaRadakal (liijapur district, Bombay State). In recognition 
of the skill displayed in its construction, she exempted the entire 
class of builders of that district from payment of certain taxes. 
Aiumda K. Cuomaraswamv calls this temple “one of the noblest 
structures in India." She also conferred on the musicians amt dancers 
(gH ti dAafUfljJ a number of privileges. One of these, by name Achilla, 
seems to have founded a new school of dancing, 

DSnachintHmam Attimabbe: In the last quarter of the tenth 
century A.D., when the ChaJukvan emperor Taila II was ruling, 
there lived a lady who was destined to become famous as D5na- 
chintiiniam Attimabbe. She was horn in a family of learned men. 
Her father Malhpyya. n general, was a great scholar, a reputed 
astrologer, an excellent teacher of archery and a patron of learning. 
She and her sister Gundamabhe were married to Nagadeva, com* 
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mander-in-chief of the Chalukyan armies and son of Dhallapa, the 
prime minister. 

In one of his master’s campaigns, Nagadeva was killed, and 
his second wife performed sati. Attimabbe was persuaded not to 
follow her sister’s example, because her son Annigadeva was still 
very young. 

She was a devout follower of Jainism, and was responsible for 
its spread during that period of its decline. For this purpose she got 
prepared a thousand manuscript copies of the Shantinatha Puratta, 
a Jaina religious work written by a court poet called Ranna. Her 
generous help enabled the poet to write a highly important book on 
Jainism entitled Ajita Purana. She was held in high esteem by 
the citizens of the Chajukyan empire and even by Emperor Taila 
himself. A number of miracles are attributed to her. 

That her title of Danachintamani (unstinting donor) was well 
merited, is evident from the fact that she gave away one thousand 
and five hundred golden images of Jina set with precious stones. 
From two inscriptions of A.D. 1007 found at Lakkundi (near Gadag) 
of the Dharwar district, we learn that she was responsible for the 
construction of a number of Jaina bastis (temples), for the mainte¬ 
nance of one of which she gave away a village named Suruki. 

RebbaladevI : Outside the royal families also, there were 
people who constructed temples and instituted charities. Towards 
the close of the eleventh century, during the reign of the Chalukya 
king Tribhuvanamalladeva (Vikramaditya VI), a brahmin lady 
called RebbaladevI earned a great reputation for building a temple 
to Keshavadeva at her birthplace, Huvina-Hadgali, in the Bellary 
district (Madras State), which was noted for its Vedic lore. She was 
the wife of a brave general called Ravideva, who was also very 
charitably disposed. 

Besides donating enough land for the service of the deity, 
RebbaladevI established a feeding-house for brahmins. She was a 
mine of dharma (piety) and well versed in learning and in the fine 
arts, and was universally respected. 

Shantala: Under the influence of Ramanuja, King Bittiga 
Hoysala changed his Jaina faith for Vaishnavism and assumed the 
name of Vishnuvardhana. His queen Shantala, however, remained 
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a Jaina. Her father was a Shaiva and her mother a Jaina. A lovely 
woman of remarkable intelligence and strong will, she was an 
expert in music, dancing and other fine arts. In A.D. 1123 she built 
a temple with a tank and garden for Shanti Jina at Shravana Belgola, 
the holiest of Jaina places in the south, and endowed a village to 
meet the cost of daily worship and the feeding of ascetics. Her 
faith did not stand in the way of her close association with her 
husband in his charities. Vishnuvardhana’s temples at Belur are 
among the finest specimens of Hoysaja art, and the image of Keshava 
that he set up is a masterpiece. Equally remarkable is another 
image of Vishnu that Shantala got consecrated. Shanti-grama, a 
village which the king gave her, she set apart for learned brahmins. 
She is praised in the inscriptions as the ‘upholder of the four faiths 
(Vaishnava, Shaiva, Jaina and Buddhist). 

She died in A.D. 1131 at Shivaganga, and her sorrowing mother 
performed sallekhana (death by fasting) at Shravana Belgoja. 

3. Poetesses 

The culture of the ancient Tamils is mirrored in the anthologies 
that constitute the literature of the Shahgam period. 7 We gather 
from these poems the names of kings and chiefs, and of the bards 
who extolled their achievements in love and war. Among the poets 
were some princes and princesses. 

AdiMandi and Velli Vidi : Adi Mandi, a daughter of Karikala 
Chola, married Attan Atti, a Chera prince. The prince, who one 
day went to bathe in the Kaveri, did not return, and no trace of 
him could be found. The princess ran along the river bank calling 
out his name in her anguish until she reached the sea-shore, where 
she saw a vision of him as emerging from the waves. 

Her poetry reflects the poignancy of a woman separated from 
her beloved. Kannaki, the heroine of the Shilappadikaratn, mentions 
six virtuous women who, unable to bear the loss of their lovers, pined 
and died, and Adi Mandi is second in that list. 

Equally expressive of the pathos of the parting of true lovers 
are the songs of Velji Vidi, another poetess of this age. 

' From the Christian era till about the fourth century A.D. 
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Puda Pandya’s Queen : Two hymns are attributed to a queen 
of Puda (BhOta) Pandya who, notwithstanding the entreaties of the 
elders immolated herself on the funeral pyre of her lord. “The woes 
of widowhood and life without my beloved,” she sang, "are the 
terrible fire from which I run away, while the flames of the funeral 
pyre of my beloved beckon to me like a cool and refreshing brook 
studded with lotus blossoms.” 

Angavai and Shengavai: One of the hymns in the Puram 
collections was sung by two sisters Angavai and Shengavai, daughters 
of Vel Pari, a chieftain, great alike as warrior and patron of letters. 
“An unconquerable hero, he fell a victim to foul treachery, and his 
orphaned girls were exiled from their home. The hymn is an 
exquisite pen-picture of their sufferings in their exile, presented in 
sharp contrast to their past life of affluence and luxury in their 
palace at Parambunad. 

Avvai: The professional bards of ancient Tamil land came 
from the lower classes of society. They formed a distinct class 
called the panar (from pan, a piece of music). Perhaps the greatest 
person of this class was Avvai, whose name has become synonymous 
with wisdom. Tradition ascribes to her a strange parentage—a 
Brahmana father and a low caste mother brought up in a Brahmana 
family. Her poetic talents were first discovered by Bfida, a petty 
chieftain of Pulvelur on the Pennar. She then lived for many years 
in the court of Neduman Anji, the Adigaiman chief of Tagadur 
(Dharmapurl), who held her in such esteem that he entrusted to her 
an embassy to the chief of Tondaimandalam. The heroic death of 
her patron, the Adigaiman, immersed her in grief; and she con¬ 
tinued to live in Tagadur for some years more to console his son 
Ejini. For vigour and depth of feeling her odes to the Adigaiman 
are second to none in the Puram collections. 

Leaving Tagadur, she wandered through the Chera country, 
honoured alike by prince and peasant. She attended the Rajasuya 
sacrifice performed by the Chola king Perunarkilli, which drew a 
large assemblage of crowned heads including the Chera and Pandya 
kings, who paid their homage to Avvai. In her benedictory odes 
she held up high ideals before the three great monarchs, “the lords 
of the white umbrellas and pennoned chariots shining like the three 
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sacred fires which the twico-horn rend day and night with ceaseless 
vigil, and rulers of this hr; lv unlike country (Tamihiiid),... belonging 
in truth to the saintly, These ideals were charity, succour to the 
needy and protection oE the people. She observed, 4 Only the good 
deeds that you do now will stand by von at the lime of your death. 

She then visited the important places in the Chola country and 
went to Tirukovalur (I irukoyilur), where she persuaded the local 
chief to wed the orphaned daughters of Vcl Pari. 

Avvai took her themes from life in the palace and in the 
country farm. The simple pleasures and daily cares of the lowly 
appealed to her even more than the chivalry of heroes and the 
magnificence of princes, Her odes, which arc included in the 
principal Shaft gum collections, the Nartrinai, the Kuruntogm, the 
i\ ! edumtagai and the PuramanuTu [Puram -+00), are a true mirror of 
contemporary Tamil life. With a rare economy of words, she creates 
marvellous pen-pictures, and to poetic imagery she adds choice moral 
precepts. She is a great exponent of morality ; her pithy aphorisms 
arc lisped by Tamil children even today as an introduction to Tamil 
poetry and a guide lit moral life. 

There is an image of Avvai in a temple in Tulasiyapattanam 
(Tirutturaiputidi taluk of the Tanjorc district), hut more abiding than 
this are her verses which the Tamil race will continue to cherish. 

VenuikuytiUi : A potter woman ot Venni (identified with 
Kovil Venni, fifteen mites to the east of Tanjorc), who was an eye 
witness to the sanguinary battle which was fought near her village, 
admires the valour of Ka rikala Chola, the victor, but does not fail 
to express her sympathy for the vawpiished Chela king who expiated 
his cowardice by committing suicide: "O descendant of that 
warrior who, sailing on the wide ocean, compelled the winds to fill 
the sails of his ship! O Earikil-valava, lord of mighty elephants, 
by this victory thou hast displayed the greatness of thy valour. 

Is not he (the foe) even nobler than thee—he who, after obtaining 
great celebrity in the world, feels now the shame of a wound in his 
back and fasts unto death on the plain of Venni watered by the 
freshes of the Kaveri?” 

Note the delicacy of touch in the latter part of the fide, which 
evokes sympathy for the fallen foe. 
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Mapfaiskahti: Equally delicate in pathos is another lyric 
expressive of grief at the destruction of the fair city of Karur by the 
impetuous Kijti-valavn, another Chula king of old: 

"Thou scion of the Chola I .nrd who saved 
The dove from woe*—chid of rlie wrathful hosts, 

Armed with the gleaming darts that work havoc, 

As when a fiery dragon, angry, fierce. 

Bearing live heads, with gleaming poisonous tooth. 

Has entered the vast mountainous cavern, where 
The golden creepers twine, and from the sky 
hire issues forth and loudest thunderbolt: 

Thou saw'st the lordly city old, whose king 
Was circled round ky gifded elephants. 

There in dark deep in oat alligator* congregate. 

In the wide waters of the guarded lake 

Arc crocodiles rh:tr fierce in fight 

Dart forth to catch the shadows cast 

By gleam of watchman's torch at midnight hour. 

Its walls like burnished copper shone. 

This seemed ttoi fair to thine eyes ; for thou didst 
Work destruction mightily, glorious king!” 

Nappasdialai, who sang the above lyric, was a native of 
Mfirokkani in the south Bandy a country. Her odes were admired by 
all the leading princes of the day. There is much art in the 
following ode praising Kihi’s generosity, justice and might: 

“Descendant of him who to save a dove from grief entered 
the balance, . . , giving in grace was born with thee, anti 
is not thy peculiar praise 1 

And, when one ponders how thy sires of old destroyed 
the mighty fort suspended in the sky which foes dreaded 
to approach— to slay thy foes is not thv peculiar praise! 

And since the council of Uratyur, impregnable city of the 
valiant Cholas, is the home of Equity ; Justice is not 
thy peculiar praise! 
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O Valflvanl" Swift horseman, whose stout arms are like 
fortress-bars, whose wreath all ran s every eye, how then 
shall I sing thy praise:” 

Nappashalais ode on the death of Kijji is marked 1?v a quaim- 
ness of conceit in her address to Death: 

"If in his mind against thee he were wroth, 

Or if in outward act he showed his rage, 

Or if lie touched thee with afflictive hand. 

Thou couldst not have tv*aped, 0 Death! 

Thou took’st great Valavan, entreating him, 

Like minstrels, bowing low, with suppliant hand. 

Praising, thou didst hear off his life. 

Leader of hosts that crowd the glorious field, 

Crowned with gold wreath, Lord of the mighty car! 111 

A Hun tress, a gypsy (Koiava) woman and a nurse are among 
lhe other poetesses whose songs have been collected in the old 
anthologies. 

The ShaftgAm works depict the Culture of an epoch extending 
for three or four centuries after the Christian era—a culture com¬ 
posite in character depicting the blending of Aryan ideals with 
those of the Tamils. Here we have a picture of the social life of 
the people, their domestic life, quarrels, friendships and jealousies, 
their gods and rituals. Tin: poems constitute a unique human 
document j much of their Imagery niav have been drawn from 
accepted conventions, but those coventions must have been based on 
Diets of life. As works of art these poems will stand comparison 
with the finest specimens of literature in any language. To [lie 
eminent contribution that women made to the culture of ibis epoch, 
the above sketches will bear ample testimony. 

Women oE the Kannada country have distinguished themselves 
in intellectual as well as other pursuits from very early times. The 
reputed example of Vijaya-mahadevi or Vijuya-bhattarika, the 
poetess, has been dealt with in the preceding chapter. 

* Vajivan, tbat Qmpl, 
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Kiintl: Klnti (c. AJ>. 1100), tin- first great Kannada jHietess 
so far known, adorned the court of the famous Iioysala king 
lMlfda 1, who uas a great patron of learning. Nagachandra, who 
called himself Abhinnvu (new) Pampa and was her contemporary in 
the same court, thought—and others also did the same about him— 
that he had tire ability to write as ably as the first Kannada poet 
Pampa, who had lived in the tenth century. 

Often there used to he contests in poetical composition between 
Kami aiid Nagachandra. That sin: hud the ability to cross swords 
with a poet of his calibre is an indication of her talent. Though 
horn in a middle-class family, by sheer merit she was able to find a 
place for herself in the com puny of the great court poets. The 
verses which go by the name of Kiltill-Hcniiftuiui Sarnttsycgafu arc 
the main source of information about her. Wc learn, for instance, 
that Nagachandra had a great ambition to he praised by Kami, But 
she would never praise him openly, i hough she had high regard 
for him. So in order ro coax a euology nut of her, he pretended 
to be dead on a certain day and had the news of his death spread 
throughout the town. Of course Kant! believed the rumour and 
lamented, over his death selecting the highest possible epithets, 
calling him ‘the king among poets,’ etc. The ambition of Naga- 
chandra was thus fulfilled. 

Some of her verbal contests with Nagachandra are very interest¬ 
ing and can be read in the verses already mentioned. That she was 
a poetess of a very high order is also borne out by the fact that a 
poet of a later generation, Biihubah (A.D. 1560), praises her in very 
laudatory terms, and even calls her Abhinava-Vagclcvl (the new 
goddess of learning). 

4. Queens asb Aumimsi k.viohs 

SJijJti-mahddevi : One of the most renowned queens who had 
joint authority with the king to rule over a big territory was an able 
princess of the Rashfrakii{a dynasty, who flourished in the eighth 
century. This was ShTJa-mahadevT, wife of the Rashgrakuta king, 
Dhruva, History tells us that the Rashtrakuijas were very puwer- 
hil monarchs and that their empire was a very large one. It extended 
from even beyond the Vindhyas in the north to the kingdom of 
the Pallavas in the south. The extension to the north was due to 
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King Dhruva. He also defeated the Pallava king as well as the 
Gahga king in the south. The very fact that such a powerful ruler 
should hold authority conjointly with his queen is an indication of 
Shlla-mahadevl’s high .place in the administration of the country. 
She was the daughter of a mighty monarch named Vittarasa, who 
had the titles of Sarvalokashraya and Vishnuvardhana (apparently 
Vishnuvardhana IV of the Eastern Chalukya dynasty). We learn 
from epigraphical evidence that this lady was generous towards 
learned Brahmanas. We also learn from the same source that she 
had the power to grant even very large gifts without needing the 
consent of her husband. The two Brahmanas to whom she made 
the gift of a village are mentioned as great religious students, one 
of them being well versed in the four Vedas. 

The order containing the grant is addressed to provincial gover¬ 
nors and a succession of other officers. The concluding portion of 
the record reveals to us that the document w'as made according to the 
orders, not of King Dhruva, but of Shlla-mahadevI, who is described 
as parameshwari and parama-bhattarikd, which indicates her para- 
mountcy. All this shows that she exercised supreme authority over 
the whole of the Rashtrakuta dominions. 

A famous Sanskrit poetess named Shlla-bhattarika has been 
mentioned by Rajashekhara (of the ninth century) as a peer of 
Bana in the Panchall style. Dhanadadeva also speaks of her as a 
renowned poetess and places her in the same class as Vijjaka. The 
suffix bhattarika perhaps indicates that she was of royal descent, in 
which case she may be possibly identified with the queen Shlla- 
mahadevI. 

Akkadevi : In the list of the famous heroines and administra¬ 
tors of Karnataka, the name of Akkadevi (c. A.D. 1010-64) stands 
very high. She was a Chalukyan princess w r ho ruled over various 
divisions of the Chalukya dominions, such as Banavasi, Kisukadu 
and Masavadi for nearly half a century. This great administratrix 
was the daughter of Dashavarman and BhagaladevI and was the 
sister of Vikramaditva V and Jayasimha II, both Chalukyan 
emperors of Kalyana. She is described in inscriptions as fierce in 
battle and as having subjugated a large number of enemies. She 
laid siege to Gokage, probably to quell some local insurrection. She 
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is also described as a marvel of virtuous qualities and as unswerving 
in her promises. The seat of her government was Vikramapura 
(modern Arashibidi, Bijapur district, Bombay State). 

She seems to have married the Kadamba chieftain, Mayura- 
varman, who along with her ruled Banavasi in A.D. 1037. They 
had a son called Toyimadeva, who ruled the Banavasi region as a 
feudatory of the Chalukyan emperor Someshwara I in A.D. 1064. 
Her name is associated with the foundation of a number of temples. 
She also evinced great interest in promoting education. An inscrip¬ 
tion of A.D. 1021 says that she made a gift of large plots of land 
to feed and clothe five hundred students and provided them with 
free quarters. The fact that she reigned not only in conjunction 
with her husband but also independently is an indication that she 
was "a personage of considerable reputation and importance” in her 
time, and no less than three successive Chajukvan emperors had 
confidence in her administrative ability. 

Nayakuralu : The story of this Telugu heroine is celebrated 
in song and legend. Believed to be a foundling brought up by a 
farmer, agamma, as she was named by her foster-father, married 
a rich man and on his death inherited a vast fortune. She succeeded 
in winning the favour of Anuguraja (12th century), a Haihaya prince, 
who ruled over the small principality of Palnad, which he had received 
as a wedding present. The chief had three wives and several sons. 

The growing influence of Nayakuralu in the court was resented 
by the minister Dodda, who resigned his office in favour of his son 
Brahma. Brahma soon brought about the assassination of the chief. 

Nayakuralu’s influence continued in the reign of the next chief 
Nalagama, and she was practically the ruler. The minister Brahma 
persuaded the chief to partition his kingdom. Mallideva, one of 
the half-brothers of the chief, established his rule at Macherla with 
Brahma as his minister. The other brothers of the chief lived with 
Mallideva. 

Nayakuralu did not like this division of the kingdom. She 
challenged Mallideva and Brahma to a cock fight, the wager being 
that the defeated party should surrender all territory to the victorious 
rival and live in the forest for seven years. In the contest Brahma’s 
cock was killed, and he along with his master and his half-brother 
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retired to the foists of Nallagogda, Harassed constantly by the 
agents of Nsyakurfdu, their life in exile was miserable. On the 
expiry of seven years, they returned and demanded the restoration 
of their territory, which was refused, in the light that ensued. 
NayakuraJu donned armour and fought at the head of het armv 
but was defeated and captured. The battle was sanguinary, and 
all the half-brothers of Nnlagama perished. Brahma generously 
restorer! the whole kingdom to N'alagnina 

Nfiyakurahi had a talent for intrigue and organization, anti her 
life of adventure was cast in a heroic mould, 

Rudramba: Rudrimha was the eldest daughter of the Kakatfya 
king Ganapatideva, whom she succeeded on the throne and ruled 
over the kingdom for well over three decades, Gnnapati had no 
male issue, but had two daughter*, Rudramba ami GanapSmba, both 
endowed with great intelligence and exceptional abilities. Deter¬ 
mined to keep the sovereignty in his own family, he recognized the 
former as his heir, and bestowing on her the name of Rudradevu 
Maharaja, he took special interest in her education and gave her 
practical training in the administration by associating her in his 
government in the last years of his reign. 

Rudramba ascended the throne on the death of her father in 
A.D. 1262 ; she was not, however, accepted as sovereign by all sections 
of her subjects immediately. The feudatory nobles of the southern 
Andhra country, whom her father had recently reduced to subjec¬ 
tion, why in the accession of a woman to the throne an excellent 
opportunity to set up the standard of rebellion and regain their in¬ 
dependence. Of these the most important was the Kayastha chief 
Ambadcva, who ruled over a large part of the Rayalasima from his 
capital Vellum near Cuddapah, About the same time. Mahadcva, the 
Yadava king of Devagiri, taking advantage of the internal troubles, 
invaded the KSkaffya dominions from the west. As all the ministers 
ami the officers of the kingdom remained faithful to her, Rudramba 
was able not onlv to suppress the rebels and bring them back to sub¬ 
jection but also to repel the Yadava monarch after inflicting a defeat 
on his forces. Peace and order were restored, and during the remain¬ 
ing years of her reign (till 1295 A.D.), she ruled in perfect security 
free from the attacks of enemies, both internal and external. 
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Ruclriimba was a wise ruler, who strove hard to promote the 
welfare of her subjects. She caused tanks, canals and wells to be 
dug in order to provide water to the agriculturists ; granted conces¬ 
sions to merchants to promote trade and industry : bulk hospitals 
and provided for their maintenance ; endowed religious foundations 
with rich gifts of land; and founded Brahman a settlements to 
encourage learning. It was probably during Rudratnbi's reign that 
the famous Venetian traveller Marco Polo passed through the coastal 
Andhra country and visited Minnpalli and other important com¬ 
mercial and industrial centres of the kingdom. Me bears testimony 
to thi L nourishing condition of its foreign trade and domestic industry, 
spec ially diamond naming, for which the kingdom was famous. 

kiidrfmiba married a Ksharriya prince called Virabhadra of the 
Eastern Chain kya family. Lake her father she had no sons ; but she 
had two daughters, Mutnmadamma and Rnyyamma. The former 
married a Chajukya prince called Mahadeva. They had a son named 
Pratapnrmirn, whom Rmhamba adopted and appointed heir-apparent. 
Rndramba was a staunch Shalva, hut was tolerant towards the other 
sects. An inscription from Mulkiipuram dated A.D. 1261 is of much 
interest and throws light upon the nature of the queen's charities. 
It relates to the gift made by her, in accordance with the expressed 
wishes of her father, of the village of Mandanun on the southern 
bank of the Krishna to the raja-guru (royal preceptor) Vishweshwara 
Sham h Ini, head of the Pasha pat a or Kalamukha sect. The queen 
made other subsidiary grants coo. At Mandanim, Vishweshwara 
Shambhu built a temple, round which grew a township inhabited 
by Brabiiianas from different regions, artisans, musicians, dancers, 
village guards and servants, among whom all the lands mentioned 
in the gift were distributed. A hospital and a college were estab¬ 
lished in the town, and in the feeding houses people of all sects and 
tastes were fed. RitdrSmbi’s kingdom was then the live centre of 
the Pashupata seer. She spent the last years of her life in meditation 
under the guidance of Pashupata priests. 

Ganapamba: GanapambS was the second daughter of the 
KSk.-itiva king Ganapati and the younger sister of Queen Rtidramha 
of Wnrahgal. Though not as famous as her cider sister, Ganaparoba 
dosej v<a to be remembered as one of tfn: few Andhra women 
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who actually wielded the sceptre and governed a kingdom in th-.ii- 
own light. 

Of the early history of (bm;qKiniba very little i-. known. It may, 
however, lie presumed that she was card oily I nought up and educated 
in the same way as hei eldet sister. Canaplitiha was married imn the 
family" of Kota chiefs, who ruled over the 'six-thou sand conn fry* from 
their capital Dharanikou on the Krishna. Her marriage was prob¬ 
ably contracted on account of diplomatic con side no ions. Her 
father Ganapati wanted an ally to further his schemes of conquest 
nf the Vdatiadu chiefs. He therefore entered into an alliance with 
Rudradcvu of Kota, and strengthened the bond of friendship by 
bestowing the hand rtf his daughter Gumtpamba on Beta, the son 
and heir of Rudradeva. 

Much is not known about Beta's rule. He seems to have joined 
the southern expedition of his father-in-law Ganapati against Kanelu, 
in the course of which he lost his life. GanapaiuhFt, who teas tarrying 
on the administration of the 'sot-thousand country’ in the absence 
of her husband, assumed on his death (some time before AJ)> 1253) 
the reins of the government and ruled the principality for well over 
forty years as its undisputed ruler. 

Ganapamba was a wise and enlightened ruler, and under her 
motherly care the people of the 'six-thousand i otintry* were prosperous 
and contented. It is not unlikely that the account of the queen of 
the country given by the famous Venetian traveller Marco Polo, who 
passed through the Andhra country during thin period, refer# to 
GanapamhR herself rather than her elder sister. 

Ganapamba was a staunch Shalva by faith. She built two 
temples to Shiva, one in memory of her husband and another in 
honour of her father. She sec up gold kala&htts (pitchers) on the 
gopuro (gate) of the Amareshwara temple at Ainaravatl, and granted 
an agmhara (settlement) to the Br ahm an as. She spent her last days 
in peace and tranquillity in contemplation of Maheshwara. 

I'tunyarcha: The old ballads of north Malabar (Vatinkktl- 
prufugtili contain a tale of a brave girl (early seventeenth century) 
who saved the women of her village from living forcibly kidnapped, 
and in the end brought about communal amity. 

Unniyarcha, sister of Aromal Chcvakar, a doughty warrior, was 
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married to Kunhiraman, a toward. One clay she.- wanted to visit a 
temple of Ayyappan, a few miles from her village, but her mother- 
in-law refused m permit her to leave the house even in the company 
of her husband. Nothing daunted, the girl took her favourite sword, 
ami with her husband proceeded in ihc direction of the temple. The 
headman of the Chonakas (yavanas) who happened to see Iter on 
the way, was enamoured of her beau tv and sent his men to carry 
her away by force, Unniyareha drew her sword and killed some of 
them. Tlu- rest (let] and brought the headman himself to the scene, 
who soon discovered chat site was die sister of his fencing master. 
He appealed to both the brother and sister ro pardon him. hut 
Unniyareha was inexorable and challenged him and his men to a 
light, lhe chief of the [dace, who was appealed to, persuaded the 
giil to .sheath her sword, which she did on the headman promising 
that no woman of the place would be molested in future. 
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GREAT HINDU WOMEN IN NORTH INDIA 
(c. 1201 to 1800 A.D.) 

As IN the earlier period (c. 400 B.C.—1200 A.D.), dealt with in 
Chapter XIV, so during the period under review women distin¬ 
guished themselves in the political, literary and artistic fields. A few 
prominent characters are being described here. 

1. Heroic Rajput Women 

Samyogita : In the bardic traditions of Rajasthan relating to 
this period, there are thrilling references to the selfless patriotism 
and heroic exploits of her daughters. But it is difficult to say how 
far their account may be regarded as historical. The first example 
in this category is Samyogita, daughter of Jaychandra, the Gahada- 
vala ruler of Kanauj. How she married Prithwlraj in a swayathvara 
(self-choice) ceremony is too well known to need repetition. When 
Mu‘izuddln Muhammad of Ghur marched with reinforced troops 
for the second time to meet his Rajput adversary Prithwlraj on the 
field of Tarain near Thanesar, she is said to have “armed her lord 
for the encounter” and exhorted him with the following words: 
“To die is the destiny not only of man but of the gods: all desire 
to throw off the old garment: but to die well is to live for ever. Think 
not of self, but of immortality ; let your sword divide your foe, and 
I will be your ardhanga hereafter.” 1 Prithwlraj fought with reckless 
valour, but was at last overpowered and killed by the invaders. True 
to her vow, his devoted spouse sacrificed her life by mounting his 
funeral pyre. 

Kurma Devi : Another Rajput lady, Kurma (Karma?) Devi, 
a princess of Patan and a queen of the brave Rajput chief Samarsi 
(Samar Singh) of Chitor, possessed military valour as well as skill in 
administration. Samar Singh, whom the bard represents as “the 

'Tod, Annals and Antiquities of Rajasthan (Crookc's Edition), Vol. 2, pp. 725-7. 
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Ulysses of the host,” 2 fought desperately against the invading army 
of Mu'izuddln Muhammad, but was vanquished and slain by the 
latter in the second battle of Tarain in 1192. Samar Singh’s son 
and heir, Karan, was a minor, and during his minority his mother 
Kurma Devi “nobly maintained what his father left. She headed 
her Rajputs and gave battle in person to Kutbu-d-din, near Amber, 
when the viceroy was defeated and wounded.” 3 

Pad mini : PadminI, queen of Rana Ratan Singh of Mewar and 
a lady of exquisite beauty, has been deservedly given an exalted place 
in the epic of Rajput chivalry by Col. Tod and also by Malik 
Muhammad JayasI in his Padmavat, a classic work of Hindi literature. 
Modem historians do not believe in the veracity of the traditional 
account that the immediate cause for ‘Ala'uddln Khaljl’s invasion of 
Chitor was his infatuation for PadminI. There is no explicit men¬ 
tion of this story in contemporary chronicles and epigraphs, and it 
may have been a concoction of later writers. 4 But history records the 
chivalrous role of PadminI and a number of other women of Mewar 
at the time when the famous citadel of Chitor was besieged by 
‘Ala’uddln. The valiant Rajputs offered a heroic resistance against his 
onslaught for about eight months, but had at last to give way in view 
of the superior numerical strength of the Delhi army. Before the 
final surrender of the citadel, however, on the 26th August, 1303, 
the brave Rajput women, under the leadership of PadminI, plunged 
themselves into the fire of jauhar (self-immolation) to escape “pollu¬ 
tion and captivity.” “The funeral pyre was lighted,” as Col. Tod 
describes, “within the ‘great subterranean retreat,’ in chambers 
impervious to the light of the day, and the defenders of Chitor 
beheld in procession the queens, their own wives and daughters, to 
the number of several thousands. The fair PadminI closed the 
throng, which was augmented by whatever of female beauty or youth 
could be tainted by Tartar lust. They were conveyed to the cavern, 
and the opening closed upon them, leaving them to final security 
from dishonour in the devouring element.” 5 Thus PadminI and 
many others of her sex preferred heroic death to a disgraced 
existence. 

* Tod, op. cit. Vol. I, p. 301. 3 Ibid. pp. 303-4. 

4 K. S. Lai, History of the Khaljis, pp. 120-30. * Tod, op. cit. Vol. 1, p. 311. 
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Tara Bi/T: Tara Rai, a Rajput woman of remarkable military 
prowess, flourished in the beginning of (he sixteenth century.* 1 She 
was the daughter of Rao Surthan, thief of Bednore, who belonged 
to the Solaiiki tribe, descended from (he famous Chahikva kings of 
Anahillavada, Under the pressure of Muslim invasions in (he 
thirteenth centurv they migrated to central India and got possession 
of Tonk Thoda. Deprived of Thoda also by the Muslims, Surthan 
occupied Berlin)re. At this critical moment of reverses at the hands 
of the invaders, Tara BaT, inspired by the ancient glories of her 
land, “learned to guide the war-horse and throw w ith unerring aim 
the arrow from his back, even while at speed.” Mounted on a fiery 
horse and armed with a bow and quiver, Tara Bai joined rhe 
cavalcade in its unsuccessful efforts to rescue Thoda from the 
invaders, jaimall, the third son of Kiina Raimall, opened proposals 
for her hand. “Redeem Thoda," replied the star of Bednurc, and 
my hand is thine " But Jaimall was soon killed by the indignant 
father because of his unbecoming haste to get possession of her. 

The deceased's brother Piithwlraj expressed a determination to 
redeem Jaimall’s pledge. As he had not only the name but also 
the 'chivalrous ardour' of his Chauhsm prototype, larii Bai. with 
her father's consent, agreed to be his consort on his solemnly 
affirming (bat ,d bc would restore to them Thoda, or he was no tint 
Kijpiit." The leader of the Muslim occupants of Thoda was slain 
hv the lance or PrithwMj and an arrow thrown bv his "Amazonian 
bride.” During the panic which followed it, they came out of the 
crowd with their party defying all opposition courageously. The 
invaders were completely routed, and Thoda was recovered for 
Tara Bat’s father. There can be no doubt that Tara HiiT displayed 
wonderful bravery and unflinching determination worthy of one 
who is inspired by genuine love for her country. When unfortunately 
PrithwTrij was poisoned to death by a relation, she embraced the 
mortal remains of her husband and sought the "regions of rhe sun" 
hy tblowing herself on the luncral pyre. The ashes of the devoted 
couple “repose in a lonely gorge" opposite the temple of Mama Devi 
where the road turns towards Marwar. 

Rirnt Kttnifivtiii: Rani Karn avail of Me war, mother of ^ ikram* 

’/Wrf. Vol. 1, p. 3W; VcL pp. 782-V 
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jit, son and successor of Maharana Sanga, took interest in the political 
affairs of that State and tried to counteract the evils of maladminis¬ 
tration, during the inefficient rule of her son. On the siege of 
Chitor, by the army of Sultan Bahadur Shah of Gujarat (1534-5), 
she appealed to the Rajput sense of patriotism and made strenuous 
efforts to organize an opposition against the invaders. It is said that 
she also sought Humayun’s help against Bahadur Shah but to no 
effect. When Chitor was sacked by the invaders in 1535, hundreds 
of Rajput women, under the leadership of Karnavatl, burnt them¬ 
selves in jauhar. 7 

Ram Durgavatl : Rani Durgavatl of the kingdom of Karah 
Katanga or Gondwana (roughly corresponding to the northern part 
of Madhya Pradesh) is another Indian lady who was inspired by a 
sense of genuine loyalty to the interests of her country. She was the 
daughter of the Chandella chief of Mahoba. Endowed with loveli¬ 
ness and grace, fine accomplishments, unflinching determination 
and self-less heroism, she not only repulsed an attack on the kingdom 
of Gondwana by Baz Bahadur of Malwa 8 but also made a gallant 
defence against the onrush of Mughal imperialism on it. Immune 
from external control, this kingdom, then extending for three 
hundred miles in length and one hundred miles in breadth and 
with about seventy thousand well inhabited towns and villages, 9 was 
abounding in wealth. In pursuance of his policy of effecting all¬ 
round conquests, Akbar directed in A.D. 1564, Asaf Khan I, 
governor of Kara and the eastern provinces, to conquer this king¬ 
dom. The reigning king of this area, Bir Narayan, was a minor, 
but his mother Durgavatl was governing it with skill and courage. 
As Abul Fazl tells us, “she neglected no point of courage or 
capacity, and did great things by dint of her farseeing abilities. She 
had great contests with Baz Bahadur and the Mians, and was always 
victorious. She had 20,000 good cavalry with her in her battles, 
and one thousand famous elephants. The treasures of the Rajahs 
of that country fell into her hands. She was a good shot with gun 
and arrow, and continually went a-hunting and shot animals of the 
chase with her gun. It was her custom that whenever she heard 

1 Erskinc, Baber ami Humayun, Vol. 2, p. 48. 

1 Blochmann, Ain-i-Akbari, Vol. 1, pp. 367, 429. 

• Muntakhab-ut-Taxcarikh (Lowe’s Trans.), Vol. 2, p. 65. 
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that a tiger had made his appearance she did not drink water till 
she had shot him.” 10 

On the advance of Asaf Khan I towards Gondwana, Durgavatl 
at once resolved to oppose the imperial army. In reply to the 
counsel of caution on the part of one of her officers, she observed: 
“’Twas better to die with glory than to live with ignominy. If the 
just king were here in person, it would have been proper for her to 
wait upon him. What did that fellow (Asaf Khan) know of her 
rank? It was altogether best that she should die bravely.” 11 Putting 
on her armour and mounted on an elephant, with her bow and 
quiver lying by her side and with a burnished lance in her hand, 
the Rani herself led the troops. “The love of national independence 
and the example of the queen inspired every breast with courage.” 12 
Her army inflicted two successive defeats on the Mughal invaders. 
She wanted to complete their rout by attacking them again during 
the night, to which, however, she could not secure the consent of 
the majority of her men. 

W'hen the fighting w r as resumed the next day, her son Blr 
Narayan was seriously wounded. At this most of her followers 
deserted the field, and she had left with her only three hundred 
men. But the intrepid lady, mounted on an elephant, fought with 
the utmost bravery at a place situated between Garh and Mandala 
(in the Jubbulpore district), until she was disabled by two arrow- 
shots. One of her faithful officers wanted to carry her from the 
field to a place of safety. But she rejected this proposal and 
exclaimed: “Today is a day in which I am overcome in battle, 
God forbid that I be also overcome in name and honour, and that 
I fall into the hands of the enemy ; act like a faithful servant, and 
dispose of me by this sharp dagger.” 13 In the true spirit of one 
having a Rajput descent. Rani Durgavatl preferred death to dis¬ 
grace and stabbed herself. Thus “her end was as noble and devoted 
as her life had been useful” 14 for her country during the fifteen 
or sixteen years of her regency. 

Sleeman, who had varied experience of this area during his 
administrative work there for several years, observes in his famous 

10 Akbarnamah, Vol. 2, pp. 326-7. 11 Ibid. p. 328. 

11 Calcutta Review , April, 1869. w Akbarnamah, Vol. 2, p. 330. 

14 Central Provinces Gazetteer, p. 283. 
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book entitled Rambles and Recollections of an Indian Official : |S 

Her tomb is still to be seen where she fell, in a narrow defile between 
the hills ; and a pair of large rounded stones which stand near 
are, according to popular belief, her royal drums turned into stone, 
which, in the dead of night, are still heard resounding through the 
woods and calling the spirits of her warriors from their thousand 
graves around her. 1 he travellers who pass this solitary spot respect¬ 
fully place upon the tomb the prettiest specimen they can find of 
the crystals which abound in the neighbourhood ; and with so much 
of kindly feeling had the history of Durgawati inspired me that I 
could not resist the temptation of adding one to the number when 
I visited her tomb some sixteen years ago.” So the memory of this 
noble lady has been justly cherished by posterity with feelings of 
admiration. 

Dhatri Panna: Rajput annals also record a unique example 
of self-sacrifice and devotion to duty on the part of Panna, nurse of 
Udai Singh, the posthumous child of Maharana Sanga. After the 
death of Maharana Sanga, 16 the throne of Mewar was occupied 
successively by two of his sons, Rana Ratan Singh and Rana 
Vikramjit (Vikramaditya). Vikramjit was murdered by his cousin 
Banblr Singh, 17 who also wanted to remove another ‘obstacle to his 
ambition’ by doing away with Udai Singh. Already informed of 
this foul design by a barber, Panna managed to send the child out 
of the fort through him in a fruit-basket covered with leaves. 18 When 
Banblr entered into her room to execute his vile motive and inquired 
of her about Udai, the faithful nurse pointed to the cradle where 
her own son was asleep. Banblr murdered this child. 

Panna, however, “having consecrated with her tears the ashes 
of her child,” hastened to take care of what she had been able to 
preserve, and joined the faithful barber, who was waiting with the 
child some miles west of Chitor. After being refused shelter for 

,a P. 231. The manuscript of this book was completed in 1839, but it was published 
in 1844. 

Ia In 1530, according to some (V. A. Smith, Akbar, p. 83; ‘A Brief History of the 
Gujarat Sultanate* in the Journal of the Bombay Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society , 
1917-28). Dr. S. K. Banerjee puts the date as 1528: Humayun Padshah , Vol. 1, p. 83. 

IT S. K. Banerjee, op. cit. Vol. 1, p. 129. 

la Tod, op. cit . Vol. 1, pp. 367-8. 
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the boy at some places, IVmnii went to Kumbhalmcr and persuaded 
its governor Asa Sah, who belonged to the mercantile community 
of the jainas, to take him under his care. To avoid suspicion in the 
minds of others, Parma soon left that place, and the hoy was declared 
to be the nephew of Asa Sah. He remained in this condition for a 
few years till his identity was recognized by the nobles of Mcwar, 
who installed him on his ancestral throne, and allowed the usurper 
Baubir m go to the Deccan (1541-2), 1 * 

2. Religious Devotees 

Tn spite of the dashes and conflicts in the realm of politics 
in India during the medieval age, it was in certain respects a creative 
epoch in the spheres of religion, thought and culture. One highly 
significant feature in the history of Indian civilization during this 
period was the rise of liberal reform movements under saintly 
preachers like Vallabhaeharya, Ranianand, Chairanva, Namadev, 
Kabir and Nanak, ail of whom were exponents of the bhakti (devo¬ 
tion) cult. Their preachings were characterized by an emphasis on 
the fundamental equality of all religions and unity of the Godhead. 
Love of fellow-beings and unflinching faith in God were, according 
to them, the true means of human salvation. With a view to trans¬ 
mitting their message to the masses, these reformers used the spoken 
language in their respective areas, which gave a great stimulus to 
the growth of the i emaeular literatures of India, and facilitated the 
composition during their lifetime of a few works of outstanding 
literary importance. 

ImIIo*. h is indeed striking that some Indian women of this 
period made important contributions towards the enrichment of 
thought and literature. One of them was Lalla (I«al Ded). the 
prophetess of Kashmir, whose date has been approximately lixed at 
the end of the fourteenth century.** She has been rightly described 
as “a predecessor of the Medieval Reformers of India, —Rum an and. 
Kabir and the others*—of the fifteenth and later centuries.”' 1 Alter 
a very diligent search. Sir George Grierson, with the assistance of a 
few learned pandits, made a collection of several verses embodying 

“Jjttjf pp. 367, 371. 

14 Sir Rh tk.uiL Cariuc Temple, The Watd of Lulld, the Pttipfieieis, Introdutiioii* ji- 4. 

11 Ibid, p . L 
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the essential principles of her teaching. By collating some other 
manuscripts including Sanskrit translations, he prepared, in colla¬ 
boration with Dr. L. D. Barnett, an edition of the teachings of Lalla 
under the title of Lalla-vakyani, which was published by the Roval 
Asiatic Society, London, in 1920. The printed verses give us a 
clear idea of her significant role and marvellous influence on her 
contemporaries in Kashmir. From long ago Kashmir had been an 
important centre of Shaivism. 22 Lalla adopted a famous Kashmiri 
Shaiva saint as her spiritual guide, and herself became an ardent 
devotee of Shaivism. She was also a yogitii, a mendicant ascetic, 
who wandered about preaching the yogic doctrines as the best means 
of ultimate absorption into the Supreme. She taught the absolute 
dependence of men on the will of the Almighty: 

“Be his sin misfortune, be it guilt; 

Be the guerdon ashes, be it flowers, 

O Bhagwan, Thou blessest whom Thou wilt. 

O Bhagwan, how wondrous are Thy powers!” 

Her attitude in general was not, however, that of a bigot, but univer¬ 
sal. She wandered far and wide and preached even eclectic doctrines. 
She zealously enforced the wisdom of being “all things to all men,” 
the idea that was inherent in the thoughts of most of the Hindu 
philosophic teachers, including the medieval Indian reformers. She 
also seems to have been influenced by contemporary Sufi philosophy 
in Kashmir, which was akin in certain features to Hindu Upanishadic 
idealism, through her association with Sayyid Ali HamdanI and 
some other Muhammadan saints. The true saint, according to her, 
was “the servant of all mankind through his humility and loving- 
kindness.” 23 She did not believe in the efficacy of external observ¬ 
ances, ritualism or idol worship. She insisted on the performance 
of duty for duty’s sake: 

“Whatsoever thing I do of toil. 

Burdens of completion on me he; 

Yet unto another falls the spoil 

And gains he the fruit thereof, not I. 

”J. C. Chattcrji, Kashmir Shaivism (Srinagar, 1924). 

* a Temple, op. cit. p. 165. 
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Yet if 1 toil with no thought of self. 

All mv works before the Self I lay: 

Setting faith and duty before pelf. 

Well for me shall be the onward way. ' 11 

La Ha’s verses, “more gnomic than lyric,”* form a bright speci¬ 
men of Indian literature, inspired by lofty religious thoughts, and 
in this respect she can well rank with some tuber women thinkers and 
poetesses of medieval India, such as Audal, the Tamil \ aishnavite 
poetess, Mufetabai and Janabai of Maharashtra and the celebrated 
Mini Bai. 

A foa Hat: MlrS Bai was one of the foremost exponents of the 
bhakii cult and an inspired poetess. She sang in Vraja-bhashS, or 
Vraja-hhasha mixed with Rajasthani, in praise of ShrT Krishna 
(Giridhara Copal a), her lord and sovereign deity for whom and 
whom only she developed in her heart of hearts the most intense 
love and devotion, In one of her verses she said: 

“Mira’s lord is the all-wise Cirdhar; she is bound to his 
service/'* Soaring above the temptations o£ a royal household, and 
by overcoming the importunities or persecutions of relations who 
wanted her to he worldly, she retained an unflinching faith in God 
:bl through her mundane existence. 

She mixed freely in the company of holy men. not deterred in 
the least by the unmerited criticisms for it. Thus she sang: 

“Now none else but Him can I claim as my own. 

1 forsook my father and my mother and all those that were 

dear to me. 

In the company of the Sadhus I sacrificed my world and my 

modesty, 

I rushed to meet a saint when one appeared, and wept when 

the worldly crossed my path. 

With tears I nourished the everlasting creeper of love. 

In my search I met the deliverers— 

The Saint and the Holy Name, 

** Mini p. 204. 

,B Nicn! Matnltttl. 77ir Making of Modern htilui, p Ififi- 

** Mil .njUffcp The Sikh Religion f V<iL p. 347, 
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Thenceforward the Name within and the Saint overhead 

have lighted my path. 

To the Lord, the servant Mira has consigned herself. 

What cares she for the rumours that be current all round!” 

In another hymn she expressed: “Mira for the sake of the lord 
Girdhar would endure the obloquy of the world.” 27 

Mira occupies indeed a sacred place in the history of Indian 
thought and culture for her deep and passionate religious devotion, 
as also for her poetry in which her genius was well revealed, and 
which was never bereft of beauty in the true sense of the term. Her 
odes and hymns are so rich, sweet and inspiring, not because of 
any high rhetoric or dexterity of language, but because they are 
characterized by a tenderness and simplicity of feeling as genuine 
outpourings of a heart completely dedicated to God. 

Much legend has gathered round the name of Mira, and there 
is a good deal of controversy among writers regarding her date and 
connection with the Mewar ruling family. According to Tod, she 
was the queen of Rana Kumbha of Mewar, to whom she was 
married in 141 3. x She has been described as an authoress of the 
Rug-Govind, as also of a commentary on the Glta-Govinda of Jaya- 
deva. Of the two Krishna temples in Mewar, the erection of one 
is attributed to her and that of the other to Rana Kumbha. Most 
of the modern writers consider Tod’s view to be incorrect, and hold 
that she was the daughter of Rana Ratan Singh of Merta (twenty 
miles west of Ajmer and forty miles east of Jodhpur), fourth son 
of Rao Duda. She was born either towards the end of the fifteenth 
century or in the early years of the sixteenth century, and was 
married to Bhojraj, son of Rana Sanga, about 1516 A.D. 29 She died 
about 1546 A.D. at Dwaraka (Saurashtra), where she had repaired 
after spending some years at Mathura and Vrindavana in the 
company of saints and pious men. The story about the exchange 
of correspondence between Tulsidas and Mira is baseless ; so also 

* r Macauliffe, op. cit. Vol. 6, p. 345. 

“Tod, op. cit. Vol. 1, p. 337, f.n. 3. 

*• Macauliffe, op. cit. Vol. 6, p. 343. The place of her birth was Kurki according 
to some (Grierson, Thakur Gopal Singh Rathor) and Chokri according to others (Munshi 
Devi Prasad and Shri Ramchandra Shukla). 
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is iinothif account which describes the visit of Akbnr to Mira iti 
the company of ITinsicn,** 

Other Devotees: Some other women religious devotees also 
nourished during the period under review. None of ihetn was so 
prominent as Mira, though each was liberal m her outlook and 
tried to serve God in lici own way. One of them, a contemporary 
of Kabir, was a milkmaid named Kshema or Kshemashn. Kabir 
himself discussed some religious topics w ith her to his satisfaction. 
He had some women disciples, one of them being Ganga Bite KamaU. 
his own daughter according to some, was also a pious devotee. 
Kanumand, too, had some women disciples. One of them was Sica, 
wife of one of his male disc iples, l'lpa. -11 Mention should also be 
made of Nani Blu and Mata liai, the two daughters of the famous 
liberal religious thinker Dsdu (A.D. 1 etj&Gflf)-* 1 Both of them were 
initiated by iheir father into pious thoughts and remained lifelong 
maids as religious devotees. Saha jo Bai and Daya Bat, 1 wo relations 
of Charan Das. founder of she Charan Dast sect (mid-18th century), 
became his ardent disciples.* 1 and each was also an authoress of two 
religious books. The works of Sahajo Hat were Sahaj-prakash and 
So!eh-tattw»nirnay** and those of Daya Bai were Dayabodh and 
T 'inaymSliltS. 3 * 

3. Women Distinguished in Art and Ltteh-vllke 

In Mithihl, which was an important centre of culture from 
remote antiquity. and where Vidyapati produced. during the 
medieval period. his immortal lyrics which create a thrill i*\ inspira¬ 
tion in human minds, there flourished three prominent women w ho 
evinced much interest for the cause of learning. One of them was 
Lakhimi or [juhhima Devi 1, wife of Maharaja Shiva Simha of 
the Oinwir family of Mirhila. Vidyapati mentions her name 


M,u;.ulijTf, up. lit. Vol. 6, pp. 550-1 •. ,VRfS .UddJMiif by brainmn n»», ]-f- "t, T-t. 
"Mnuuliltr, up. fit. Vol. 6, pp. 113-4 i Shtlcll n f the Retigiaut fell of Ifu- 

Himlvj. VeL L |k S®. 

« KjWdcnnhau Sen* BkStatlya Madhyayutfr Sfidfurtur Dhtirfi, pp. l! r »i ” 

Op. fit. V..1 I, pi isj fnr a differem Jure «f TOdfi tbom 15+4 ami iiM I (M3) ' i,Jc 
TnnitlMirnl. !nj!„r,.(t of hlam on Indian Culiutr, p. IS2. Actwriing lo WIlAnll, lie 
flr yVM uUmi th* year LfiOO. " Torichind, dp. o'l, p. 2«3. 

*< Wi!h,.n. i.V. Vcl, f. p, llffl. ♦* Kjhitimohan Sen. op. til. pp. I09-III, 
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frequently In his PadHudlis** (songs}, She was fond of Sanskrit 
literature, and herself composed several verse# amt songs in that 
language. Under the orders of Dhiramati, a queen of Nanmmha- 
deva, VidySpitii wrote the DanawHkyavdli* Lachhima DevT If, 
wife of Chandra ShuI ki, son of NaiaSimhadeva, also deserves 
mention as a patroness of learning. At her suggestion, Mishru 
Mishra wrote his two works, entitled f' mdda-chandra and Paddrika- 
chandra, 33 

Some Indian women took interest also m the line art of musk'. 
In his work entitled Rdgatiiraftginl, 3 * Pandit Lochana Kavi has 
quoted a song composed by Chaiulrakala Devi, daughter-in-law of 
Vidyapaii. Mrigsnayana, queen of Rajii Man Singh of Gwalior 
(I44f6-I5l6}* ,> possessed a special taste I nr the sanklnja rdgas or mixed 
modes of Indian musk of which her husband was verv loud, hour 
specimens of her compositions known as Gtijan, Babul Cujuil, \Jtit 
Gujuri and Mangel Gujurl have survived for posterity. 11 

Another contemporary Hindu lady, RQpamatl of Malwa, was 
gifivd with poetic powers anti a fine taste for music. Her career 
was romantic. She was devoted to her royal lover, Baz Bahadur 
of Malwa. who also was very fund of music. On the invasion of 
Malwa by the Mughal general Adam Khfin and the flight of Baz 
Bahadur from his kingdom. Rup&mati committed suicide 42 to save 
herself from dishonour at the hands of the infatuated general. The 
songs of Rupamatl, composed in the Malwa dialect of Hindi, though 
not recorded in written com positions, were preserved by professional 
singers and musicians. 


14 J.A S JH h l9l-\ p, 41^- Vj illVaijLit!^ri lilertirv wnrk< helisiig to ihr prrifid fbim 1.195 

ro 14-m a a mui r W}. 

“Unit |J. 439. "IhitL P 444. 

” FNlIkli^lml in llic DafbfriAgjg Riij hi SnnU'.lI 1 Thifl WuiL W;ii iffln[iTHril 

]n Shafca | ft>4 iu ilit lime nif i\fcb£f£j;i N^rapci THSkutt* ymir^t brother of 
Mahlraja Mitiftwlh# Thiikiuu nf rW Ktunriiihabi bmily, 

iR Cimuin-gli.'im, .4 tetuimtogicrtt Svnry R^^wrt, VoL 2, p r ISrj, 

*■ IhitL p. 33S. 

** Dorn, $ii§tury of the Afghan J (Enplisli Trdnflfltinn), Fufl ] f ji- 3 7& 
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GREAT HINDU WOMEN JN SOUTH INDIA 

(c. 1301 m IHtXl Ai3.) 

1. Poetesses 

Aim’ and literalnre in south India attained fullness and free¬ 
dom of expression in the Vijavanagara epoch. The Rayas and, 
following them, the chiefs of the different States patronized learning. 
Sanskrit, 1 clugu and Kannada flourished, and were enriched by the 
composition of high class jtrabtmdh&s, ptidas and dramas. A folk 
variety of the drama, called ihe yohfhogitiui came into prominence ; 
it was acted in open-air theatres, and, though primarily meant for 
the entertainment of the masses, was witnessed by kings and nobles. 

Cahgadcvi : (JangSdevI was the queen of Kumara Kampala 
or Kampana II, who conquered Shambuvaraya in Ad). I36J and 
the ^uhan of Maduiil in A.D, 1371, and brought thereby the whole 
of the 1 amil country' as far south as Setubandha Kameshwarani under 
the Vijayanagara empire. We have no information about her 
parentage and early career. The only facts known about her are 
that she was a highly educated and talented woman and married 
Kumara Kampana of \ ijayanagura, whom she accompanied to 
the south during his expeditions against Shamhuvaraya and the 
SliIijjii of MadurJl. She wrote a fine .Sanskrit epic called the 
MatIhurS<tijayam describing the heroic deeds of her husband. In 
the eulogy on poets at the beginning of her Madhura-vijifyaiit, she 
gives considerable prominence to the Sanskrit poets of the Telugu 
country, such as Agastya. Cangadliara and VishwanStha, the last 
of whom was die preceptor from whom she learnt all she knew. 
Special interest is attached to the poet Tikkaya, whose poetry 
resembles the moonlight, drunk with avidity bv thirstv |mets like 
i/it?Afuvi birds, *1 his I ikkava is none other than the famous Tikkatia- 
somaySjT, the author of fifteen out of the eighteen parvans (books) of 
die Iclugu Mtihahharah i. It is obvious that Catigidevf, the pupil 
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of Viatt wanatha and an admirer of Tikkana-somayajis poetry, was 
a Telugu princess. 

The MadhurH-vijayain is a historical epic, which describes 
Kampala's victories in the Tamil country. Its value as a source-book 
of early Vijavamtgara history cannot easily be over-estimated. As 
a poetess, GangadevT takes a high rank ; she is perhaps the greatest 
of wotnen witters of south India tvho chose Sanskrit as the vehicle 
of poetic expression. The appraisement of her work by editors may 
he t|noted here with advantage. “The work is in the form of a 
classical Kavya, conforming to the rules laid down in the trealises on 
poetics and containing the usual lengthy description of the seasons, 
the twilight, the rising of the moon and other necessary topics. The 
authoress writes in the I 'nuJurbhi style, and her thoughts, which 
flow with ease and simplicity, are clothed in diction at once beautiful 
and charming. Her similes are grand and drawn direct from nature, 
with none of the conventional pedantry oi grammar or rhetoric 
which so largely spoils the productions of later-day poets.... She has 
adopted certain scenes and descriptions which are favourite with 
Kalidasa, but they are transformed at the mint of her imagination 
and invested with new significance.'' 

Molla'. Unlike GangadevT, Molla was not a lady of royal rank, 
She was of humble origin, being the daughter of Keshava Shettk a 
potter of Gapuvaram (modern PadugupSdu). a few miles to the north 
of Nellore on the left bank of the Pennar river. Media is the earliest 
and also perhaps the greatest of the Telugu poetesses. Though her 
dale is not definitely known, it is not at all unlikely that she flourished 
in the palmy days of Emperor Krishnade varava or a little earlier. 
In the eulogy on poets of her JffimSyanant she refers to the famous 
poet Shrinatha, who lived in the closing years of the fourteenth and 
the first half of the fifteenth century. Nothing is known of the 
personal history of Molla except that she wrote her famous poem, 
the j?3 may attain. 

Molla s R3mSytmnm f though small in size, is a poem of consi¬ 
derable poetic excellence and literary merit. Until recently, it used 
to Ik: srudied as a text-book in village schools, where boys were 
taught to learn it by heart. Molla is a vigorous writer. Though 
simple, her style is dignified, and her verse easy-flowing ancl forcible. 
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She is at her best in the Sundara-kandain ; the brief pen-pit tnrtr of 
Ravaiia, Haniimat and SitU are unsurpassed in the whole range of 
Telugu literature. It is not known whether Molia wrote any other 
work ; but her MimUy/inam is enough to secure for her an abiding 
place in the galaxy of the immortals who enriched the Telugu 
language and literature. 

Oduva I intnuilliinb/i : Jn the court of King Achvutiirava of 
V i jayanagara was a poetess of great merit, who was possibly employ¬ 
ed as a reader in the royal court—-whose duty was perhaps the rending 
ol poetical and other compositions to the ladies of the royal family 
as well as to the royal court. I he name of this poetess was 
lirumalainlia. and she was popularly known as Oiiuva (reader) 
JmimahLilh:!. Evidently she was a genius, since she was an excel¬ 
lent musician and grammarian, possessing in addition a good 
command of rhetoric and diction. She was a scholar of the Indian 
epics, poetry, drama and philosophy. She had oilier accomplish¬ 
ments also; she was a linguist and could write in many scripts. In 
addition to all these excellent qualities, she must have possessed 
great beauty, for King AcbyutarSya became so enamoured of her 
that he elevated her to the position of queen (tHja-mahishi), We 
learn most of these details from the epilogue to one of her works 
entitled VaradambihU-pvrmnya-champu . a romance in Sanskrit 
celebrating the wedding of King Achyur.nay:i ami his senior queen 
Varadambika, It is learnt from epigraph rc and other sources that 
Varadambikl was the principal queen {patta-mahhhT) of Achvuta- 
raya, and it is interesting to note that a junior queen should have 
celebrated in song the marriage of her rival without showing any 
jealousy. Possibly she might have been a good-natured woman and 
wrote the prose-verse {chantpit) romance only out of regard and affec¬ 
tion for Varadambikl. We also learn from the epilogue to the 
Cltampn that she was a patroness of learned priests, scholars and 
pnels, and that she made liberal gifts and endowments to temples 
and other religious institutions. This jxicni also describes the birth 
of Prince Vciika^ndri, the first-born of Varadambika. 

There arc two types of opinion regarding the literary merits of 
VaraddmbikS-paritfaya. One is highly laudatory, and the other is 
rather lukewarm, lint it cannot be denied that the work shows that 
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Tirumalamba was a highly educated woman, who wrote for the 
cultured. 

She composed two Sanskrit verses on the occasion of one of 
Achyutaraya’s dana (gift) ceremonies called Anandanidhi (mine of 
joy) and had them engraved in many places. She composed another 
verse commemorating the king’s gift of swarnameru (a heap of gold) 
to Brahmanas at Hampi in Shaka 1455 (A.D. 1533). It is also 
surmised that the three verses recording the kings tulabbara (body- 
weight) of pearls at Kanchipuram in the same year were composed 
by her. 

Honnatnma: Literary talents are not confined to the members 
of the Brahmana or the Kshatriva class. A Shudra woman became 
much reputed as the writer of a socio-poetical composition in 
Kannada. Her name was Honnamma, and she probably belonged 
to Yelandur (Mysore State). She was working in the palace of the 
Mysore king Chikka Devaraja. She was evidently the favourite 
maidservant of the chief queen Devajammanni. She was educated 
at the instance of the queen by a well known scholar proficient in 
the Vedas and the Vedanta, who was also the author of a drama 
called Mitravinda-Govinda. This teacher, Alashingaracharya, was 
evidently so pleased with the ability of his pupil that he called her 
the goddess of charming literature (sarasa-sahityada varadevata). 
This praise of a pupil by a teacher impressed the king so much that 
he told his queen to get a literary piece written by Honnamma. The 
queen must have communicated the king’s wishes to Honnamma, 
who accordingly wrote an important book called Hadibadeya 
Dharma, which deals with the duties of a chaste woman. This book 
has become so popular that verses from it are sung even today. It 
is of value also from the point of view of history, since it gives the 
genealogy of the Mysore kings up to the seventeenth century. 

Cheluvamba: Among the later poetesses of the Karnataka 
country, we may mention Cheluvamba, the queen of Dodda Krishna- 
raja, the king of Mysore. She is reputed as the author of a long 
poem called Varanandi-kalyana. She has also written lullaby songs 
on the greatness of the deity Venkatachala of Tirupati and on the 
goddess Alamelumanga. She has in addition written a prose com¬ 
mentary on the Tulakdven-mahatmya. She states that she wrote the 
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delightful Vara itmuli-kidyatpi at the command of her husband. Her 
style is very mellifluous. She flourished about 1725 A .IX 

r/ M 

HeltK'tuutkarie Giriyamma : None of the poetesses who have 
been mentioned so far was a Brfthmana. This does not mean that 
there were no poetessrs belonging to this class. We have the excel¬ 
lent example of a devotee of the Lord Ranganaiha, from a place 
culled Helnvanakatp' wlio was a Rrahmana poetess. She was named 
Oiriyamma. She is remembered lor her devotional poetry, and some 
of her well known poems deal with such popular themes a*, the 
marriage of Sita, the stories ol ( Tandrahasa and Uddalaka. Besides 
these, she composed a number of songs which are quite popular 
even today. A point of interest regarding these songs is that even 
the ritgas (musical modes) are specified by her. We can recognize 
her compositions by the words “Hcjavanakaftc Rangayya,” that 
occur towards the end of the pieces. AU her works are in Kannada. 
Tradition says that she lived in the village of Koinaranabajli near 
1 iarihant (in Mysore State) about two hundred years ago. 

Tangonda Vvhgtunam bS : Another lady who acquired fame 
as a poetess w as Tarigonda VcngamambH. She was perhaps a native 
of Tarigonda in the Vavalpdd taluk of the Chittoor district, ns indi¬ 
cated by the dedication of all her works to the deity Narasimhn 
enshrined in the village. She WAS the daughter of a Brahman a 
named Krbhnayya, Widowed early in life, she found solace in 
religion and philosophy (especially, yoga), which furnished themes 
for her literary compositions. She was probably bom in rhe last 
quarter of the eighteenth century. 

Vcngamiimba was a more prolific authoress than must of the 
women w riters who had preceded her. Three of her met rind w orks 
in Telugu—the Bkagovaia, the Rajttyoga-sata and the I'ffikatScbaltt- 
ntShStmya have come down to us. Though not equal in literary 
craftsmanship to Molla or Muddupajani, her poetry is not 
without charm. Her language is sweet, and her descriptions, especial¬ 
ly of erotic subjects, are free from the excesses which mar the 
composition* of many others. The popularity of Vengamamhfi rests 
more upon Riijtiyoga-sSra than on hei other Works, lx serves as an 
introduction to the study of the Yoga philosophy, and is read with 
avidity by many who devote their lives to the cultivation of the spirit. 
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The Nayaka queens of Tanjore were cultured women, and some 
of them have made distinct contributions to Sanskrit and Telugu 
literatures. The poems and dramas composed during this period 
mark the growth of a vigorous southern school of Telugu literature. 
It certainly speaks highly of these ladies that they were able to dis¬ 
tinguish themselves in a region which has for centuries been the 
hub of south Indian culture, and during this particular period when 
it produced men of eminence, some of whom were polyhistors. 

Two consorts of Raghunatha Nayaka (1600-30)—MadhuravanI 
and Ramabhadramba—both pupils of Kajayya, and one queen of 
Vijayaraghava (1633-73)—Rangajamma—deserve mention. 

Madhuravant: Her attainments are enumerated in the intro¬ 
duction to her Rdmayana. She was proficient in grammar and 
prosody, and an adept in completing samasyds (incomplete cryptic 
verses) and in ashtavadhana (attending to eight things at a time) and 
shatdvadhdna (attending to a hundred things at a time). She was 
also a gifted musician, and for her skill in playing on the vlnd (lute) 
her royal lover called her madhura-vani (of sweet tone). Vijaya¬ 
raghava, the next ruler, introduced her as a character in his yaksha- 
gana —the Raghunathabhyudayam, where she is spoken of as an 
dshukavitd-vdm (one who can compose verses offhand). 

Her Rdmayana in fourteen cantos purports to be a Sanskrit 
rendering of Raghunatha Nayaka’s poem in Telugu, which is now 
probably lost. The translation is no mean work of art; the stvle 
is simple, graceful and dignified, reminiscent of Kalidasa’s Raghu- 
vamsha, which she appears to have imitated successfully in manv 
places. 

Ramabhadramba : Ramabhadramba wrote a historical poem 
in twelve cantos called the Raghunathabhyudayam, describing the 
political and military events that happened during the reign of 
Raghunatha Nayaka. Apart from its literary merit, the poem is of 
very great importance as a source of Vijayanagara history. It is a 
contemporary account of the political revolution which hastened 
the disintegration and downfall of the empire of the Rayas. As a 
poetess she is in no way inferior to MadhuravanI. Having chosen 
a historical theme for her poem, she could not give full play to 
her poetic fancy and imagination. That was not due to her want 
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of ability, but to the limitation of the subject she had chosen. She 
has a great power of narration, and her descriptions of battle scenes 
are lovely. Her style is spontaneous, and her verse flows smoothly 
like an unobstructed stream. Owing to her being an adept in the 
rhetoric, her imagery is varied and original. Two cantos of the 
poem describe the accomplishments of the ladies of the Tanjore 
court, who could compose with facility verses in eight languages. 
Some of them could even expound the Vaisheshika philosophy and 
grammar. Ramabhadramba herself was a shatalekhirii, one who 
could compose a hundred verses in eight languages within a ghatika 
(about twenty-four minutes). Vijaya-vilasam is another poem that 
is attributed to her. 

Rangajamma : A daughter of Pasupuleti Venkatadri and Manga- 
mamba, Rangajamma was a consort of Vijavaraghava Nayaka (1633- 
73). She also was a shatalekhirii, and her forte was erotic poetry, 
though she was skilled in rajaniti (politics). Her two Telugu poems are 
the Mannarudasa-vilasam' and Usha-parinayam. She also wrote the 
Ramayana-saram and the Bharata-saram and a yakshagana play. 
Usha-parinayam is perhaps the greatest of her works and deserves 
a place among the great prabandhas in the Telugu language. In 
composing her yakshagana, she followed the literary technique of 
Vijavaraghava. Her style is simple and homely. 

Vijavaraghava, who was attracted by her charms and talents, 
spent most of his time in her company, and in appreciation of her 
versatility bathed her in a shower of gold ( kanakdbhisheka ). 

A Iuddupalani: The Bhonsle rulers of Tanjore continued the 
literary and cultural traditions of the Nayakas, whom they sup¬ 
planted. One of the greatest masters of the southern school of 
Telugu, which flourished in the Tamil country, was Muddupalani, 
a daughter of a courtesan in the harem of Pratapa Simha (1739-63) 
of Tanjore. Muddupajani must therefore have lived about the 
middle of the eighteenth century. Like most of the courtesans in 
the court of Tanjore, she was highly educated and was proficient 
in Sanskrit and Telugu ; her command over the latter was admirable. 

1 Mannarudasa (Servant of Mannar) was a surname of Vijavaraghava. Mannar or 
Rajamannar was the popular name of ShrT Rajagopala, enshrined in the temple of 
Mannargudi. 
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She was an expert in dancing and music, and her skill on the vtna 
won the admiration of her contemporaries. Muddupalani was, above 
all, a poetess of great literary merit, and her works are still popular. 

She is the authoress of two works, the Radhika-santwana or 
lladeviya and the Ashtapadi. The former, an erotic poem describing 
the loves of Radhika and Krishna, is a work of uncommon literary 
excellence. Her diction and imagery are fine, her descriptions 
charming; and the style is simple, homely and graceful. The 
Ashtapadi is a Telugu rendering of Jayadeva’s work of the same 
name. Competent music critics are of opinion that the translation 
is worthy of the original, which gives us an insight into the great 
musical talents of the authoress. 

2. Queens 

Chennammaji : When the mighty Vijayanagara empire dis¬ 
integrated, of the many viceroys who became independent rulers, 
the Nayakas of Keladi became prominent. Of the later chiefs of 
this dynasty, two became rather well known in the second half of 
the seventeenth century—the brothers Bhadrappa Nayaka and 
Somashekhara Nayaka. It was at this time that the latter’s wife 
Chennammaji attained eminence. It may be surmised that the two 
brothers were ruling jointly round about A.D. 1661, and that 
Chennammaji also held authority along with her husband. Evidently 
she was a woman of great administrative ability, since her husband 
allowed her to hold the reins of government, not only when he was 
ruling along with his brother, but even later on when he was himself 
the sole monarch. Towards the later part of his life, Chennammaji 
carried on the administration of the kingdom, though in the name 
of her husband. 

After his death in A.D. 1677, she assumed full command and 
ruled wisely and well for twenty-five years. The principal sources 
of information about her are a Kannada literary work entitled 
Keladi-nripa-vijaya, and an encyclopaedic work in Sanskrit called 
Shivatattwa-ratnakara, the author of which is Hiriya-Basappa Nayaka, 
the adopted son of Chennammaji. From these sources, as well as 
from epigraphs, we learn that this lady distinguished herself by an 
act of heroism of no mean order. She had the courage to offer 
shelter to Rajaram, a son of Shivaji, who had escaped from Raigarh 
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and was hotly pursued by the armies of Aurahgzeb. When the 
Mughal forces had the temerity to enter her State to capture 
Raja ram, she routed them so totally that she came to be regarded 
as a very great heroine. From Bedniir Rajaram was helped to escape 
to the strong fortress of Jinji. Chen n a mm a was thus able to 
save her tittle State in the north-west of modem Mysore from 
Mughal occupation. Aurahgzeb was so struck with her heroism that 
he honoured her bv sending her valuable gilts. Another art of 
her military prowess was the defeat of the Mysore army led by 
Dalavay Tunmappa, when she took his son captive. 

She founded rn memory of her husband a town called Somu- 
shekharapura on the banks of the Tuiig&hhadrS, and presented it 
to Brahmanas who were well versed m the Vedas. This act is an 
indication of her generosity and respect for learning. Me also 
learn (from the sources already mentioned) that she was deeply 
religious anti benevolent. She established permanent charities in 
her own name at a number of places such as Ilanaras, Rameshwuram, 
Tirupati and Shr'ishaila. In addition to these she built motjta* 
(monasteries) for the itinerant I.idgSyat monks (Jahgamas) and 
pn I i onized those of the Advaita (monistic) and Dwaita (dualifilic) 
sects also. It is said that she administered her kingdom so well that 
people said that there was no other ruler who could match Chenn* 
am map in nobility of character, prowess, charity and devout ness. 

I' mayam ma: When Aditya V’amta, king of Tra van core, died. 
llitTe was mm one to succeed him except I mayamma, the Ram of 
Attidgal, and her six minor .sons, lire Attingal family, though 
connected with the Tiavaneore family, was at that time an inde¬ 
pendent house owning extensive territories not subject to the control 
of Travail core. The real power in Travancore was then in the hands 
of a confederacy of Nityar nobles belonging to eight different 
villages. They burnt the royal palace and later poisoned the king. 
The nobles waited on Umayamma at Atlingal and assured her of 
their lovaltv, which was but a cloak for the treachery that they were 
contemplating. Their hired ruffians drowned five of the princes in 
a tank. The Rani with her surviving sou left Ruchencoita and went 
to Nedumahgiid. Her flight was the signal for the establishment 
of a reign of terror in the capital. Taking advantage of the chaotic 
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conditions of the State, a Mughal adventurer invaded Travancore, 
put the nobles to flight and established his rule in parts of south 
Travancore. 

Now was the time for Umayamma to act. With the help of 
Kerala Varma, a prince of the northern Kottayam family, she over¬ 
powered the adventurer in a battle at Tiruvattar and slew him. The 
refractory nobles and the assembly of priests in charge of the Shrl 
Padmanabha temple were forced to obedience. The Rani assumed 
control of affairs at Trivandrum, with Kerala Varma as her principal 
counsellor and commander of the troops. She secured the various 
treasuries and took steps to prevent defalcation. Unfortunately Kerala 
Varma died soon after ; it is suspected that he was assassinated. 

When her son Ravi Varma was installed on his coming of age, 
she left him a kingdom which enjoyed complete peace. Since she 
had become old and had no daughters to provide an heir to the 
throne, she adopted two princes — Unni Kerala Varma and Rama 
Varma — and two princesses from the Kolattunad house and made 
them heirs. She ruled from A.D. 1678-84. Van Rheed, a Dutch 
governor of Ceylon of the time, has left on record his estimate of 
Rani Umayamma as one “who not only rules Attingal but Travan¬ 
core itself.” 

Mahgamma: A lampoon by a contemporary writer, Chinna 
Venkanna, throws some light on Maiigamma's life. According to 
his account, she was a daughter of Tupakula Lingama Nayaka of 
Chandragiri and a courtesan of Tiruvellore (Chingleput district) 
called Kanaka. Beautiful and accomplished, young Mahgamma 
migrated probably in search of a career to the court of Vijayaraghava 
of Tanjore, where talented women had opportunities of rising to 
prominence. Vijayaraghava is said to have intended to take her 
into his harem, but she left Tanjore for some reason or other and 
married Chokkanatha Nayaka of Madura, whose heart she captured 
by her blandishments. The account, perhaps, a distorted one, may 
contain a kernel of truth. 

Mahgamma survived her husband and her son Rahgakrishna 
Muttuvlrappa Nayaka, and after the demise of the latter in 1689 
ruled the kingdom till 1707 as the regent during the minority of her 
grandson Vijavaranga Chokkanatha Nayaka. 
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The regenev of Mangamina was a critical jut tod in the history 
of the Nay aka kingdom of Madura, which was threatened on the 
one side by the Mughal fortes of Aurahgaeb that were Derating 
in south India, and on the other hy the rulers of Mysore, 1 an jure, 
Kan mad and Travail core. Mahgamma shrewdie decided that the only 
way of survival was to acknowledge the supremacy of the Mughal 
emperor; She agreed to pay him an annual tribute, and secured the 
goodwill of his officers and generals by suitable presents and bribes. 

Towards her other enemies she adopted a policy of firmness, 
and waged war upon them, on the whole successfully. Occasionally 
she had to buy ofl some of them with bribes, but that was a temporary 
expedient. Later, when she felt she was strong enough, she over¬ 
powered the enemy and exacted compensation, She had for her 
counsellor Narasappiah, great in strategy and administration and 
in private life a skilful player on the Sum (lute). 

Mahgamma's name is almost a household word in the south 
Tamil country. There art still in existence numerous avenues and 
choultries {tlhamimhtilas) built hy her as well as the lofty piles like 
those that now remain of die Nay aka palaces within the tort area of 
Trichinopoly, AIL these are monuments to the greatness of her 
rule. Her benefactions to temples ami gifts of agmhSratns to 
learned lkihmanas were numerous, but she was equally liberal in 
her endowments to Christian churches and Muslim dargUhs. The 
dargSh of B&ba Nattar Autiya at Trichinopoly was specially favoured 
and received grants of villages. Manurei has paid a handsome 
tribute to her benevolence and large-hearted tolerance. 

There is an interesting account of a social enactment in her 
reign. The Saurashtra weavers of Madura claimed the privilege of 
observing some ceremonies peculiar to Briihmanas. Mahgmnma 
first opposed the claim, but later sanctioned it. 

There arc conflicting reports about the end of her reign. 
According to one account, power was forcibly wrested irtnn her 
hands and transferred to her grandson, on his coming of age, and 
the queen perished in prison. Whatever may be the truth, 
Mai'tgamma’s place in history as a capable, enlightened and bene, 
ficent ruler is unchallengeable. 
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1- Women Saints and Poetesses 

Aftifurrieitttba : I hf, earliest poetess know ti so far til the history 
of Mu racin' literature is MahadainbS, also railed Mahadaisa or 
RtlpaT. She lived in the thirteenth century, when the Yadava kings 
reigned in Dcvagiri (Daulaiahad), 

VSmanicharya, a brahmin, lived in the town of Puri on the 
southern hank of the river Godavari. His u ife Mahadaisa was a very 
intelligent woman, well versed in scriptures, Vmnanaeharya and his 
wife acted as priests to the royal family. Once sunk- pandits from 
orlxr provinces came to Dcvagiri for discussion, when Mahadaisa 
refuted their arguments so success fully that king Mahadeo was very 
much pleased and made her a grant of five villages. 

The poetess Mahadaisa is said to be her grand daughter. She 
was married, but lost her husband when very young, and came hack 
to stay with her father’s family. She had from the beginning a 
religious bent of mind. Chakradhara, the founder of the Maha- 
nubbava cub, had come to Maharashtra and moved about, populariz¬ 
ing the philosophy of his cult. She became his disciple and followed 
him. She would ask him various questions both as regards his life 
and the philosophy he was preaching. These personal stories arc 
included in the books ItihUsa and Llld-chariita, and it is from 
her that we have some valuable information about her guru and 
his times. 

When Chakradhara went on a pilgrimage Hi Badn-Kedar, she 
was attending upon Govind Prabhu, the guru of Chakradhara, arid 
after the latter's death, she spent the remaining days of hei life in 
the company ol his disciple Nagatleo, who was her uncle. 

She was a staunch follower of the Mahamihhava faith, in which 
it is forbidden to worship anv other deitv than Krishna, Once she 
went to her brother Apalo’s house. She found sonic other deity 
worshipped there and returned forthwith. 
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In her last illness an abscess developed an one of her feet, and 
it. was thought necessary to open it. She said* “My guru docs not 
approve of ii T O Nagadeo. Moreover, I am nearing my cnd_ I 
would rather pass away than disobey my guru/ 1 After her death 
Naeadeo rightly remarked that ''the old woman was the guardian 
of the faiths 

Tlie piece of poetry for which she h well known k Dhauald 
(auspicious song to he sung in marriage), and ihis is how it came 
to be composed. Covind Prabhu once thought of getting married 
at a very advanced age. Tile march was arranged. As the celebra¬ 
tions continued, he asked MahadSisa to ting a song of her own, 
“What can I ring?” she exclaimed, “I cannot compose! 1 ' "Well,” 
said her guru, “begin with the words* Placing the feet of Chakra* 
dhara (Vkhrui) on my head/ " As soon as she heard this cue* she 
added in verse: “1 will compose in praise of Covinda/' and iherc 
after the words flowed spontaneously, She described the festivities 
at the marriage of Shri Krishna and Rukmift? and* without com¬ 
mitting anything to writing, completed the song then and there. 
This was the first part of the Dhavalc songs. The second part was 
completed at a later date. She composed another poem on Rukmipfs 
marriage, the lines of which begin with the mattikSs w or letters of 
the Marathi alphabet! in order. 

Thus to Mahadim guea the dkiiiu titin of being the first poetess 
of MfftiifbL 

Aluktabm: “Nivritti* Jiianadrv, So pan, MuktabST* F.kaiiatln 
Nnmadcv and TukHfam—those who sing these names with joy attain 
the auspicious abode (of Cod)/ 1 This is a couplet daily recited by 
the devotees of the Lord Vitthill of Pandharpur in their bhajnruis or 
devotional songs* in which Muktahal (A.Lb 127997) lias got the 
unique honour of being referred to as one of the pioneers of Var atari 
cult. The story of her Life is bound up with that of Jnanadev ; no 
separate Life of hers is known. She was the youngest child of 
Viithalpant Kulkarni of Apegaom on iIil- bank?- of the river Godavari, 
near Pisqhan, who married a daughter of one Siddhopant Knlkarni 
of Aland i. The girl was named Rakhamabai after marriage. For 
a long time the couple bad no issue, and Vitfhalpant. who bad already 
developed an indifference to worldly life and a craving for the search 
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of the Infinite, left home and went to Banaras. There he met Saint 
Ramanand, to whom he disclosed his heart’s desire. It is customary 
to become an anchorite with the permission of one’s wife, but when 
V itthalpant told him that he had no wife, Ramanand initiated him 
into the order of anchorites and named him Chaitanyananda. 

Rakhamabal spent her days at Alandl, praying to God that 
some day her husband might return. After some twelve years 
Ramanand happened to go to Ajandl while on his way to Rameshwar. 
There he saw a woman worshipping a sacred tree, and as he went 
along that road, she came forward and bowed to him. “May you be 
the mother of eight boys,” he said by way of blessing, at which she 
smiled sadly. Thereupon Ramanand inquired into her life-story 
and felt sure that Chaitanyananda must be her husband. So he 
returned to Banaras, taking Rakhamabal and Siddhopant with him. 
There he sent for Chaitanyananda and after due inquiry asked.him 
to return immediately to Aland! and resume the householder’s life. 
Vitthalpant obeyed. 

In the years that followed, four children were born to them. 
The first three were sons and were named Nivritti, Jnanadev and 
Sopan, and the youngest child was a daughter and was named Mukti. 

\ itthalpant had taught his children all that was necessary for a 
brahmin to learn, but the people of Alandl were not prepared to 
accept the family into their fold. They treated them as outcasts. 
‘A monk could not be a householder again,” they said, “and as the 
religious codes did not sanction the initiation of an anchorite’s son, 
the boys must go without that.” This meant that they were to be 
outcasts for life. When he asked for some penance, Vitthalpant was 
told that none except the ending of one’s life was prescribed in the 
scriptures. At this Vitthalpant, who was already tormented by the 
social boycott, got thoroughly disgusted with the world, went to 
Allahabad and threw himself into the Ganges at Prayag. His wife, 
too, followed him, and the four children were left orphans to face 
the consequences in an unsympathetic world. Muktabal was then 
not more than six years old. The two elder brothers went round 
the town begging for alms, while the youngest one took care of 
Muktabal. Jnanadev, the second brother, tried once more to per¬ 
suade the brahmins to invest them with the sacred thread, but it 
was of no avail. The boys were told to go to Paithan, which was a 
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scat of learning and a stronghold of religion in those days. There 
a conference was held to discuss the matter, but the decision was 
negative, and the children lost all hope of ever being readtililted 
into their caste. 

Bum of pure parents highly tic voted to Grxl, and brought up 
by a learned father full of the true spirit of renunciation, these gifted 
children had an education which was superior to that of many 
brahmins. Driven to exasperation bv the mocker) 1 of a cruel society. 
JftSnadev, the most intellectual of the group, assumed a challenging 
attitude. To the joke of brahmins, “You need not bother about 
purification, since your very names suggest greatness," lie rebutted. 
“Everyone is great, since the Atman (Self) pervades everything. 
Men, beasts and trees are all great." Defeated in argument, they 
named him to perform a miracle, which it is said, was wrought. 
This changed the attitude of the brahmins towards the boys to one 
of admiration in place of scorn and ridicule. Many anecdotes about 
their possessing supernatural powers grew current. The pandits of 
Ibiithan wrote a letter to the brahmins of Aland!, saying that the 
boys were far superior to oilier brainmns. and that there was no 
need of any penance nr initiation for them. Now the family bad 
some respite. 

jniinadev completed his studies of Vedanta and other philos¬ 
ophies and became a profound scholar, lie wrote his famous 
Jiiancshwafl, an exposition of the Bhogovad-Glta in the Marathi 
language. He began to hold discourses on the PurSnas, visit 
Pandharpur in the festival season and spend time there in the 
company of Namadev and other saints.- 

Muktabai was all along with her brothers during the years of 
trial, and as times changed, she also received her share of admira¬ 
tion and honour. She was also supposed to possess supernatural 
powers like her brothers. She was a saint now, and was initiating 
others into spirituality. Many a legend is current about her ability 
as a spiritual guide, 

One of these says that Juanadw with his brothers and sister 
once paid a visit to the shrine of Vitthal at Pandharpur, Saint 
Namadev, who always stayed there, was also sitting near the image 
of the deity. He thought that he was dearer to VithobE since he 
was always in His company. Jhanadev and his brothers saluted the 
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Lord Yirthal as also Namadev. Mofetabal, however, who could read 
Namadev’s innermoat thoughts, saluted the Lord, but refused to 
bow down before Naniadev, saving, “Merc staving in the company 
of Cod docs not make a man worthy of salute. Namadev does not 
deserve any, since he has had no spiritual guide as yet." A 
discussion arose, and it was decided that Namadev should go to 
Ajandi, where Cora Kumbha r, the potter, a well known saint of 
the time, should say whether Namadev was a perfect saint or nut. 

Accordingly Namadev went to AbmdT, and in the hr tana 
(devotional group-singing) which was held there, Com tested the 
saints who were assembled with a strip of wood in his hand. But 
as he drew near Namadev, the latter got upset. At this Gora said 
that N 5m a dev was a km-helm (raw) pot arid needed a guru to guide 
him. Then he was sent to Visoba Khethar, a disciple of f n ft n a dev, 
hut at one time his opponent. Namadev went to Visoba ami is 
said to have had a miraculous demonstration from him that there 
was not a place devoid of God’s presence in this world ; so it was 
loolisli on his part to consider himself superior to other saints who 
could not stay at Pan^harpur. Now Gura acknowledged him as a 
perfect saint. Muktablil also recognized him as such by bowing 
down to him. 

In another legend she is said to be the spiritual guide of 
Chiihgudev Vnteshuar, a yogi living on the bank of the river Tapi. 
He had his own disciples, but was himself without a guru. By this 
time die Lime til Jrianadev had spread far and wide, and ChahgadcY 
wished to make him his guru. When the request was made, 
fnanudev bade MuktlbaT to be the spiritual guide instead of 
himself. In many an ablutnga (song) of Chahgadev she is referred 
to as such. 

MuktabAI had an aptitude for composing verses. Very few of 
her abhaiigas have come down to us. and it is diflu ult to know 
how many she composed. Her most popular abbanga is Tiitiche 
Abhaiiga (The Song of the Door). Once, the story goes, Jniinadcv was 
annoyed with the people and locked up himself in his hut. When 
MuktabSJ knew this, she compiled some abbaitgas bringing to the 
notice of her luother that it does not become a saint to be milled 
over the follies of the world. In one of the verses she says, “An 
ascetic is pure in mind and forgives the offences of people. If the 
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is hot as fire owing to exasperation, a sage should with pleasure 
lie coed as water. If people hurt them with weapons of words, sain us 
should treat those remarks as pieces of advice. This universe is a 
single piece of doth woven wirh the one thread of Brahman ; so 
please open the door, O Jaineshwar," 

Many other legends extolling the greatness of JhSnadev, in 
which Mukrabai also is indirectly concerned, are extant, and it is 
difficult to sift the proportion of fact from fiction. Still, after 
making due allowance for fabrication and exaggeration, one is 
inclined in think that she was a very striking personality possessed 
ul many ill the qualities that made her brothers great. 

iTers was a brief rose!Ike life. She was struck by lightning and 
died when she was barely eighteen. 

funaimi A girl sat weeping on the steps of the temple of 
Pandharpur. “Why do you weep, child?" asked Dainashefr a tailor 
from a near-by town piling the girl or, the back, "It i* getting very 
late, where are your parents?" “I have none," replied the girl and 
wept all the more bitterly, “Then you will be mv child," said 
Dj nutshell, and bringing he, home, handed her over to Ids wife, 

I he incident happened some six hundred years ago, when 
llamashe|I went to the Vithoha temple to have a sight of the deity 
at the annual festival in Kirttika (OctobcT-November). This orphan 
girl, who was called Jam, came to be known afterwards as one of 
the most revered poet-saints, 

SIh is, however, a person of whose life-storv we know very 
little bin udk much. She is a poetess whose tibhafjgas are very 
popular and are recited in the fnrtarm and daily prayers up to this 
day, and much is made of the supposed incidents in her life. 

Mihipati, the writer of lihitkia--Jij(tya t supplies us with a few 
facts. According to him, jams father was Dama and her mother. 
Kririuid. They were low-caste people and came from Gahgakheda, 
a village near by, to visit Vithoha at Pandharpor. JanT accompanied 
them, bur after seeing the deity she resolved to snav on in the town. 
Diimasheti lived in a town named Narasi-brShman! in the district 
Of Pmbham (now in the State of Hyderabad), and he came to 
ibindbarpiir to have the danham (sight) of Vi{hob5 on the KarcrikT 
ekSdaahi day (eleventh day alter the new moon), as was the tnidi- 
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Eiun In the Varaltarl family. He had the good fortune of having 
as his son Namadev, who later became one at those venerable 
poet-saints who are remembered j n people's daily bhajana (devo¬ 
tional music). 

J,mf was eventually accepted into DamashetT's family as a 
fflsmnt-girl. She grew up in the company of young Namadev 
who \vas devoted to Vithoha. In course of time Namadev was 
raamed and had two children. After the death of his father. 
Ntlmadt V took up his tailing as a tailor, but his real interest lay in 
the composition aiabkaiigas t which he would sing in his kirtams at 
the temple door of Vijhoba. He had resolved to compose a fabulous 
number of abhaftgas. "I he task living too heavy for one person, he 
decided to take the help of his family members, each of whom was 
allotted a certain number of verses to compose. Jam too was allotted 
a lug number. So there are ebhangas in the name of Mama's 
mother, wife, sons and daughters. Jam's composition, however, 
excelled all others, for she imagined herself to he in the constant 
company of the Lord VlthobiL 

Whenever Jam was doing any household work, she thought that 
her Lord was keeping her company, bhe would wake up early in 
the morning and begin to grind corn for the family, and stories got 
current that the Lord Vithoha came to her help, One day 
Niimadev's mother heard someone talking in the hut of fain, and 
as she peeped inside, she saw another woman helping jam. On 
being tj instil Hied, she told her name as Vi th abac Now the mother 
understood that it must be Vithoha, and felt sorry For being suspi¬ 
cious about Janf. Another legend says that many a time Vithoha 
caine and partook of the meal with Namadev. One day Jam had 
gone to the farm to make dung cakes, "1 cannot relish my food 
without Jain,” said the deity. So jam was sent for, and then all 
parrook of the ii»od in great joy. 

Whatever may he the truth behind these legends, it seems 
cerimn that she had come to lie greatly adored by people in her 
lifetime, and that adoration still continues. One does not know how 
many Mangas she actually composed. Much of her composition 
seems to have been lost; but some three hundred abhahgas are 
associated with tier name to this day. Many of them seem to have 
been tampered with ; there are interpolations also; so it is dilQcult 
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to ascertain which [firmed her original composition. Blit there is no 
doubt of the fact thm her uMiaiigns arc popular, and have found a 
place iti the daily bhapntas of the VSrakarfs. 

Ktinhoffatrii: In the town of MaAgalveda, near Paiidharpur, 
there lived a dancing girt, Shyainn hy name. To her was horn a 
daughter, who was named Kanhopatra. The girl grew extremely 
beautiful. Her mother taught her to sing and dance and hoped to 
make ample money out of her performances, But ICanhopatra 
developed a dislike for such money-making and said that she would 
accept that person alone as a suitor who would lie equal to her in 
beauty, and so refused many. 

One day a group of Varakaris happened to pass along a street 
of MangaIvedti on their wav to Pandharpvir. They were singing 
songs in praise of Vitthal. “Of whom are you singing?" Kanhopaira 
inquired, “We me singing the praises of nui Land Vitrhai," they 
said. "He is kind and generous and the best of all persons.” "W ill 
He accept rac il I go to Hint?™ she asked. "Certainly," they replied, 
and the girl followed them to Pandharpur. She entered the temple, 
and when she saw the image of Vijthal, she was so much Idled with 
admiration for Him that she decided to dedicate her life to His 
service. She stayed there anti Bang and da met l every day before 
the deity. 

By this time the fame of her beauty had spread far and wide. 
The king of Bedar, who came to know of it. wished that she should 
adorn his harem, and sent sepoys to fetch her with instructions to 
use force, if needed. One day as she was singing in the temple as 
usual, the sepoys from Bcdar reached there. Everyone knew that 
protest would be of no avail, 

"I will accompany you,™ she quietly said to them, "hut before 
we start, let me have a sight of my Lord." The sepoys agreed and 
waited outside the temple, while she entered the innermost chamber. 
Placing her head at the feet of the deity, she said sobbing, "It is 
for You to decide, mv Lord, whether a devotee of Yours should fall 
a prey to the evil desires of a tyrant king. It is a challenge to Your 
greatness.™ The sepoys, who wailed and trailed, got tired, and 
forcing their way in, were startled to find her dead so over]lowered 
by emotion she had been. 
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The king, when he was informed of ir, was wild with rage* 
bur was prevailed ujxmi 1>v the priests to visit the temple. When 
he taw the image ui VilthaL he was so much enchanted with the 
sight that he came to believe the incident and himself became a 
devotee of the Lord* 

Kanhopitra lived in the fifteenth century* She composed devo¬ 
tional songs (abhangm) ; one does not know how many, for only a 
few have come down to us in oral tradition. In one of these songs 
she h:ivs: 

"O Vijhahalp I come to You as my last resort. 

For I am a wretch, poor and sinful ; 

I have no caste and know no etiquette ; 

Though I am not worthy of You, meet me p G V^habaL 
Let me rest at Your feet; for L Kanhopaira, am Your slave/* 

Bahmab&r: Of the Maharashtra saint-poetesses, BahinI (1623 
1700) is unique in having felt a record of her own story* She was 
burn in 1628 /VO. at a town named Dcugann, to the west of VcruLa, 
a place w r e1l known for its carved temples. Her father was Audco 
KulkarnT, a village scribe and her mother was named Jatiuklbai. 
For many years they had no child, and for this they practised 
auski lties, One day Audco saw in his dream a Brahman a who told 
him that he would be blessed with a daughter and two sons. Soon 
after UahtnT was born. When she was five years r>f age. her parents 
married her to a learned brahmin named Ratnakar Par hat, a 
widower aged thirty, who was a distant relative o[ the family. 
Bahinf afterwards had two brothers. 

SiHin after, owing to a family feud the parents bad to leave the 
place lor gtkxL At rite request of Aiideo, his son-in-law also pined 
them. At dead of night they started in search of a place to settle 
in. and finally chose Kolhapur, where they gut shelter in the veranda 
of a learned brahmin named BfihirSmbhai- Of all the places thev 
had visited. Panclharpur seem* to have left a lasting impression on 
Rahim's mind* She was filled with devotion at the sight of Vithoba. 
and forgot her worries on hearing the recitation of Tukarlm's 
abhiittgas. Soon BahirSmbhat received the gift of a cow r and a calf, 
which, in response to a dream, he donated to Audeo* BahinT fed 
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and milked the cow. and the calf got so much attached to her that 
it followed her everywhere* 

At this time Jayaram-SwamT, a well known performer of knrtona 
(devotional musical discourse) had come to Kolhapur, and his per¬ 
formances had grown very popular. Bahinfs parents attended them 
with her, mid the calf too followed. One day some people, thinking 
tile calf to be an intruder, drove it out. At this the calf began to 
Meat, and BahinT also could not help sobbing. The incident drew 
the attention of Jayaram-swiimi, who called the calf bath and 
caressed both ii and the jjirl. 1 his was reported to BahuiT s husband, 
who, disliking the attention of Jayaram-swaml to his wife, severely 
punished her. 

When Jayarara-swamT came to know of this, he said to him. 
■‘You don’t know what a good fortune you have in your wife, She 
Is a yoga-bhrashlti (a former yogi under a temporary lapse), She 
is extremely religious and dutiful. But you are her husband, and 
what more can I say to you ?" 

Bahtin lay unconscious for three days. When she regained 
consciousness, she saw her parents and her husband sitting by her 
Hide. But she was too weak to move, She felt that she had seen 
the image of Verbal before her : Tnkrnam also had appeared to her 
and told her to be steady. She recovered in due course, hut was 
completely changed: she spent her time in the recital of Tukuram s 
ubhuiigas. 

She rose in the esteem of people, who began to come for a sight 
of her. Again her husband felt jealous and decided to leave her 
and retire to a forest. Bahim Felt very sad at this and resolved to 
give up her life in case that would happen. Strangely enough, on the 
eve of his departure, ho was suddenly taken ill and grow restless. 
Biihinl patiently mused him. Thinking that it whs perhaps due to 
his abusing rhe saints, he repented and felt hotter. Then the whole 
family moved to Dehii, where they regularly listened to the klrtina 
of TukSraiit. 

Here also they had difficulties. Some people did not like the 
idea of a brahmin couple calling themselves disciples of Tukitfim, 
who was of a low caste. But this time Bahim'* husband stood by 
her, and she canto to he respected by people all the more. 

She had a liking for yoga, though she was not formally initiated 
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into it. One day when her husband had gone to Poona, she, with 
the permission of her mother, went and sat in the owari or pilgrim 
quarters. As she herself has said: “I meditated there continuously 
for three days. In the end ] felt as if Tukaram had come before 
me, put his hand on my head and asked me to compose. I do not 
know whether it was a dream or a reality. Hut 1 felt so happy and 
elated! I got up and went to the river to bathe. As soon as I 
came out of the river, worth flowed from my mouth, I do not 
know how." 

She had a daughter and a soil horn to her, and it seems that 
she lived at Dehu as long as Tukaram was there. She docs not tell 
us anything of her subsequent life. In the verses she composed as 
a last message to her son, she speaks about her previous births, and 
ii seems she knew beforehand the time of her death. 

VenSbSt: Venabai, the disciple of Ramadas, was a contem¬ 
porary of BahtnabaT and, like her, spent the first years of her life 
id Kolhapur. It was there that both of them had to face the trial 
that i hanged ihc whole course of their lives. It is interesting to 
see dial the life-period of Vcijabal (1627-78) almost coincides with 
that of Shivaji (1630-80). 

Vcnabal was born in a brahmin family named Deshpandc. She 
was a child widow. In both her father's and mother’s family the 
worship of Ruma was traditional. She was taught to recite the 
Adhyatma Rdtndyana since she was a child. The families had also 
an admiration for die c ult of Ramadas, which had recently sprung 
up in Maharashtra. So she grew up in an atmosphere of devotion 
to Ram a, and her widowhood must have helped to increase her 
religious bent. 

When she was twenty, she stayed with her mother-in-law at 
Miraj. One day, as she sat reading the Bhagavattt, Saint Ramadas 
visited the house in his daily round l<>r alms. He was interested 
to see a young woman reading the Rhfigavitta. "Do von follow what 
yon read, my child?” he inquired. "No sir, but I am trying to." 
was her reply. Then she asked him certain questions about jiva 
(soul) and Shiva. Ramadas put them and their answers into a verse 
and gave the piece to her to learn by heart. 

After some time she went to her father's house at Kolhapur. 
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Ramadas was there, and his kirtana was drawing crowds. Venabal 
attended them and was so much charmed with him that scandal 
spread. Her parents tried to dissuade her from her path, but in 
vam. In their anxiety to save the good name of the family, they 
are said to have poisoned her. While she lay suffering, Ramadas 
suddenly appeared and touched her body with a stick. Immediately 
she felt all right, only her skin turned dark. 

This was a turning point in Venabal’s life. She left her people 
and followed Ramadas as his disciple. She served her guru, and 
educated herself by listening to kirtana and the Puranas for six years. 
The germ of poetry that was dormant in her now flowered, and 
she began to compose. Seeing her ability, her guru admitted her to 
his order, allowed her to perform kirtana and sent her to Miraj to 
lay the foundation of a monastery for the spread of his cult. 

Once Gagabhat, a learned brahmin from Banaras, is said to 
have gone to meet Ramadas at Pandharpur with a view to holding 
discussions with him on philosophy. Then Ramadas sent for Venabal 
and asked her to take the Dasabodha and explain the monistic 
doctrine taught therein. On listening to her able discourse, Gagabha* 
returned satisfied about the greatness of her teacher. 

After the coronation of King Shivajl, there was a gathering of 
t e followers of Ramadas at Sajjangad under the auspices of the 
saint himself. All the disciples, including Shivajl, had to give 
demonstrations in kirtana, and Venabal also gave one. All her 
poetry is in praise of Rama, and the best known piece is Sitd-swayam- 
wm (Sita s Choice of a Husband). Of the smaller compositions, Kaula 
(A Charter of People’s Happiness) is widely recited. 

Thus, after a strenuous service of more than twenty years at 

J Ilraj ’ she went on her annual visit to Sajjangad. Her health, which 
was never up to the mark since the poisoning incident, was by now 
completely shattered. One day Ramadas asked her to prepare for 
dinner certain dainty dishes, in which she was an expert, and then 
to stand up and perform kirtana. At the end of the kirtana, as she 
ait her self at the feet of her master, her soul left the frail body and 
was united with the Supreme Being. 


k kabat When people speak of women disciples of Ramadas, 
name of Akkabai is invariably mentioned with that of Venabal. 
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She was the daughter of Rudrajlpant Deshpande of Karhad. 
Chimanabal was her original name, though she was popularly called 
Akka, which is a term applied to the eldest sister in a family. She 
was a child widow, and, like Venabal, seems to have had religious 
bent of mind from early childhood. Ramadas, towards the 
beginning of his career, while touring round the districts of Satara 
and Kolhapur, visited Karhad, and there Akkabal happened to 
listen to his discourses. She was so much filled with admiration 
for the cause he was espousing that she decided to dedicate her life 
to the spread of the cult of Rama worship. But Ramadas wanted to 
test her tenacity first. So he asked her to stand neck-deep in the 
cold water of a river for three days reciting a certain mantra (sacred 
formula), which she patiently did. Being thus satisfied with the 
sincerity of her devotion, Ramadas asked her to join his band of 
workers and put her in charge of the kitchen department at Chaphal. 

Her abilities gradually unfolded there, and in the years to come 
she proved herself to be one of the ablest and most trusted disciples 
of Ramadas. She went round and collected alms, and became the 
head of the monasteries at Chaphal and Parli. She was also one of 
those few who were privileged to look to the daily needs of the saint 
and to be present at his death-bed. She lived long after the demise 
of Ramadas. 

The years that followed were full of unrest. The struggle 
between the Marathas and Aurangzeb was at its worst. Sambhajl 
was put to a cruel end, and Rajaram had to flee to Jinjl for safety. 
The monasteries at Chaphal and Parli w'ere also threatened, and the 
idols of Rama at both these places had to be shifted and hidden. 
It is no small compliment to Akkabal’s ability that she managed 
these monasteries well for more than thirty years during those times 
of trouble. 

After the death of Aurangzeb, Shahu returned to the Deccan 
and took the reins of his kingdom. He visited Parli in person and 
requested Akkabal and her colleagues to help him as they had 
helped his grandfather Shivajl. Akkabal honoured him as their 
chief and promised him every kind of help. At the same time she 
requested him to make permanent arrangements for the management 
of these monasteries, since she had grown old and could no longer 
stand the strain of the responsibility. Shahu accordingly sent for 
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Gangadharpant, the grandson of the elder brother of Ramadas, and 
made the post a hereditary one. She spent the remaining ten years 
of her life at Parll and died in the year 1721 A.D. 

2. Women in Politics and Administration 

Jijabai : Jijabai (1594-1674) was the daughter of Lakhfiji 
Jadhavrao, a descendant of the Yadava kings of Devagiri, and a 
powerful Sardar at the court of Nizam Shah of Ahmednagar. In 
A.D. 1605 she was married to Shahajl, son of Malojl, who received 
from Nizam Shah the jagtr (land grant) of Poona and Supa and the 
fortresses of Shivnerl and Chakan. 

Shahajl and Jijabai spent some happy years, but it was not long 
before a situation developed which found Shahajl and his father-in- 
law Jadhavrao in opposite camps. Jadhavrao crossed over to the 
side of the Mughals of Delhi, but Shahajl remained a staunch 
supporter of Nizam Shah, and rose to be his chief counsellor and 
lieutenant. Thus Jijabai had to choose between her loyalty to her 
father and that to her husband. She threw in her lot with her 
husband. Her strong sense of duty which set aside all other senti¬ 
ments, her courage and fortitude that made light of adversity and 
her self-respect which set a great value on freedom were the high¬ 
lights of Jijabal’s character, which she later passed on to her son 
Shivaji, the founder of the Maratha empire. 

When Shahajl, after one of his reverses in battle, was fleeing 
before the armies of Jadhavrao, Jijabai was expecting a baby and 
could not keep pace. Shahajl, trusting in the goodness of a father’s 
heart, left her behind, confident that no harm would come to her 
at the hands of her father, although Jadhavrao had become his 
own enemy. 

But Jijabai, when asked by her father to go to his place, refused 
and chose instead to stay at the fort of Shivnerl. She had by now 
observed the plight of the land of the Marathas being overrun again 
and again by the armies of the Mughal emperor of Delhi and the 
Muslim kings of the south, and prayed earnestly to Shivai, the 
guardian-deity of Fort Shivnerl, that she might be blessed with a 
son who would put a stop to these unsatisfactory conditions and 
found a kingdom of the Marathas in Maharashtra which would be 
free bom the tyranny of the Mughals. Her earnest prayers were 
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granted, and to her was born a son whom she named ShivajI after 
the name of the goddess Shival. 

History has repeatedly shown that great men had even greater 
mothers. ShivajI too owed his greatness to the inspiration of his 
mother. His strong character was built under Jijabal’s guidance and 
care. Not only did she fire young ShivajI’s imagination with the 
idea of a free Maharashtra but she also imbued him with great ideas 
of tolerance, justice and fair play. It was not a power-mad monster 
that Jijabal hoped to make of her son, but a real great king, who 
would have at heart the common weal and progress of his subjects. 
All her energies were devoted to this end. 

Shahajl, who had meanwhile become the chief minister of ‘All 
‘Adil Shah of Bijapur, found that young Shivajl’s ideas of throwing 
off the yoke of the emperor were conflicting with his own duties, 
and thought it better to send him to Poona to stay with his mother. 
Here ShivajI learnt the rudiments of administration from his 
mother, who managed ShahajI’s jagir of Poona. 

When ShivajI met Afzalkhan and killed him at the foot of Fort 
Pratapgarh, his mother, who was fully aware of the plans, sat 
anxiously praying for his safety and when finally he came out 
successful, joyously bade the poet Ajnandas to sing of this in 
a ballad. 

When in a game of chess Jijabal checkmated ShivajI, he asked 
her to name the price of her win. She characteristically demanded 
that Fort Kondana, which was only sixteen miles south-west of 
Poona and stood within their direct view, be captured from the 
Mughals. For this purpose she sent for Tanajl, a henchman of 
ShivajI, who held her in as high esteem as her son. Tanajl postponed 
the marriage ceremony of his son to go on this mission. The fort 
was won, but Tanajl lost his life. 

In 1666 , when ShivajI left for Agra, we find that Jijabal was 
appointed head of the council of regency for the little kingdom of 
Poona during his absence. 

Jijabal had taught ShivajI to hold all women in great respect, 
and he instructed his soldiers to honour all women, and rigidly 
enforced it. It was also at the inspiration of his mother that ShivajI 
scrupulously followed the policy of religious toleration. 

It was the popular belief that when a Hindu was forcibly 
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converted to another religion, he was for ever lost to Hinduism, in 
spile of his own feelings to the contrary. To combat dm pernicious 
notion, which depleted the ranks of rhe I hndiis, Jijabai reconverted 
hajajr Nirnbalkar to Hinduism, and to show that a reconvert to 
Hinduism was of no less status than any other Hindu, she gave in 
marriage to Bajaji her own grand daughter Sukhiihat. the daughter 
of Shi eap, 

She lived till the age of eighty, watched the growth of the 
Marii(ha power, and after witnessing the coronation of ShivajI, passed 
away peacefully in the village of PSchad at the foot of Fort Raigarh. 

TiirabOi: TarahaT (1675-1761) was a daughter of Harablrarao 
Mohite and was married to Raja ram, son of Shivajf. She was bnrh 
able and ambitious, had imbibed the spirit of the times and tried 
hard to stop the advance of the Mughal armies. According in some 
Muhammad:! ii writers, she showed better spirit than Rfijarfim. 

Undoubtedly she was a woman of great intelligence and adminis¬ 
trative ability, and all, including the Mughal writers, admit that 
it was due to her opposition that Auraftgadr could not found a 
kingdom in the Deccan during the seven years following the death 
of Rajaiam. Shu took charge of the armies, arranged them, moved 
from fortress to fortress and made it impossible for the Mughal 
armies to stay in the Deccan. 

After the death of her husband she tried to secure the succession 
fur In 1 : snn in place of Shahu, the son > '! Sambhsjl. This started a 
civil war. which eventually led to the foundation of a collateral ruling 
family at Kolhapur. 

AhalyabSl: “Khandup is living, while Ahalya is dead. I 
shall take it that way, child. Don't be a satl and follow your 
husband even in death. Please listen to mo," poor old Malhararao 
was entreating AhalySbai (1735-95), his daughter-in-law, 

Ji was in rhe year 1754. The l’eshwi's brother Raghoha 
I Raghunath) besieged the fort of Kumbhcri, and MalhSrarao liolkai 
was tile re to help him. Ills son Khanduji and da ugh n T-injaw 
AhalySbai were also with him in the camp. One afternoon a 
cannon ball struck KhandQjl, and he died. It was a great blow to 
Malhararao, for Khanduji was his only son. His daughter-in-law, 
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who was hardy twenty, was a woman of great courage and decided 
to be a sad, as was customary in those days. But Malharario 
persuaded her not to do so, since site was his only hope and solace 
in this life. 

She w as the daughter of one Manakojl Shinde of Chaute, in the 
district of Aurartgalmd. In the year 1743 the Peshwa’s army 
happened to encamp near that village. MalhArarao llolkar was also 
accompanying him with his army. The Peshwfi happened to see 
Abalya, (he eight-year old child of ManakojT and was favourably 
impressed with her. She could not he called beautiful, but 
on account of her pleasant looks and behaviour he wished to see 
her well settled by.marriage into some Sardar's family, Malhararao, 
his trusted assistant, was there with his family. His son Khan doji 
was thought to be a lit bridegroom for her. The marriage was 
settled and was celebrated with great pomp, 

’lit their utter disappointment, however, Khanduji turned out 
to be a very indolent, pleasure-seeking and irresponsible person, and 
though he never ill treated his wife, he did not much care for her. 
AhalyabaT, on the contrary, grew tip into an intelligent and dutiful 
woman, whom Malhararao could entrust with the responsibilities of 
stare affairs. And he coached her in the collection oE revenue, 
writing ol dispatches and in the management of the army. Many 
a time he also took her with hint in his campaigns. 

Two children —a son named Malerao and a daughter Called 
MuktfihaT—were born to her, and must have made her forget the 
disappointments of her married life. But they too were to add to 
the misery of the last hours of her life. 

Once nhe decided not to follow her husband as a sati, she 
diverter) alt her energies u> the affairs of (he State. She had an 
inborn religious bent, which grew deeper w ith strokes of misfortune. 
She had come to see the futility of worldly happiness and cared more 
for religion, devoting a good many hours every day to reflection, 
prayer and scriptural study. 

After the death «f Malhararao, Mak-r3o. her son. was nominally 
made the subahdar. But she was the ruler de facto, since Malerao 
was not competent. The Peshwa had known her ability, and even 
after Maleraodeath she continued to he in charge of the State, 
Tukojirao, the adopted sou, being in charge ui the army only. She 
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was a good administratrix and an impartial judge. Conciliation and 
kindness were Iter watchword, but she could be stem when occasion 
required it. In the beginning of her reign, die Chandra vats, a 
Rajput clan, rose in revolt against her. Their territory had been 
transferred by their ruler to Malhararao to be annexed to the State 
of Indore, As soon as the hirer died, they tried to gel rid of the 
Holkars rule. 1 ukojr Ilolkar, her gerund, was away on duty in 
north India, hut she did not wait. She collected whatever forces she 
could, led it personally and put down the revolt. Similarly, certain 
llliil tribes in Sarpura grew troublesome. She arrested their leader 
and put him to death. This strong action of hers quelled the rest¬ 
less elements in the State, so much so that they never troubled her 
again. Anant FandJ, the well known Marathi Shahir, was going 
through the Satpura Hills, when the BhiU waylaid him. But when 
they came to know that he was going to Aludyabal, they escorted 
him safely to her. 

She was very unlucky in her son, who proved to be a weak- 
minded boy. Later he developed madness and eventually succumbed 
to it. When Raghoba, the uncle of the ruling PcdnvS, saw the State 
without an heir, he thought of invading it, so that he might get 
money. But Ahalyahin, though in grief, did not forget her self- 
respect. She organised a regiment of women and sent word to 
Raghoba; "It seems that you want to meet me in the field. I am 
prepared. 1 am but a woman, and it will not add to your glory 
even if I am defeated. But think of the consequences in case ihr 
reverse happens.'’ The message wan eloquent enough. Raghoba 
changed his mind and informed her that his was a visit of 
condolence, 

’i cars passed somewhat peacefully. But towards the end of her 
life she had the mortification of seeing her dear daughter Mllktabii 
bum herself cm the funeral pvre of her husband as a sad. It was too 
great a shock for her body and mint]. She retired to her palace and 
for three days remained w absorbed in grief that she practical I v took 
no food and never uttered a word. She continued to live a rigid 
life of austerity till she died on 13th August, 1795. 

“ Hie success of Ahalya Race in the internal administration of 
her domains," in the words of Sir John Malcolm, whose knowledge 
Of MarathS affairs of the time was based on personal investigations, 
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"livas altogether wonderful, 1 ... In the most sober view that tan be 
taken of her character, she certainly appears, within her limited 
sphere, to have been one oi the purest and most exemplary rulers that 
ever existed/' 3 

The many good things that Ahalyabal did remain as monu¬ 
ments to her piety in the form of highways, wells, ghats, rest-houses 
and temples. The most noteworthy among them are the road from 
Calcutta to Barnras and the temples of Somianatha in Saurashtm, 
of Vishnu at Cava and of Vishwcshwara at Banlras. 


1 9omc •“•onts uj !gg natty kepr ai Matirriiwar, [tie old cnptial nf the Holkin, and 
recently brought tn light {I’Toeetdings, Indian HUtnmvi Retards Cnmmimmt, Herein fc>cr, 
ti>30) by SartLtr Ran fliilmdur Kibe, M.A,, IJejiuty Prime Minister. Indart Slate, "show 
what a trad mg part ilie pi miis lady Ah.ilya H5i cm A in jhe Minim: ntad nf the time.” 

*U. C. MijiuniW, K. C, Kuytiiamlhuri and Kalikinkar JJaiw, .-in dUfaftit-rr/ History 
of India, )ip. 679-80, 
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CHAPTER XIX 


GREAT HINDU WOMEN IN GUJARAT AND 
SAURASHTRA 

1. Three Distinguished Women 

Mayanalla : Mayanalla or MinaladevI, as she is popularly 
known, was the daughter of Jayakeshin, a king of the Kadamba 
dynasty in Karnataka. She is famous as the mother of Siddharaja 
Jayasimha (1094-1143 A.D.), the great Chalukya king of Gujarat 
who ruled at Anahillavada Patan in north Gujarat. Siddharaja’s 
father Karna I (1064-94 A.D.) died when Siddharaja was a child. 
During the minority of the latter Mayanalla managed the affairs of 
the State in co-operation with the old ministers and councillors, and 
was an able adviser to the king even after he assumed full responsi¬ 
bility of government. She is still remembered in Gujarat as an 
able and just administrator, as a queen mother who took very great 
and sympathetic interest in the well-being of the people and also as 
a builder of remarkable monuments. 

Siddharaja Jayasimha is the most remembered of all the kings 
of Gujarat. He still lives in folk-literature and folk-dramas, and like 
Vikrama and Bhoja, has almost become a legendary figure. He was 
a great conqueror and created a vast Gujarat empire. He was a 
great builder of monuments and a true patron of learning. It appears 
that Mayanalla took very keen interest in the upbringing of the 
young sovereign, and made him a memorable ruler. There is no 
doubt that Siddharaja was inspired by Mayanalla in many of his 
vvar kke exploits. The fact has been attested by an incident described 
in the Prabandha-kosha (1349 A.D.) of Rajashekhara-suri. 

^ hen Siddharaja returned after conquering Malwa and the 
baids began to praise him, he spoke the following verse in dejection: 

I wish that no mother would give birth to a son that achieves a 
great good fortune after her death/' 

During her regency Mayanalla had built two famous lakes, 
which are to be seen to this day. One is Mlnalasar or Munsar near 
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Vtramganj, and another is Malav at DhAvatakka or Uholka in 
A Inner labful. According to a tradition widely current in Gujarat, 
there was the house of a courtesan abutting the proposed site of 
the lake Malav, anti the lake would not be symmetrical unless that 
house was acquired. Maya nail a offered a big sum for the house, 
but the owner refused to sell it saying, “I shall be famous with your 
lake. Maya nil I la did not coerce her, which she could very easily 
have done. As a result of this there came to be a saying in Gujaratf, 
‘ If you want to see justice, gu to Dholka and have a look at the 
lake Malav,” 

A pious act of Mayan alia which has historical importance was 
the remission of the tax on pilgrims going to Somanatha. As is well 
known, Sotnanaiha was one of the greatest Shaivitc places of 
pilgrimage in medieval India, and thousands of pilgrims from all 
parts of the country were visiting it. The rax levied on die pilgrims 
yielded an annual income of seventy-two lakhs, according to the 
Pm bandha-chin tam a ni. 

As described in the Pfabandhas, mire Mayagalia started on a 
pilgrimage to Somanatha. When she reached Babulod, she saw 
some Shaiva sit d hits (holy men) being harassed by the revenue 
officers of the State, since they could not pay the tax. The satlhus, 
unable to visit the sacred place, were returning with tears in their eyes, 
Mayan alia was so overcome by iho incident that site herself turned 
away. On her way hack, she met Siddharaja, her son, who requested 
her to come to Somanatha. But she replied, "I shall come to the holy 
shrine and take food only if this tax is remit ted.” Siddharaja gave 
his consent, called the revenue officers and passed the necessary orders. 
Then MayapallS accompanied by him, went to Somanatha. 

Mhyanalla is also referred to in contemporary literature. One 
\ashasluhandra has written a Sanskrit phiv entitled \hulrita- 
kuntudachandra-prakaram depicting a learned dispute in ibe court 
of Sidclhar.lja Javasimha between the leaders of the rival sects of 
Jainism, Shwctambaras and Digambaras. Tin: Sliwetambaia leader 
was Y'adi Deva-suri, and his rival was Kumudnchandra. Siddharaja 
himvell presided over the debate. One of tile topics of the debate 
was whether women could attain salvation. According to the 
Digambaras, women cannot attain salvation, while according to the 
Shwctambaras they can. Deva suri averred that those women who 
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have satttca (inner quality of goodness) could attain salvation, and 
cited the names of chaste women like Sita from mythology- Among 
the great contemporary women, the name of Queen-mother 
Mayan alia was also mentioned, according to the aliowe-named book. 
This reference speaks for the high honour accorded to her by her 
contemporaries. 

NaikTdevf was the mother of Bala Mularaja or 
Mu la raja II. who ruled at Anahilluiada Paran for two years from 
1176-8 A.IX According to the Prabandhd<chirU2mani, NiukTdevT was 
a daughter of King Paramardin, who may be identified with King 
Paramadi or Shivachitra (1147-75 A.D.) of the Kadamba dynasty. 
Only one historical fai t is known regarding the life of Naikldevf, 
but that is remarkable enough to immortalize her name in history. 
Her Ktm Mularaja was a minor, as the adjective b~da (child) prefixed 
to his name suggests. During his reign there was a Muslim invasion 
in Gujarat. r l he Gujarat chronicles do not mention the name of 
the invader, but on the basis of historical evidence it may be surmised 
that he was none other than Muhammad Churl. Prtibdiidfm- 
chintZmani says that NiikTdevI kept her son on her lap, fought with 
the enemy and defeated him in a mountain pass called CidaragbatP 1 * 
This pass has not been identified as yet, lmt it may be somewhere 
at the loot of Me. Abu, which was the northern defence outpost of 
Gujarat. The Muslim chronicles also say that the king of Naharwfila 
■f.\ iili hitlat adaj was a child, that he had a powerful army and many 
elephants, and that the Muslims were defeated anti had to retreat. 
Of course, the Muslim chronicles have wronglv mentioned the name 
the ruler as Bhlmadeva—an error which "can easily he explained. 
Mularaja died very shortly after this invasion and was succeeded bv 
Ilhimadeva II, who ruled for not less than sixty-four years. 

h is unfortunate that we do not know tmvthing more about the 
life and work of this brave queen Nuikldevl. 

AvupamS: Vasrupala and Tcjahpala (fim half of the 
t iirteenth century A.D.) arc two famous names in the history of 
ujai.ii. I hey were brothers and came from a Jama family belong¬ 
ing to the Pragv3ta (I’orvad) community. They were ministers ol 
Krng Vlradhavala of Dholka, who was a feudatory of King UhTnta- 
tkv:i 11 of AnahillavSda Papin. Both rhe brothers were not only 
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shrewd politicians and successful generals, bur also great patrons 
of learning, men of religious devotion and great builders of monu¬ 
ments such as the temples on Mt, Abu and Alt. Girniir. Anupama 
was the wife of Tejahpahi, the younger brother. She was the 
daughter of Dhartmiga, ?i merchant from the town of Chandra van 
at the foot of Mt. Abu. Both the brothers respected Anupamws 
advice in all matters. It was on her advice that the Abu temple, 
that magnificent specimen of Indian architecture and sculpture, 
better known nowadays as Del war a temple, was built by Tejahpdla, 
The pTabuntlhu-kosha (Singh! Series Edition, p. 101) oi Rajasliekhara- 
sfiri states that while going on a pilgrimage to tin: Jaina holy places 
in Saurashtra, Vastupala and Tcjahpiila went to bury their wealth, 
amounting to a total of about one lakh, near a village called I fadalaka 
(modern Had a IS. near [Jlrandhuka in the Ahmediibad district). 
There, while digging the earth, they got more wealth. Vastupala 
asked AnupamS as to what should be done with this treasure, 
Amipumft replied: '"It may be kept on the peaks of the mountains, 
so that it may not fall into the hands of some others, as it has fallen 
into ours.” And Vastupala and Tejahpala spent it in building 
temples on Girnar and Abu, and leading sanghas (pilgrim caravans) 
to the holy place of Shammjaya. 

The advice of Anupama has conic true, and no public work of 
Vastupala and Tejahpala,— and their public works as descriljcd in 
the old chronicles number several hundred—except the temples on 
Aim and Girnitr, has been preserved to this day. Anupama con¬ 
stantly supervised the building of the Abu temple and it was at 
her instance that the artisans working there were provided with 
amenities about food, rest, etc. It is generally believed that the 
Aim temple, which is called Lunavasati in old chronicles, was built 
in memory of Vastupalas elder brother Luniga. But inscriptions 
in the temple itself mention that it was built for the spiritual welfare 
of Tejahnala's wife Anupama and son Lunaaiiidia, 

Anupama took keen interest in literature and philosophy- She 
was praised bv the followers of six philosophical systems as shad- 
thmhana-matS, or the mother of six darshanas (systems of philos¬ 
ophy). on account of her ecjual treatment of all in the matter of 
patronage and donation. She has been credited with the composi¬ 
tion of Ktiiikatiit kavya, which has been mentioned as her own work 
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(PurZUdtia-prabiitidfui-sa mgrahaj p, 63). We arc also told about two 
reciters of religious stories, both known as Fippalacharva, who had 
won a large prize from Tejahpaia and Amipama by singing before 
them the life of Sail Chandanabala. 

W l 1 also know from the Praha ncJhas and allied works that 
Vaatupala and Tejahpala built a lake called Atnipamasara on 
Shatrunjaya in honour of this wise lady. The Samara Rasu (J3I5 
AJD.) of Ambadeva-curi, an old Gujarati poem composed about a 
century after the construction of the lake, mentions it in the course 
of a description of pilgrimage to Shnrruiijnva. 

Anupama died before her husband Tejnhpata, The Frabandha- 
ckintanumi has narrated a t haracteristic incident in this tonnecrion: 
On her death Tejahpal^ u as smitten with grief. Then Achat va 
Vijayasena (his family preceptor) came and assuaged his soimw. 
^ hen I ujuhpala had partially recovered his self-command, he was 
a little ashamed of himself, and the Achirva said to him: "We have 
come to see this fraud of yours." Vasin pula asked the revered 
teacher what this meant. He said: “When Tcjahpala was a boy, I 
asked tor him from Dharajjga the hand of the maiden Anupama 
in marriage, and arrangements Were concluded. Afterwards he 
heard of ihi: lack of beauty of the maiden, ami m order to break 
olT the engagement, he offered the Ksheiraprda in the shrine of Jfe;i 
Chandraprahha eatables and other things w orth eight Dram mas. 
Now he is despondent on account iff the pain of separation from her. 
Of these two phases, which is truer” Thus reminded, TcjnhpSh 
made his heart Firm. 

1 he PiiriitMnii-Imjbiiiitihii’Satfigralui quotes a Sanskrit verse 
intcred by a contemporary poet in praise of Anupama: "Laksliinl 
(the goddess of wealth) is fickle, the spouse of Shiva is Chandl (the 
icrrihk-J, Sit chi (wife of tndra, king of the gods) has the fault of 
having a co-wife, Gahg3 goes downwards, Sara swat 7 (the goddess of 
learning) possesses merely the virtue of speech, bin in contrast (to 
<dl of them) Anupama is Anupama (incomparable)." 

2, Some Saint-Poetesses 

Now we w’ould review very briefly the life and works of a few 
women irom Gujarat who wore both saints and poetesses, 1 

1 For many of the detail« in thb lection 1 ant Indebted to a paper tcml !«-f<ire the 
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Krishndbal: She was a Nagar brahmin. Her chief work is 
Sitaptii Kaiichali (Slta’s Bodice), depicting an episode from the 
Ramayana. She also wrote some stray poems pertaining to the life 
of Shrl Krishna. 

Gavaribai : She, too, was a Nagar brahmin and was a resident 
of Dungarpur. She was horn in 1759 A.D. and was married at the 
age of five or six, but she became a widow very shortly. She applied 
herself to learning and also to devotion. Later she wrote a large 
number of poems. We are told there is a manuscript containing 
six hundred and fifty-two of her devotional lyrics, very few of which 
have been printed. According to the same authority, she is stated 
to be the best among the known poetesses of medieval Gujarat. 

Puribai: Nothing is known about her life. Her poem Sita- 
mahgala is well known, and women of some castes in Gujarat recite 
it at the time of marriage. 

Divalibai : Her father was a brahmin from Dabhoi near 
Baroda, who in the great famine of A.D. 1781, found it difficult to 
maintain her and entrusted her to a monk. The monk educated 
her and taught her the Ramayana and other religious books, and she 
became a staunch devotee of Rama. Finally she settled down in 
Baroda. We do not know the dates of Divallbal’s birth and death. 
She has composed hundreds of stray poems on incidents from 
the life of Rama, mostly his birth, childhood play, marriage and 
coronation. 

Radhabai : This lady was a Maharashtra brahmin residing at 
Baroda. Not much is known about her life, except that she was a 
disciple of a holy man called Avadhutanatha, whom she accepted as 
her guru in A.D. 1834. Radhabai has written a number of devo¬ 
tional poems in a language which is a mixture of Gujarati, Marathi 
and Hindi. 

Janibdi: She was a saint and poetess of the Shakta sect, and 
was a pupil of Mithu or Mithu Maharaj (1738-91 A.D.), who was 
a great exponent of the Shakti cult in Gujarat. In 1802 she wrote 

third Gujarati Literary Conference, Rajkot, 1909, by ShrimatT Vidvagaurl NTlkanth, 
who has made a special study of the medieval poetesses of Gujarat. 
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a poem called Navanayika-darsJwna. In another work, called 
Nathajl-prakatya (literally, Manifestation of the Lord), she has 
described the divine birth of her guru. She died in 1812. She was 
thoroughly conversant with the mystical teachings and philosophical 
tenets of the Shakta school, and her works, along with those of her 
teacher, would give the reader a good idea of the prevalence of this 
sect in the Gujarat of the eighteenth century. 






CHAPTER XX 


GREAT HINDU WOMEN IN EAST INDIA 

1. Rulers and Administrators 

Vishwasadem : An outstanding personality in the cultural 
history of India in the mid-fifteenth century was VishwasadevI, the 
senior wife of Padmasirhha, younger brother and successor of King 
Shivasithba of Tirhut. She was an extremely capable and cultured 
woman, and acted very successfully as the regent during her husband’s 
lifetime. She had compiled a treatise on Gahga worship, entitled 
Gaiigd-vakyavalt, and on her request the court pandit and poet 
Vidyapati appended some authoritative quotations to the work. 1 
Vidyapati was also commissioned by the queen to compile Sharoa - 
sarvaswa-hara, a treatise on the worship of Shiva. In the opening 
verses of the latter work, Vidyapati has been eloquent in extolling 
VishwasadevI as an able administratrix, a devoted wife and a pious 
and bountiful woman. 

Chauching : In the late medieval period, the social status of 
women in the hilly regions on the northern, north-eastern and eastern 
fringe of north-east India seems to have been much higher than that 
of their sisters in other parts of the country. As a matter of fact, 
they were the compeers of men in every sphere of life except perhaps 
the military. There were women sovereigns, regents and administra¬ 
tors from the sixteenth century, when their written history begins, 
up to the eighteenth century. 

The earliest woman politician in Assamese history was Chau¬ 
ching. She was the daughter of the defeated chieftain of the 
Chutiyas and was married to King Suklenmung of Assam (A.D. 1562). 
She was a very accomplished woman. It was on her advice that the 
king fortified his headquarters Garagao with a deep trench around, 
which soon proved to be a very wise precaution. It was also at her 


1 S, Sen, Vidyapati-goshthi, p. 19* 
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instance that the post of Varaparra was created as the third member 
of the council of A hom kings. 

In Arakan, brothers and sisters jointly inherited paternal 
property. The seventeen th-cenruiy poet A tan! mentions that when 
King ‘J’hado-MmtSr died, he was succeeded by his son and daughter. 
The latter, being senior, was the real ruler. The poet's patron 
Magan-Thfikur was her chief minister. 

ChantlrapTabha: One of the most romantic feminine figures 
in Indian history is C hand rap rah ha, though she Is altogether un¬ 
known to the general public. She was the wife of Tamradhwaja. 
king of Kathar, who ruled in the last decade of the eighteenth 
century. She was a famous beauty and had exceptionally long hair. 

King Rudrasiriiha of Assam annexed parr of the territory of 
Tamradhwaja, who, hv making an alliance with the Jaynntivit chief 
Rani asm < ha, repelled the subsequent attacks of die Assamese army, 
Ramasimha now wanted to possess Chandrapmbha, and held Tamra- 
dhivaja a prisoner, Chandraprabha ruled her husband's dominion 
from Klwspur, but did not know what had happened to him. 
She decided to make alliance with the king of Assam and with 
his help rescue her husband. She wrote an appealing letter to 
Rudrasithha, who received die message with favour and asked 
which of his ministers would undertake ihe difficult task of rescuing 
Tamradhwaja, The minister known as Bairagi Bara ham 3 offered his 
SL-mtes. On the pretext of a combined tour and pilgrimage he 
managed to encamp a tew miles off JayantTpur, the capital of Rama- 
aitnha. He gave it to understand that he was out to find a suitable 
match for the daughter of his king. Ramarimha fell into the trap 
and came to his camp, accompanied by his eldest son and Tamra- 
clhwaja. They were easily captured. Tamradhwaja submitted to 
the king of Assam hud returned safely to Khaspur. 

He dues not seem to have lived long after his restoration. He 
was succeeded by his .on Shura da rpa, but for some lime at least it 
was ihe dowager queen who ruled Kachat. She was a iwtron of 
earning and poetry, At her instance Bhuvanushwara Vachaspnti, a 
kwned member of her court, wrote Xaredt-msamrita, an adaptation 
of .\<tmdiy<r Parana, in Bengali verse. It appears that she was largely 
responsible for the spread of Sanskritir culture hi Kachar. 
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Ram tthavfiw : In the latter half of the eighteenth century the 
name of Ram BhavanT was a household word in Bengal, and the 
fame ol her administrative ability and munificence is still living in 
proverbial expressions. She was the wife of Ramakanta, the adopted 
son and successor of the founder of the Nat or estate in north Bengal. 
Riiinakiima had neither the intelligence nor the capacity to manage 
his big estate, anti soon after his accession he began to lose money 
and land until his young wife tame to his rescue. BliavanI took 
charge of the management, and the estate was once more prosperous. 
Riintnknma died in 1746, but long before that his wife was recog¬ 
nized as the real owner of the estate. 

When her bunhand died, she had only a daughter named I aril 
living. She was given in marriage to Raghuitath Lahiri, and die 
latter was made the manager ol the estate. Raghunath died in 
1751. leaving a young childless widow. Bhavarn once again took up 
the management of the estate, and she was so successful that in a 
few years she came to twin as a zemindar a good slice of Bengal, 
fetching a revenue of about a'vrore and a half of rupees. She died 
ui the age of .seventy-nine, and was succeeded by her adopted son 
Ramakrishna, 

Ehavani's life was a pattern of disciplined activity, and her 
routine from the day when she was left a young widow up till death 
remained almost the same. From the early hours of dawn till late 
morning she would be occupied with her daily religious observances. 
Then she would cook meals for ten Brahman as and feed them, and 
when she took her ow n breakfast, it would be long past midday. Next 
she would come to the office and give the necessary orders verbally, 
tier evenings were passed in listening to recitals front the Puranas. 
Then her manager would come for her signature to written orders, 
charters, grants anti important communications. This was followed 
by a visit to the bank of the river, where she would set adrift an 
earthen lamp burning ghee. She would return home, take some light 
refreshments and again tome to the office. This was the time when 
her tenants and visitors would meet her with their prayers anti 
grievances. The audience was usually over by about ten o'clock, anti 
then she would retire for the night, but not before she had inquired 
about the welfare of the members of her household. 

RSnT Bhavanfs name has been handed down to posterity chiefly 
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on account ■>£ her unprecedented charities. In innumerable villages 
of Bengal, especially along the Gstnga, learned and pious brahmins 
received land grants from her to he enjoyed in perpetuity. She also 
hio li numerous temples, and made ample endowments for the worship 
of notable deities in important pilgrim centres. Some of the most 
prominent temples and ghats at Banlras were built by her. | n fact 
that holy city owes much to this great and pious woman. 

2« Vakhnava Devotees 

Sachulevl : SaehT, the mother of Shrl Chaitanya, is one of 
the most self-effacing of the great women in our history. She was 
the daughter of a very well known family of Bengal which had 
migrated from north-east Bengal and settled at Nadia. Her father 
Nflambar Gbakravana was a very influential man. Sachl was married 
to Jugannatha (also known as Purandara) Mishra, a quiet, pious 
brahmin pandit of humble means also coming from north-east 
Bengal. But she never complained. After she had lost eight infant 
girls in succession, she took initiation from Adwaha Aeharya, the 
great scholar and spiritual leader of Shantipnr. Her next issue 
was Vishwarilpa. who grew up to be a fine, promising youth, hut he 
became a sannyBsin (monk) when his brother, Chaitanya, then known 
as Vishwambhara, was a mere child. This was a terrible blow to the 
parents, the hither did not long survive the shock, but Sathi took 
u meekly and waited for the day when Vishwambhara would flower 
into manhood and prosperity* 

rile hope was going to be more than fulfilled. Young Chair any a 
by his looks, scholarship and personality became the leader of an 
ever-growing band of influential men. the like of whom had never 
been known before. But Sachl s domestic happiness was short-lived, 
for ,it the age of twenty-four Cbaitimya, too, became a satiftyUsin, 
leaving his old mother and childless young wife in the lurch. This 
called forth the best in tire character of the heroic mother, for she 
permitted her son to renounce. Her sacrifice was unbounded: her 
submission to the will of Cod was complete. Dnt* can well imagine 
ilk- unending chain of cheerless, hojK-kss days and nights which this 
ffulum odd pair —a poor, aged widotr and a young wife— had to pass 
through nil death. The cruellest blow was yet to come. When 
Chaitanva died twenty-four years later, at the age of forty-eight, 
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Sachi was living, and she must have been pretty old. lint she bore 
it all, for her fortitude was unshakable. 

VishnupriyS: When his first wife LakshmT died of snake-bite, 
ChaiLanya married a second time, only for the sake of his mother. 
His second wife Vishnupriyi was the daughter of San fit an a. a rich 
and respectable court pandit. As a young bride and daughter-in-law, 
she was not tacking in anything, but Chaitanva's domestic life was 
practically finished, and when he renounced home, Vishrjupriva was 
left with a heavy charge of looking after her mother-in-law, bowed 
down with age and sorrow. She devoted more time in taking the 
name of God and worshipping the memory of her husband. She was 
extremely bashful and considering herself a very unlucky woman, 
she did not like to meet anybody outside the small family circle. 
Before iIn- devotees and younger followers of Chidianva. she appealed 
behind a curtain, so that her feet only were visible. She led a life 
of severe austerity. She would take the name of God and count 
it by putting aside a grain of rite for each utterance. When the 
count was over, she would boil those few grains of rice, and that was 
her meal for the day. This spirit of renunciation was indeed fitting 
for Chaitanya's spouse. 

Jahnava: Women teachers {acharyas) of TSntrika Buddhism 
were not unknown in eastern India during the rule of the Pillas, 
Mention may he made of Queen Lakshmifikara and Chin f a die 
sahajayoginl, both hailing from Orissa, Muhammadan domination 
forced the softer sex to restrict their activities within the four walls 
of the household. But Chaitanya's faith put new life into the people, 
and by raising the position of Radha above that of Krishna, it 
indirectly put a premium on the merit of womanhood as such, ft 
is then no wonder that from the middle of the sixteenth century 
women .spiritual leaders or gurus made their sporadic hut unmistak¬ 
able appearance in Bengal Vaishrtavism. The first two Vaishnava 
achdryds were the junior wives of Nityananda and Adwaita, the two 
loaders of Vaishriavism in Bengal after Chaitanya. 

When Nityananda died, his son Vlrachandra was very young, 
and so the leadership passed on to Virachandras step-mother 
Jahnava, who was a thoroughly capable woman. She was well read 
in the Bhagaoata Panina and other Vaiahnava texts and had a 
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dominant personality. She had the far-sightedness to make closer 
contact with the goswamins (Vaishnava leaders) of Vrlndavan, led 
by Sanatana, Rupa and Jlva. Although it meant the suppression of 
the fissiparous tendencies that had appeared in Vaishnavism in 
Bengal, her hand was strengthened, and those tendencies received 
a strong check. Jahnava attended the festivals and gatherings to 
which the leading Vaishnavas were invited, and her status was in 
no way inferior to the most prominent of the living goswamins . 
She was eulogized by her daughter-in-law in a short poem in 
Sanskrit. 

Sitd: Adwaita’s junior wife Sita was a very competent person. 
She was present at the house of Jagannatha and Sachi, parents of 
Chaitanya, when the latter was born, and it was she who gave 
Chaitanya his earliest name, Nimai. She was a second mother to 
Chaitanya and his elder brother, and she was the only woman who 
had approach to Chaitanya during his twenty-four years of men¬ 
dicancy. Adwaita Acharya had many sons, and only the eldest of 
them, Achyutananda, followed faithfully the path of Chaitanya. 
But he had become a monk. Adwaita was on the wrong side of 
fifty when Chaitanya was born, and lived much beyond a century. 
Long before his death, Sita had taken charge of the groups of 
Vaishnavas that had gathered round him, and she had a large 
following of her own. Two of them, Nandim and Jangall, her 
personal servants, were reputed to have extraordinary esoteric powers. 
Sita s greatness has been extolled in two or three biographical treatises, 
one of which was written during her lifetime. Her spiritual eminence 
obtained for her a permanent recognition among the few revered 
persons of Bengal Vaishnavism. 

Ichchhadevt: In the subsequent centuries women gurus among 
the Bengal Vaishnavas, especially in the family of Nityananda, 
Adwaita, Shrlnivasa, Shyamananda and other goswamins were not 
rare. Shyamananda was a simple and a very pious man. His dis¬ 
ciple Rasikananda (also called Rasika Murari) came from a very 
influential family and was a strong force to establish the cult of 
ahinisd (non-injury) and devotion in a large territory that was un¬ 
cultured and primitive. Rasikananda’s wife IchchhadevI was his 
worthy consort, as we know from the Bhakti-ratnakara by Narahari 
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Chakravartin, and she appears to us to be the first known Bengalee 
woman to write verse in the vernacular. 

Hemalata : The greatest woman in Vaishnava history in the 
early seventeenth century was Hemalata. She was the daughter of 
Shrfnivasa Acharya and was married to Ramakrishna Chatta of 
Budhaipara on the Hooghly, but had no issue. Hemalata was 
considered the true spiritual successor of her father, and after the 
death of the Acharya, some of his disciples and followers attached 
themselves to her. One of these was her personal attendant, and 
was among the best known poets of the day. He was Yadu- 
nandana, the translator of three Sanskrit w'orks— Vidagdha-Madhava, 
Govinda-lildmrita and Krishna-karnamrita —into narrative Bengali 
verse. 

I Iemalata seems to have been interested in the esoteric or 
Tantrika form of Vaishnavism and a few of her followers wrote 
treatises on this topic. There is a mystic poem bearing her name as 
the author, but it appears to be spurious. 

3. Literary Women 

Chandravati: Women members of the leading Vaishnava 
families were generally literate, and some of them were educated in 
Sanskrit. Their original compositions in Bengali and Sanskrit are 
extant. It need not, however, be presumed that outside the Vaishnava 
fold educated and literary women did not exist. But only a few such 
names have come down to us. 

I he earliest and best know'n of such women is Chandravati. She 
was the only child of Vamshldasa (or Varhshlvadana) ChakravartI of 
Mymensingh, a writer and singer of Manasa-mangala poetry, who 
must have lived in the late seventeenth or early eighteenth centurv. 
Chandravati inherited her father’s literary gift and seems to have 
assisted him in writing the poem on Manasa (the goddess of serpents), 
and probably composed such a poem independently. Her work 
exists only in some stray verses bearing the name of Chandrapati 
(popular corruption for Chandravati), imbedded in the Manasa 
poems going by the names of her father as also of Narayanadeva 
and Vijayagupta. Chandravati also wrote a very short narrative 
poem on the story of Rama, to be sung by womenfolk in marriage, 
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a few lines of which have been preserved, including an account of 
her ancestry and the extreme indigence of [he family. 

According to the tradition carried down by popular ballads from 
Mymensingh, Chandi avail's life presents a sad but romantic tale. 
She loved JayUnanda, whom she had known from childhood, and 
their marriage was settled. But before the ceremony could be gone 
through, Jayananda was involved in an accident away from his 
village. He was rescued by a Muslim family and could not return 
home for a considerable time. \\ hen he came back, he was consid¬ 
ered an outcaste, and it was no longer jxjssible for ChandravatT to 
marry him. It may be guessed that she died an old maid. 

Anandamayj and Cafigamnyt: In the eighteenth century, 
literary activity on a minor scale among women was not very un¬ 
common, hut with one or two exceptions history is silent about them. 
We know of two sisters (or cousins), Anandamayi and Gahgamayl, 
belonging to a Vaidya family from Faridpur, Anandamayj helped 
her unde Jayanarayay Ray when he wrote the poem Hari-lila (1772). 

Gttngdtttiitu ! Women taking up the singing of fort ana (devo¬ 
tional music) as their profession were making their in Hue net* (clt 
towards the end of the eighteenth century when it was becoming a 
fashion in the urban areas. Some of them, whether professional or 
not, were also good composers. One such was Gangsman!, whose 
father Gopimohan Chakravaril was one of the best known kirtatw 
singers of his day as also a noted composer of songs. 1 le belonged 
to north-east Burdwan. J he following is a sample of her 
composition: 

() friend, who is he sporting under the kad/imba tree there? He 
possesses the glory of the autumn moon. When I get down into die 
Yamuna, there again 1 find the same Dark One glowing under the 
w«ttT, 1 he effulgent c of His feet is up on rhe surface—oh, what a 
beauty in the river! It floats on the waters ax the lotus.'' 

I tail f idyatankHra z The eighteenth century is generally 
accepted as the darkest period in our history'. But even in it we have 
at least one woman who was nor only a match for die Ih »i Sanskrit 
pandits of the day but also had a Sanskrit school (chuiushpSthi) of 
her own, "here the usual subjects of higher Sanskrit learning "ere 
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taught. Her name was Hatl Vidyalankara, and she belonged to the 
old village of Sonai in west Burdwan, which abounded in brahmin 
families of great erudition and piety. Nothing is known about the 
family of Hatl. She was probably a widow from childhood and was 
a devout Vaishnava. At the fag-end of her life she came to Banaras 
and taught pupils there, but after some time she gave it up and came 
to Vrindavan, where she passed the rest of her life in spiritual 
meditation. At this stage she wrote some devotional songs in 
Vraja-bhasha. These are among the well known treasures of Hindi 
literature. 
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CHAPTER XXI 


GREAT MUSLIM WOMEN OF INDIA 
1. Introduction 

In the eastern countries, especially those which came under the 
influence of Islam, women have generally been assigned a place in 
the background, and their manifold activities in the various spheres 
of national life, political, social and cultural, have seldom been given 
prominence to by the Muslim historians, while they have depicted 
the glorious deeds of their men with minute care. The old maxim, 
“A woman’s place is in her home,” has found repeated and emphatic 
support in the utterances of Muslim saints and philosophers as well 
as those of other oriental communities, and has been an article of 
faith with the Muslim people generally. It must not, however, be 
supposed—as it is too often—that Islam has relegated women to an 
inferior social position, or that the Muslims as a community have 
ever treated their women with contempt and decried their natural 
talents. That our historians are so shy of dilating upon the human 
virtues and intellectual gifts of women, has chiefly been due to a 
false notion of respectability. To the Muslims women are a sacred 
trust, the ‘harim or haram/ which has to be guarded with jealous 
care and protected from the prying eyes of the populace ; they are 
not to be dragged into the limelight of publicity, and their deeds, 
however noble, should not be broadcast, since they were meant for 
the special benefit of their male relatives. 

To what ridiculous extent this notion of secrecy and conceal¬ 
ment was exaggerated in later times, may be judged from the fact 
that it was commonly considered irreverent to mention even the 
names of respectable women, and reference was made to any one of 
them only as the daughter, wife or sister of such and such a person 
with the addition of certain laudatory epithets, like ismat paitah (the 
refuge of innocence) and iffat ma‘ab (the asylum of chastity). Thus 
it is that there are very few records of the glorious work done by 
Muslim women in the various Islamic countries inside and outside 
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their homes. The story of their selfless devotion to their sons, 
brothers and husbands, of their noble deeds of self-sacrifice in the 
interest of their families anil countries, and of their countless contri¬ 
butions to the material and spiritual welfare of their peoples, remains 
either entirely untold or but very in adequately narrated. It is only 
here and there in the pages of history and biography dial we come 
across the names of certain women whose outstanding personalities 
and extraordinary achievements could not be veiled and obscured 
even by our prudish writers obsessed by conventional social ideas. 
Yet even from the meagre information with which our historians 
have grudginglv supplied us, k is not diElinih to realize the impor¬ 
tant role that Muslim women have piaved in the medieval period 
of Indian history. 

All the Muslim rulers who reigned in India during this period, 
with the exception of the Syeds, the Lodis and the Surs, were of 
Turkish or Mongol origin, and they brought with them into this 
country the old, nomadic traditions of their ancestors:, who roamed 
from place to place over the pasture-lands of central Asia. Segrega¬ 
tion of women was a physical impossibility in a pastoral society, and 
Turkish women, like their earlier sisters of pre-lslamie Arabia, 
enjoyed a measure of freedom scarcely to be found among other 
peoples. They were treated as equals of men in all matters pertaining 
to peace or war, rode side by side with their men, and were skilled 
in the use of the lance and the how. They exercised great influence 
on their male relations and were consulted in all important affairs. 
Thus, Ibn Batiita has left us an interesting account of how the queens 
of the great Khan of the Golden Horde held court and received 
visitors. 1 Babur's mother Quduq Nigar and his sister Khliti/iide 
Begum were among his wisest counsellors during his arduous cam¬ 
paigns for the recovery of his father’s heritage, the kingdom of 
Farghana, Humayun used to consult the ladies of his household 
frequently and had set apart three days in the week for meeting 
them in convivial gatherings : and still later we find talented 
princesses like Nur Jahiln anil [ahan Ara taking an active part in the 
state affairs. 

Polygamy, no doubt, was widely practised, specially by the mem¬ 
bers of noble and well-to-do families, hut very often the co-wives 

‘ XL A. a. OLliU, Srln-tio ni frem the Trabtll of tlm Rmitn't. pp. 1<K4, 
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lived amicably together like sisters, sharing in the joys and 
sorrows of one another. It seldom entered their minds to question 
the legitimacy or propriety of this institution, and on the whole 
their lives were happy and contented. Nor did it interfere with 
their dignity and self-respect or detract from their position as the 
proud partners of their husbands. In India the Muslims came into 
contact with a social order different in several respects from the 
one to which they had been used, but they were quick to perceive 
its fine points and the noble principles on which it was based. They 
were specially struck by the high ideals of Hindu chivalry and were 
filled with admiration for the noble and selfless devotion of Hindu 
women, so that with the fusion of Hindu and Muslim cultures, there 
was evolved in the course of time a code of chivalry which combined 
the best traditions of the two communities, and which remains un¬ 
paralleled in the history of the human race. 

In the limited space at our disposal we can only describe very 
briefly the career of some of the most distinguished Muslim women 
of India. Most of them belonged to the princely class, for we have 
hardly any material for the reconstruction of the life-stories of those 
thousands of noble women in humbler walks of life whose heroic 
deeds remain unsung. But room has been found for two or three 
of them, whose saintly character makes them stand out prominently 
in the troubled days of Delhi Sultanate—to whom it was not given 
to wield the royal sceptre or sway the hearts of mighty princes, but 
whose gentle hands and gentler words comforted those who worked 
for the moral and spiritual uplift of the common people. 

2. Queens and Princesses 

Raziya Sultan : Raziya, the daughter of the great Slave king 
Iltutmish, has the unique distinction of being the onlv woman who 
ever occupied the throne of Delhi. Shortly after his return from the 
Gwalior campaign, Iltutmish is said to have formally nominated her 
as his successor, and he stuck to his decision in spite of the vigorous 
protests of his proud nobles, who were scandalized by the idea of 
having a v\oman as their sovereign. He had a poor opinion about 
the capabilities of his sons, and did not consider any of them to 
be a suitable successor. Raziya, on the other hand, was not only 
well versed in the reading of the Koran, but had a fair knowledge 
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of several other sciences and possessed all the qualities necessary for 
a wise rtiler. She hath moreover, given ample proof of her daunt¬ 
less courage fay accompanying her father in several campaigns, “The 
men of discernment," remarks Firishta, ‘ could Hnd no defect in 
her except that she was created in the form of a woman,"** and the 
events of her brief reiyn, which ended tragically, fully justify 
this remark. 

When lltutmlsh died in A.D. 1236. the Turkish nobles, disregard¬ 
ing his express wishes, sec up one of his sons, Rukmiddih Flruz Shah, 
on the throne. Gentle and amiable by nature, this prince, soon after 
his access tort, gave himself up to pleasure leaving the state affairs 
in the hands of his ambitious mother, Shahi-Turkan, a-Turkish slave- 
girl, who started a systematic persecution of the rival queens. She 
put to death several of them and blinded the youngest son of 
UrutmUh, Sultan Quthuddtn. These high handed actions provoked 
the wrath of the nobles, who, repenting of their folly, revolted 
against Rukiniddlii and proclaimed Raziya as the Sultan of Delhi. 
Raziya ascended the throne in A.D. 1236, and casting aside the veil. 1 
held court in her father's palace. Ihit she had a difficult task before 
her. The Shams! nobles, whom even Tltmmidi could control with 
great difficulty, wanted to keep all power in their own hands. 
Raziya’s accession, moreover, was not recognized by sonic of them, 
who soon rose up in revolt. Undaunted, Raziya marched out against 
their mmhiiK-d armies and sent word to Malik Naslruddfia of Oudh 
to come to her help. The latter was defeated and captured by the 
recalcitrant nobles before he could join forces with her, but Raziya 
succeeded single-handed in routing the rebels, One of them, Malik 
Kilt hi. was seized and executed, another, 'Ala'uddm Shcr Khani, 
was pursued and killed at Bahai, while a third fled to Strmor, where 
he died shortly afterwards. 

Raziya had mm a comparatively peaceful time, and carried on 
the administration of her vast kingdom with great skill and wisdom. 
She realized that it was necessary for the welfare of the country to 
curb ihe power of the Turkish nobles, and with this end in view 


‘FfriYAidj (Lucknow Edition). Vul, I. pp, 67-P,. 

1 Hi^ J rhc dfd Home time after her aransiotu fat khunum snys in ihc ‘Aihiqtii “For 
a few nionsJjj her tim w,i«. hiiMrri in the cJoudi ; the of her - wcrI llasihcd like 

lEjthitiKrig from hehiml lict veil" (Aligarh- Edition, p. 49). 
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she promoted an Abyssinian slave, Yaqut, to the high office of master 
of the royal stables, lavishing great favours upon him and setting 
him up as a rival to the. Shams! nobles. But she had, unfortunately, 
miscalculated the latter’s power. The inordinate partiality to Yaqut 
proved her undoing, for even the loyal amirs now turned hostile 
to her, and one of them, Malik A'azzuddln Kablr Khani, the 
governor of Lahore, rose in open rebellion. Raziya, nevertheless, 
was able to cope with him, and he was compelled to surrender. Soon 
afterwards, however, Malik Altuniya of Bhatinda raised the banner 
of revolt, and as Raziya marched out to meet the new menace, the 
Turkish nobles in her camp succeeded in putting Malik Yaqut to 
death. Left without a loyal protector, Raziya was now a prisoner 
in their hands. They took her with them to Bhatinda, confined her 
in the fort there, reconciled Altuniya, and proclaimed Raziya’s 
brother Bahram Shah as Sultan of Delhi. 

She, however, did not give way to despair yet and won over her 
captor, Altuniya, to her side. She married him, and recruiting an 
army of Khokhars and other zemindars, they marched out together 
to recapture the lost throne. She was, however, faced by a numeri¬ 
cally superior army under the able command of Iltutmish’s son-in-law, 
Malik Jalaluddln Balban, and was defeated in a severe battle fought 
at Kaithal. She and her husband fled to Bhatinda and managed to 
collect another army for a last desperate attempt. But luck had 
deserted her, and Balban again routed her forces. Fleeing from the 
battle-field, Altuniya and Raziya both fell into the hands of some 
zemindars, who murdered them (1240 A.D.). Thus ended the short 
reign of the wise queen, who failed, not because of any personal 
shortcoming, but because of the silly prejudices and unreasonable 
ambition of her nobles. She ruled for three years and a half, and 
throughout this period, says Khusrau, “Nobody could point out any 
mistake committed by her.” 4 She lies buried in a part of old Delhi 
known as Bulbuli Khana, and in an unpretentious mausoleum, the 
sole relic of a great queen and a noble daughter of India. 

Gulbadan Begum: She was the daughter of Emperor Babur 
by his wife Dildar Begum. Born in 1523 A.D., Gulbadan was 
adopted by his first queen Maham Begum, the mother of Emperor 

4 ‘Ashtqa, loc. cit. 
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I Jumavfin. Though her life was passed amid die changing political 
situmions in the country, partly in different places of northern India 
and partly at Kahn!. she received a good education. She married 
khiclr Khwaja, and her only daughter Ruqayya Sultan was married 
to Emperor Akbar. Despite his dissuasions. she made a very 
hazardous pilgrimage to Mecca in 1575, reaching her destination 
after nearly two years. She stayed in Uijaz for three years and a 
half, spending large sums in charity, and returned safely to India 
after another adventurous journey. She spent the last few years of 
her life in pious devotion and charitable deeds, and died peacefully 
at the ripe old age of eighty in 1603. Her death was a great loss 
to Akhar and his mother, for her wisdom and rich experience had 
helped them to solve many a knotty problem. The emperor not 
only accompanied her bier but carried it on his shoulders for part 
of her last journey. 

Culbadan Begum has immortalized her name by writing the 
Hunmyun-utmuih!’ a work which was till recent times comparatively 
unknown, but which has since been recognized as the most valuable 
contemporary record of Humay fin's reign.® This small work has 
no literary pretensions, being written in simple Persian with a large 
admixture of I nrkish words, hut it is of great human interest and 
gives us a remarkable picture of the intimate life of Emperor 
Hu may tin and other members of his family. Guibadan possessed 
considerable poetic talent, hut unfortunately her verses have not 
been preserved* 

Ailr Jtihnn Brgum: The daughter of an impoverished Persian 
noble and a foundling, Nur Johan, whose life-story reads like a real 
romance, rose to be the greatest Muslim queen of India. Her father 
Miiza Hhayath Beg was the scion of a distinguished family of Persia, 
which had fallen upon had days. Finding his life in Persia m },e 
mtolerable, he started for India with his wife and children, under 
the protection of a caravan Jed by a rich merchant named Malik 
Masud. With his kind help they travelled on to Agra, the capital of 
Emperor Akhar. Their benefactor* who had influential friends at 

• I’crslun t€'ni Mfiil* Xnglirh [mailation and copious mucs riutiUjhcd by \(r*. A 
Beveridge In 1902 , ' 

‘Tlic only oilier comcm^niry history i* th<- IWWWra, a^W&fSt of Jaiihar Afubvlu. 
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tht irjiirt, got Murza GhaySth and his two sons presented to Akhar, 
who appointed all of them to certain petty offices. This was thJ 
tommencenmne of Nut Johan's phenomenal rise to greatness for 
she soon became a great favourite with the ladies of the royal house¬ 
hold and frequented the palace in the company of her mother. 

The story of her first romantic meeting with Jahangir, then 
Irtnce Salim, m a garden of the royal palace, when her girlish 
innocence and ready wit captured the young princes heart so that 
lie wanted to marry her, may or may not be true. 7 lint it would 
seem likely that Jahangir was deeply touched by her beauty, grace 
and wisdom even in those early days. She was, however, married 
at the ag c ol seventeen to 'All Qulf Khan, entitled Sher Afghan 
Khan whom Akhar appointed governor of Burdwan, and for a tune 
. r J ;,han P^‘1 of Prince Salim's life. But when in 1605 that 
prince ascended the throne of Hindustan, fate contrived to bring 
. m 'PgMber again, Sher Afghan Khan was suspected i>f complicity 
in treason against the new emperor. Jahangir authorized his foster- 
brother Quilbudilin, the viceroy of Bengal, to “send Sher Afghan 
m court and, in case of disobedience, to bring him to punishment " 
Qrnbuddm proceeded u> Burdwan. As soon as Sher Afghan entered 
the camp of Qurbuddlti, he was surrounded on all sides by the royal 
troops. Sher Afghan suspecting treachery, drew his sword and 
strut k Qutbuddm. I he latter’s followers now fell upon Sher Afghan 
and cut him ro pieces, 1 His palace was surrounded, and Nur Jahfin 
was captured and conveyed to the royal court. 

Foiii years later, she was married to the emperor at the age of 
thirty-four, and received successively the titles of Niir Mahal (the 
hghi of the palace) and Nur JahSn (the light of the world).* She 
now found a vast field for the exercise of her varied talents, gaining 
fame lor charitable deeds, clever innovations in food. Jewellery and 
dress, skill in riding and the use of weapons. For eleven years she 

enixjKnl, unit When I hr prince iukr.1 her how it Jl„| fW n ,„. 1L . , k , „■ , , , P*™"* 

ihr other KwinR, 0 prince t" ' y ‘ fi,rl rd, ^'» 

pjr '“ PP "“ I “ " *— ”P» «'■»', ■/ By Bail 
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carried on the administration of the greatest empire in the world 
of the time by her wise statesmanship and her great influence on the 
emperor. She, as a matter of fact, dominated her royal husband as 
no woman in Indian history has ever done, so that Jahangir had left 
most of the state affairs to her care, contenting himself with a life 
of ease and comfort. 10 Firmans were issued under her seal, and her 
name was struck on coins, one of which bore the legend: "By the 
command of Emperor Jahangir, gold has acquired a hundredfold 
beauty with the name on it of Nur Jahan, the emperor’s royal 
consort.” Her father was promoted to the rank of prime minister 
with the title of Ptimad-ud-daula, while his two sons also received 
responsible posts. 

History and legend have surrounded Nur Jahan’s personality 
with many stories. She is reputed to have been the inventor of the 
attar of roses, though the credit really belongs to her mother. On 
one occasion she is said to have shot four tigers with gun and arrow, 
when the emperor was so pleased with her skill that he presented 
her with a diamond ring worth one lakh of rupees, and distributed 
one thousand gold mohurs among the poor and needy. The story 
of how a stray arrow from her bow killed a washerman on the river- 
bank near the royal palace, and how on a complaint from the dead 
man’s wife, Jahangir ordered Nur Jahan to be brought to his court 
of justice like any ordinary criminal, is too well known to need 
repetition here. 

But the last few years of their married life were not very happy. 
Prince Khurram (Shah Jahan), Jahangir’s eldest son, was the obvious 
successor to the throne, and his cause was championed by Asaf Khan, 
whose daughter, the famous Mumtaz Mahal was married to him. 
Nur Jahan, on the other hand, did not like the idea, since she could 
not hope to retain her present position and influence under a 
dominating personality like that of Prince Khurram. 'She therefore 
wanted Shahryar, the youngest son of Jahangir, to succeed his father, 
and for this purpose married her daughter by her former husband 11 
to this docile prince, whom she could use as her tool. This policy 
of Nur Jahan resulted in the revolt of Prince Khurram, who was, 

,a He is said to have declared that he had sold the kingdom to Nur Jahan for a 
flask of wine and a couple of cabobs. 

11 Her name was Ladil Begum. 
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however, soon subdued by the help of a powerful amir, Mahabat 
Khan, governor of Kabul. The latter himself soon afterwards roused 
Nur Jahan’s suspicions, and was ordered to present himself before 
the emperor, who was then on his way to Kabul. Mahabat Khan 
had to obey the royal behest, but succeeded in capturing the emperor 
on the bank of the river Jhelum through a surprise attack on his camp 
by a picked force of Rajputs. Nur Jahan, who had escaped capture, 
rallied the emperor’s royal troops, and made a bold, though vain, 
bid to set him free. She led an attack against the disgruntled 
governor personally, riding on an elephant, which she boldly drove 
into the swollen river; but her followers were routed by Mahabat 
Khan, and she was also captured. Yet her womanly tact succeeded 
where military strategy had failed, and she soon contrived to set 
herself and her husband free. Jahangir, however, did not survive 
this episode long. His powerful physique, enfeebled by indulgence 
in wine in his younger days 12 was declining rapidly, and he died on 
the way from Kashmir to Lahore in 1627. He was laid to rest in 
a garden at Lahore planted by Nur Jahan, and his tomb at Shahdara, 
a suburb of Lahore, is a fine example of Mughal architecture. 

Nur Jahan’s fife, after the demise of her loving husband, was 
spent in quiet solitude, lighted up only by the memories of her past 
glory. Shah Jahan, the new emperor, treated her kindly enough, but 
she had now lost all interest in life. She lived to the advanced age 
of seventy-two, dying in 1646, nineteen years after her husband. 
A sadly neglected, unpretentious dome now covers her mortal 
remains, standing not far from Jahangir’s splendid mausoleum and 
bearing the pathetic inscription: 

“On our lone grave no roses bloom, 

No nightingale would sing! 

No friendly lamp dispels the gloom, 

No moth e’er burns its wing!” 

But she lives in the memory of millions of Indian men and women 
not only as a great queen, but more as a woman of extraordinary 
charm, who could sway the hearts of the highest and mightiest of 
her contemporaries. 

11 Jahan after her marriage with the emperor had succeeded in imposing a 
certain measure of restraint upon him. 
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Jahan Arii Begum: Jahan Aia (1613^83) was the daughter of 
Emperor Shah Jahan and Mumtaz Mahal, and on her mother's death 
succeeded to her vast fortunes. This gifted princess, who had the 
unique distinction oE being called Begum Sahib (the Begum par 
excellence), was possessed of a rare beauty combined with rich 
intellectual talents, and her influence on her father was unbounded. 
Jahan Ara's life was mostly spent in devoted service to his discon¬ 
solate father and ambitious brothers, but she was not unmindful of 
the welfare of poor people, and the larger portion of her huge income 
was reserved for providing dowries to indigent maidens and pensions 
and allowances to other needy persons. Like her brother Dara 
Shukfih, site had a deep strain of mysticism in her character, and 
had imbibed from her early life a passionate and abiding love for 
the Chishtiya saints of India, 1 * specially Kbwaja Mu'iiiuddin, to 
whose sanctuary at Ajmer she added a large and beautifully 
decorated hall. Shu also wrote biographical notices on the saint and 
his successors, whic h were collected under the title of MTitiis til-Aru'iilt 
(The Companion of the Souls), and became very popular. Like 
several other Mughal princesses, Jahan Ara remained unmarried, bin 
she was very fond oE children and had adopted Dara Shu Lull's 
daughter. Jahan Zlb Begum, whom she married with great pomp to 
Aurangzeb’B son Prince A‘zam, In 164+ A.D., during the celebration 
of her thirty-first birthday, her highly perfumed clothes caught lire 
from a candle, and she was very badly burnt, which made Shah Jahan 
exlrcmdv anxious. Her father's love for her and her filial devotion 

J 

to him form indeed a remarkable chapter in Mughal history. 

When her brothers fell nut, her sympathies were naturallv with 
the eldest one, Dara Shukuh. and slue tried her utmost to dissuade 
Aurangzcb from tie Tying his father and ousting his elder brother 
from his rightful place. But she failed, and Auratigzch succeeded 
in gaining the throne and confining his aged father in the Agrii fort. 
Though he kindly gave Jahan Aril the honorific title of Badshiih 
Begum and a japr (present of land) with an annual income of rupees 
seventeen lakhs, yet she compleiely cut herself off from court life 
and shared the confinement of her loving father with steadfast 
loyalty. Shah jaliiin died in 1666 A.D., and she followed him to 
the grave sixteen years later at the age of seventy. She left property 

11 This is Icjtifietl by [he cpitn|jh on h« (omb 
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worth three crores of rupees, all of which she bequeathed to Khwaja 
Mu inuddln s sanctuary, but Aurahgzeb permitted only one crore 
to be spent according to her desire, since, he argued, legally a bequest 
could be made only up to one-third of one’s property. She was buried 
in the small, but beautiful tomb-chamber, made of polished white 
marble with delicately carved lattice-work, which she had built herself 
in the sanctuary of Hazrat Nizamuddln Auliya in Delhi, and there 
she lies, one of the most beautiful and accomplished princesses of 
India, with the green grass covering her grave, and many a visitor is 
moved by the striking epitaph inscribed above the tomb entrance: 

Let naught but green grass cover my grave; 

For mortals poor ’tis a grave-cover brave!” 

Jahan Ara, like her father, was very fond of building edifices 
and laying out beautiful gardens. The most remarkable among her 
buildings is the Jami‘ Masjid of Agra. Another mosque, known as 
the mosque of Mulla Badakhshl, was built by her in Kashmir, 
while several gardens in Delhi and Agra owed their origin to her 
fine taste. 14 

Zibunnisa: The last of a long line of illustrious Mughal 
princesses, Zibunnisa, the gifted daughter of Aurahgzeb, yielded the 
palm to none of her famous predecessors either in physical charm or 
intellectual accomplishments, nay, surpassed most of them in her 
taste for literature and patronage of poets and scholars. Early in life 
she made wonderfully rapid progress with her studies, memorizing 
whole of the Koran at a comparatively tender age. 15 Later she 
acquited great proficiency in the Arabic and Persian languages and 
several important branches of learning. She also gained considerable 
skill in calligraphy. Her love for Persian poetry is well known, and 
she wrote elegant verses full of a rare pathos under the pen-name of 
Makhfl (the concealed one). Her poems have been collected and 




“One of them, known as Begum ka Bagh, lay near Chandnt Chowk. 
detailed account of Jahan Ara’s career see The Life of a Moghul Princess by A. 
Butenschon. 7 

The occasion was celebrated with great splendour. Aurahgzeb held a special 
urbar to mark it and gave her a present of thirty thousand gold mohurs. It is signi¬ 
ficant that the epithet hafiz (one who knows the Koran by heart) is prefixed to her name 
in the epitaph occurring in one of her supposed tombs. 
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have acquired wide celebrity under the title of Diwan-i-Makhfi.' 6 
Several distinguished scholars of her time wrote and flourished under 
her patronage and dedicated their works to her. She had a large 
private library containing beautiful and richly illuminated copies 
of important literary works, and spent most of her time in the quiet 
pursuit of knowledge. Forced to remain a spinster by the peculiar 
tradition of her family, Zibunnisa lived a pious and spotlessly clean 
life, and there is absolutely no foundation for the scandalous stories 
that have been set in circulation about her. 

Zibunnisa died in A.D. 1701-2, in the lifetime of her father, 
but her burial-place has never been correctly located. 

3. Religious Women 

Bibi Fatima Sam : While ambitious nobles and princes fought 
and conspired for political power in the Sultanate of Delhi, a group 
of selfless workers, men and women, strove quietly but fearlessly for 
the spiritual salvation of the masses, and their monasteries purified 
the minds of the populace tainted by the corrupting influence of the 
princely courts. Among the saintly women of this age, Bibi Fatima 
Sam occupies a prominent place and finds frequent mention in the 
recorded sayings of the well known saint Nizamuddln Auliya of 
Delhi and his pupils. She was the adopted sister of the two pious 
brothers, Farlduddln Ganjshakar and Najibuddln al-Mutawakkil. 
She was also a poetess and composed fairly good Persian verses. 
One of her couplets, quoted by the author of the Akhbar al-Akhyar, 
says: “You seek love, and at the same time you seek life. You want 
to have both together, but you can never get them.” 17 She specially 
emphasized the importance of charity, and is reported to have 
declared: On him who gives to some one a piece of bread and a 
glass of water, they would shower a thousand blessings, mundane and 
spiritual, which one could not get for ten thousand prayers and fast¬ 
ings. She lies buried in an unknown spot near the one-time nakhas 
(cattle market) of old Delhi and was popularly known as Bibi Sham 
or Bib! Sa'ima. Nizamuddln Auliya met her and spoke highly of 
her virtuous character. 

“ Her authorship of this collection has sometimes been doubted, but there is really 
no reason why it should not be considered genuine. 

” ‘Abdul Haqq, Akhbar al-Akhyar (Delhi, 1332 H.), pp. 295-6. 
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Bibi Zatikha : It is difficult to over-estimate the importance of the 
share Bibi Zallkha 18 had in the training of her famous son, Nizam- 
uddin Auliya. Living in poverty in a small, unpretentious house in 
Budaon, 19 she devoted herself to the education of her orphan child 
and suffered all sorts of hardship to provide him with the comforts 
of life. There is a touching story which reveals on the one hand 
her boundless affection for her son and on the other the latter’s 
implicit faith and confidence in her spiritual powers. When 
Qutbuddln Mubarak Shah, the wayward and ill-starred son and 
successor of Ala utldln Khaljl, conceived a bitter grudge against 
Nizamuddln Auliya for his spirit of independence, he once declared 
in great wrath that if Nizamuddln did not attend his court on the 
first night of the following month, he would make him come there 
as he knew how to. Now the saint was in the habit of visiting his 
mother after seeing the new moon every month and placing his head 
on her feet as a token of filial regard, and when he heard of the 
kings threat, he felt sure that the next moon would be the last he 
would live to behold. When, therefore, the dreaded moon appeared, 
he went to his mother, bowed his head to her feet and said, “I may 
never again have the pleasure of kissing your feet.” She, however, 
comforted him, and it so happened that the misguided king was 
himself murdered that very night, before he could lay hands upon 
the saint. 

Next month, Nizamuddln again went to his mother, and she in 
her turn asked him, “On whose feet will you lay your head next 
month? ’ The saint at once saw that she was referring to her impend¬ 
ing death, and his heart was filled with anguish. “To whose care do 
you confide me?" he asked. “Pass the night in your brother’s house,” 
replied she, “and come to me tomorrow morning, when I shall answer 
your question.” The saint obeyed her command, and having passed 
a restless night, went to her bed-side in the early morning. “Give me 
your right hand,” she commanded, and when the saint had done so, 
she clasped his hand in her own feeble one and exclaimed: “O Lord, 
I confide him to 1 hy care! Saying this she breathed her last and 
it was the memory of those parting words which sustained and 
succoured the saint in many a perilous situation. She was buried 

"Ibid. pp. 297-8. 

l# Mother and son later moved to Delhi. 
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at Ghayathpur in Delhi, in the house of her son, Najlbuddln 
al-Mutawakkil. 

4. Heroic Women 

Chand Blbl: Chand Blbl (1547-99 A.D.) decidedly holds the 
foremost place among the Muslim women of India living in the 
latter half of the sixteenth century. Daughter of Husain Nizam 
Shah of Ahmadnagar, she was born there in 1547 and was married 
to ‘All ‘Adil Shah of Bijapur when the two rival Deccani kingdoms 
united for a time against Vijayanagar. Chand Blbl, who had 
received the fortress of Sholapur as part of her dowry, proved a great 
blessing to her husband, who, recognizing her rich talents, consulted 
her in all administrative matters. She used to ride with him on 
horseback, to review the army parades and take an active part in 
his military campaigns, and when in 1580 her husband was treacher¬ 
ously murdered by a eunuch, and his nephew Ibrahim ‘Adil Shah, a 
minor, succeeded him to the throne of Bijapur, she became the regent 
and the real ruler of his kingdom. Kamil Khan, a Deccani amir, 
now held the post of minister, and for a time Chand Bibi had ample 
opportunity to busy herself with the improvement of the state ad¬ 
ministration and the education of the boy-king, which she did with 
great .tact and ability. 

Soon afterwards, however, Kamil Khan became jealous of Chand 
Bibi’s influence and started treating her with discourtesy and arro¬ 
gance, so that she was compelled to set him aside. She accomplished 
this by the help of another amir, Kish war Khan, 20 whom she appointed 
minister, but he also tried to oust Chand Bibi from her privileged 
position and to seize all power in his own hands. By a ruse he suc¬ 
ceeded in turning some other nobles against her, and she was asked 
to leave Bijapur. On her refusal she was dragged out of her apart¬ 
ments with the help of her slave-girls, was put in a palanquin and 
conveyed hurriedly to the fortress of Satara, where she was confined. 21 
But the Bijapur nobles soon repented of this foolish act, and setting 
free Chand Blbl, fell upon Kishwar Khan, who fled to Golconda and 
was killed there. Chand Blbl, now restored to her former position, 
appointed an Abyssinian amir, Ikhlas Khan by name, as minister. 

’* Firishta (Lucknow Edition), Vol. 2, p. 49. 

11 Ibid. p. 51. 
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She did so presumably to counterbalance the power of the Deccani 
nobles, but her choice ilirl nor prove a happy one, lor he also resented 
Chand Bibl’s partiality to foreigners, specially Afeal Khan Shira/i, 
and managed by surreptitious means to pttc him and the brahmin 
minister Patulit H-isu to death. This naturally enraged Chand Btbi, 
who imprisoned him with the help of ‘Ainu I Mult. Me was, how¬ 
ever, later released, and distinguished himself in several battles against 
the Qutta Shatus of Golcfthfla, 

]n spite of the beat efforts of Cham I Bibl, the affairs m Bijiipur 
and Ahmadnagar continued to go from had to worse, owing mostly 
to the mutual jealousies and rivalry of ihe Deccani and Abyssyimn 
amirs, and the climax was reached when Ibrahim Nizam Shah, king 
of Ahmadnagar, was killed, and Mian Manjhu, an ambitious amir, 
defying the wishes of Chand Bfl)i, set up a young prince, Ahmad 
f5h5h. on the throne, Chand BTbi now left for Bijiipur in disgnst. 
Manjhu, feeling his position* to be insecure, appealed to Prince Murad 
for help, and the latter, marching from his headquarters in Gujarat, 
promptly appeared before the walls of Ahmadnagar with a large 
arinv. Manjhu now realized his mistake and he entreated Chand 
BihT to return to Ahmadnagar and rescue it from the Mughal menace, 
and, in spite of her advanced age and feeble heahh, she burned to 

defend her homeland. , , , ■ _ 

'1’lie ensuing months form the most glorious period of C hand 

Blbl s heroic career, for she managed to keep Prince Murad and his 
redoubtable general Khan-i-Khanim at bay, and finally compelled 
them to raise the siege. Once, when a portion of the rampart was 
blown away by mines laid by the besiegers, she rushed out of her 
palace barefooted with a number of trusted followers, a veil on her 
face and a naked sword in her hand, and rallying her men succeeded 
hi repairing the damaged wall overnight. Prince Murad ww so deeply 
impressed by her courage that he gave her the title ol Grand Sultan 
and, accepting the province of Bcrar as the prize of his campaign, 
left Ahmadnagar. But the internal strife in Ahmadnagar continued. 

that Akbar, who was himself camping in Burhanpur, soon found 
an opportunity to send another expedition to the unfortunate 
kingdom, under his son Danivfd and Khan-i-Khanan. Chand Bibl 
realized that it was impossible to hold out against the mighty army 
that now surrounded her beloved city, and wanted to conclude an 
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honourable peace with Prince DSniyal, but the impetuous eunuch 
JTta Khan, H to whom she confided her plans, accused her of treachery 
and rousing the Deccan i amirs against her, had her seized and 
executed. This was in 1599. - Thus perished one of the noblest 
daughters of India at the hands of her own ungrateful people, for 
whom she hail dime so much ami sacrificed so much. They had in 
jiay dearly for this deed of wanton cruelty, for the kingdom of 
Ahmad nagar now became a pan of the Mughal empire, and its past 
glory was laid in dust. It was well, perhaps, that she did not live 
to see that disgraceful day. 

I-*ivish tributes have Iktu paid to Chand Bib! bv successive 
generations of India's historians, and there can be no doubt that 
she deserved them fnllv. In addition to her military genius ami 
administrative skill, she was a good scholar of Arabic and Persian 
and could speak several Deccani languages fluently. She was, more¬ 
over, a great patron of scholars and was specially kind to those 
foreigners who came to seek their fortune in India. Although her 
end was tragic it was not shorn of that greatness which she had 
enjoyed in her lifetime, and the only real sorrow in her life was the 
fact that she had no child of her own. 33 

Sahtbji : 'Sahib]!' was the popular name of a daughter of 

‘All Martian Khiin, who was a distinguished amir of Shah Jahan’s 
reign and held the important governorships of Lahore and Kashmir. 
Her husband Amir Khan was appointed governor of Kabul by the 
Mughal emperor Auraiigzcb in Ib7K A.D., when that province was 
passing through a period of rebellions and serious disturbances. 

Adopting a firm but conciliatory policy, he soon subdued the 
truculent .Afghans so completely that there was hardly any trouble 
during his long governorship of over twenty years. And much of 
his remarkable success was certainly due to the steadfast loyalty of 
his wife Sahib]!. She was his constant companion and advised him 
in all important matters with rare sagacity and forethought. When 
Amir Khan passed away, the emperor became very anxious for the 
safety of the north-west provinces. But one of his confidants, 
Arshad Khiin, said to him. “Maybe he is dead, sire, but SahibjT is 

"Firfchta. Orfirr hisntruing ^i\c lib name ay Ibimu) KhiH]. 

"Fnr .1 very thrauiiftilly aril fen tribute to her memory ire Mn. Annie IVunA 
“A Warrior Quern" in The Children of the Mviheritmti I Eta EMM* Hindu IJniwndty). 
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alive, and government is as safe in her hands as in those of her 
husband.” And pending the arrival of Prince Shah ‘Alam to take 
over charge, she handled the delicate situation with great wisdom. 

When Amir Khan died, the bulk of his troops were scattered in 
the hilly districts inhabited by the most turbulent Afghan tribes who 
could have at any time exterminated them. The first difficult task 
before Sahibji, therefore, was to extricate the beleaguered troops 
safely, and this she accomplished successfully. She concealed for 
some time the death of her husband, and dressing up another man 
who resembled him in his clothes and seating him in a glazed 
palanquin, she proceeded slowly and carefully to lead the troops out 
of the dangerous hills. The Afghan chiefs came and paid homage 
to the palanquin, which they believed was occupied by their redoubt¬ 
able governor, and were handsomely treated by Sahibji till the plains 
were reached in safety. It was then that she proclaimed the news 
of her husband’s demise, and held a reception for the Afghan amirs 
who came to offer condolence. 

On this occasion she showed her boldness in a most impressive 
manner, for addressing them she said, “If you remain loyal to the 
emperor, all your pensions and privileges shall remain as before ; 
but if you want to break your word, let us decide the issue now and 
here! I am ready to match my strength against yours, and if I win, 
this heroic deed of mine will pass on to posterity.” And the Afghans 
bowed their heads before this womanly challenge, since they knew 
well enough that it was no child’s play to fight this determined 
woman. For two years Sahibji successfully maintained peace and 
order in Afghanistan, and when, finally relieved of her onerous duty, 
she reached the imperial court at Burhanpur, Aurangzeb loaded her 
with kindness. Her stepsons, whom she presented to the emperor, 24 
were granted high offices, while she herself was permitted to proceed 
on a pilgrimage to the holy cities of Mecca and Medina. She was 
received there with great honour by the Sharif of Mecca and other 
Arab notables, and spent large sums in charity during her stay there. 
She later returned to India and passed the last few days of her life 
in pious devotion. 

’* She had no child of her own. 
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GREAT INDIAN WOMEN OF THE 
NINETEENTH CENTURY 

1. Queens 

Gaurl Parvatl Bat: For about twenty years between 1810 and 
1829 A.D., Travancore was ruled by two Ranis in succession. Gaurl 
Lakshml Bat (A.D. 1791-1814), who ruled from 1810 to 1814, had 
the benefit of the advice of Col. Munro, who was both Resident in 
the State and the Rani’s chief minister. Her reign marks a great 
step in the modernization of the administration of Travancore. 

Gaurl Parvatl, born in 1802, was about thirteen years old when 
she was called upon in 1814 to assume the reins of government. 
Though outwardly of a mild and kindly disposition, she was 
remarkably shrewd and resourceful. In one of his dispatches, 
Resident Munro paid a handsome tribute to “her intelligence and 
liberal and ingenuous mind.” 

During her reign the frontiers of Travancore were extended by 
the addition of the principalities of Edapalli, Punjar and Panthalam. 
Her government carried out a revenue settlement. The abolition 
of export duties on gram gave considerable relief to the cultivators. 

She was very tolerant towards the Christian missions and gave 
them facilities to build churches and schools. She was, however, 
careful to enforce on them due obedience to the laws of the land. 
Thus, she resolutely put down all tendencies on their part to usurp 
civil and criminal jurisdiction in their parishes, or to exercise any 
control over their flock other than purely spiritual. In an edict she 
reminded them that “the very root of the Christian religion was 
humility and respect for constituted authority.” 

Her remarkable achievement lay in the field of social reform. 
She ensured equality of treatment to high and low, and stopped 
certain official exactions. Rules were framed for the conduct of 
government officials, and rank afforded no immunity. Medieval 
social restrictions of a harassing nature were done away with. To 
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give some examples: all her subjects, however humble, could wear 
gold and silver ornaments and build tiled houses—privileges hitherto 
the monopoly of the aristocracy. She abolished all forms of poll-tax. 
When she saw that rich Nambudiri families got impoverished and 
alienated brahmaswam 1 lands to pa\ ..oavy dowries to get their 
daughters married, she issued a proclamation that marriage dowries 
should not exceed 700 panams (roughly a hundred rupees). 

The young Rani realized that social amelioration was not 
possible unless the people were literate. She was the first ruler of 
Travancore, and perhaps one of the first among the rulers in India, 
to spend considerable sums on education with a definite plan to 
bring it within the reach of all in the State. Her plan was followed 
and augmented by successive rulers of the State. If today Travan¬ 
core leads the rest of India in the percentage of literate people, it 
is largely due to the initiative of Rani Gaurl Parvatl in the twenties 
of the last century. 

At the age of twenty-seven, Gaurl Parvatl invested her nephew 
Rama Varma Swati Tirunal with ruling powers, and retired, in 1829, 
into private life ; but her nephew often sought her advice and 
guidance on all important matters of state. 

Rani Lakshml Bal: The nineteenth century in India was an 
epoch of upheaval in its first and of reconstruction in its second 
phase. The character and talent of Indian women were accordingly 
markedly divergent in the two periods. Rising head and shoulders 
over other women in the first epoch was Rani Lakshml Bal of 
JhansI (1835-58). She was born on the 18th November, 1835 at 
Banaras and was married early to Subahdar Gangadhar Rao, head 
of the small Maratha State of JhansI formed by the Peshwas 
in 1743. The subahdar died without issue in 1853, and his widow 
Lakshml Bal was not permitted by the Governor-General-in-Council 
to adopt a successor. John Lang, whom she engaged as her lawyer 
for appeal to the directors of the Company in England against the 
decision of the Governor-General-in-Council, described her thus: 
“She was a woman of about the middle size—rather stout, but not too 
stout. Her face must have been .very handsome when she was young, 
and even now it had many charms—though according to my idea 

1 Lands gifted to the Brahnianas to be enjoyed in perpetuity. 
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of beaut v, ir was too round. The expression also was very good and 
very intelligent. The eyes were particularly fine, and the nose very 
delicately shaped.” 

The appeal was in vain and Jhansi was annexed to the British 
administration. The Rani, who was given a-small pension of rupees 
five thousand per mensem, too small to maintain the old retainers 
of the State, could not reconcile herself to the ignominy and depend¬ 
ence. All her life henceforth centred upon her resolve, '*1 will not 
give up niy JhiLnsT," which seemed rather futile in the period of 
consolidation of the British pow er. But soon the IlanI had an oppor¬ 
tunity as a true-born Mara(I kI princess to fight the British. 

The rebellion began in India with the rise of the sepoys against 
their British officers at Meerut and Delhi on the 10th May, 1H57, 
Gradually it spread to other parts of northern India. On the Jnli 
June, 1S57, the rebellion broke out at Jhansi. and on the 9th June 
the RirnT of JhansTs authority was proclaimed throughout her State, 
From this date to the 4th April, 1S5S, the Ram Stoutly defended the 
fort of Jhansi against Sir 11ugh Rose. Ultimately, finding her posi¬ 
tion exceeding)v precarious, she made her adventurous escape trom 
the fort through the cordon of British troops and bravely fought 
against the British in lkmdeikhand front Hunch to Kalpi. At Hunch 
the Rant joined the indomitable Tantia Topi. Then began a 
strenuous period of recruiting soldiers, men from Oudh and the 
DoSh, for the struggle, the Rajputs and Ihahmanas constituting the 
infantrv. and the Rohillas and other Muslims comprising the cavalry. 
The Rani smilingly suffered privations along with die soldiers and 
personally took pare in the fight. ai Ic was the Rani of Jhansfs 
c ustom, ‘ states her own personal servant to Major Sx C. McPherson p 
the political agent ai Gwalior* lead her troops dressed in military 
uniform of the irregular cavalry a crimson jacket, crimson trouser* 
and a white turban, which made it impossible tn tell her sex/' On 
[he 23rd Mav T 1858, after a hard-fought struggle* General Rose 
captured Kalpi on the river Yamuna about a hundred miles e;*st of 
Gwalior* The Rani of Jhansi and Tantia Topi fled to the jungle. 
General Rose thought that the re I sell ion was over and actually issued 
orders for disbanding the troops under his command. 

At this juncture, the Ram ol [h.IiisT and I tint la Fopi astounded 
xhe British and their supporters in central and northern India by 
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suddenly capturing the famous fort of Gwalior with its large store 
of arms and ammunition on the 4th June, 1858, in the hottest part 
of the summer season. The Maharaja of Gwalior had to flee from 
the fort, and most of his troops came over to the side of the Rani. 
General Rose thus reviewed the change in the military situation in 
central India: “The high descent of the Ranee, her unbounded 
liberality to her troops and retainers and her fortitude, which no 
reverses could shake, rendered her an influential and dangerous 
adversary. The rebel army was composed of the Gwalior Contin¬ 
gent, the finest men, best drilled and organized native troops of all 
arms in India.” 

General Rose reached Morar on the fringe of Gwalior fort on 
the 16th of June. The cantonments w r ere captured and the stores 
and ammunition seized. The next day the British force crossed 
the Morar-Gwalior road at Phulbagh and attacked Rani’s cavalry. 
There she was personally directing the batteries against the advanc¬ 
ing British troops, who were equipped with efficient breech-loading 
carbines, against w'hich the swords and clumsy old muzzle-loaders 
of the Indian troops were no match. Then the British cavalry that 
had fought at Balaclava charged against the Rani of Jhansl’s troops. 
The Rani fought valiantly, but was killed in the battle. The fight 
is described by a personal witness: “In the afternoon of 17th June, 
she was seated together with a female favourite of her late husband, 
who never left her side and dressed like her, near the Phulbagh 
batteries, drinking sherbet with four hundred troopers of the Fifth 
Irregular Horse near them, when the alarm was given that the 
British cavalry had crossed the Morar-Gwalior road and was attack¬ 
ing from the south. Some forty or fifty horsemen of the Eighth 
Irish Hussars came up firing their breech-loading carbines from the 
saddle and charging sword in hand. All the sepoy troopers there fled 
away except only fifteen who stayed with her. Her horse refused to 
leap the canal, when she received a bullet in the side and imme¬ 
diately after a Hussar gave her a cut on the head. But she rode 
off, and a moment later fell down dead. Her servants burnt her 
body by placing it on a huge pile of hay in a garden close by and 
setting it on fire.” Thus died the queen far away from her home 
and kinsmen in the thick of battle, overpowered both by numbers 
and superiority of arms. 
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MaharanI Kempananjammanni Avaru : In the year 1894, a 
great calamity overtook the State of Mysore: the ruler Chamaraja 
Wodeyar X died suddenly of a serious illness on the 28th December, 
his eldest child then being a boy of only ten years. It was at this 
critical juncture that his queen MaharanI Kempananjammanni 
(A.D. 1866-1935) showed promise of great administrative ability. 
During the minority of the heir, she was the regent, and with the 
assistance of the able chief minister, Sir Seshadri Ayyar, she ruled 
the State very ably for a period of eight years. 

The MaharanI was a ruler who had great intelligence and tact. 
It was during her regime that a number of useful measures were 
introduced. Mention may be made of the construction of the 
Marlkanive reservoir, the establishment of a college for women, 
called the Maharani’s College, and the construction of excellent 
hostels for students, both at Bangalore and Mysore. Further, a 
liberal monetary grant and a large extent of land were given for 
the starting of the Indian Institute of Science at Bangalore. Another 
of her noteworthy achievements was the successful implementation 
of the hydro-electric scheme at Sivasamudram, the first of its 
kind in India. 

To show how great a lady she was, we may quote the words 
of Lord Curzon when her regency came to an end: “I have pleasure 
in stating that the smooth progress of events during the minority (of 
Krishnaraja Wodeyar IV) has been largely due to the unfailing tact 
and discretion of Her Highness. ... She has set an example of public 
and domestic virtue, which has been of equal value to her people 
and to her family, and which has earned for her the admiration and 
the respect of all. ... In recognition of these services, I had submitted 
to His Majesty the King Emperor the request that he would allow 
Her Highness the salute of nineteen guns to be continued to her 
for life. ... His Majesty has gladly consented to bestow upon Her 
Highness this exceptional mark of favour.” 

2. Writers and Social Reformers 

Toru Dutt: Toru Dutt (1856-77), the youngest child of Govin 
Chunder Dutt of the famous Dutt family of Rambagan, Calcutta, 
was not only a literary celebrity of the nineteenth-century India hut 
was also one of the best products of the impact of Western culture and 
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civilisation on the then inert and bewildered East- Rom in a rich 
family noted for its catholic culture and high moral and devotional 
tone, Covin, a brilliant writer of English prose and vetsc, added to 
his heritage a wider Western outlook and a genuine reverence for 
Jesus Christ, into whose fold the five brothers and a cousin, together 
with their families, took shelter. If Font was a bom genius, her 
upbringing under the loving guidance of such a personality cannot 
be ignored. It is not for nothing that the girl gratefully wrote, “l 
wonder what I should have been without my father," 

Tom's early education, though In Calcutta, was entirely English, 
so much so that she never learnt how to spell her simple name in 
Bengali correctly. But her knowledge of the English language and 
literature and, through it, of European arts and social customs was 
amazing even to cultured English friends of her father in England. 
Before she left for that country, that is, when she was hardly four¬ 
teen, she had known Shakespeare anti read Paradise Lost thoroughly. 
She was an assiduous reader of novels throughout her life and learnt 
a lit lie French and German too. She spent four years in England 
ami France—in the latter just a few months, joining a French school 
at Nice. Nevertheless, so intimately did she identify herself with 
everything that was French that “French became her favourite 
language and Frame the country of her election” for ever in life. 

But it was in England, especially at Cambridge, that she betook 
herself to a serious study nm only of the English and t rench 
lan guages hut also of the tile and thought of the two countries. Her 
father engaged good teachers and governesses to teach his daughters 
languages, especially French, and European musk and painting, and 
himself became their co-student. He invited his friends, who were 
men of letters and social eminence, to his house, and introducing 
them to the daughters, engaged them in literary criticism, in which 
Toni shone marvellously. He also used to take them to places asso¬ 
ciated with the lives of great writers and makers of history, museums, 
libraries, etc. It was at Cambridge that she started translating 
French poems into English, some of which were to find a place in 
the Stu&J. 

During the last quarter of 1873. the Dutts returned to Calcutta. 
This, however, made no difference in lorn s literary life, chough she 
pined to go back to Europe and breathe its free social atmosphere. 
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The remaining four years of her life were marked by the same 
zealous study of the English and French literature, to which now 
was added Sanskrit. Insatiable though her avidity of study remained, 
she now directed her energies mainly to completing the books, 
especially A Sheaf Gleaned in French Fields, that she had under¬ 
taken. Family mishap, her own periodical illness, the humid climate 
of Calcutta and its suburbs—nothing could deter her from continu¬ 
ing her self-imposed work to a finish. And to her great joy, her 
Sheaf was published in 1876 and was very well received both in 
India and England. It would have gone quite unnoticed, had it not 
fallen by chance into the hands of the two famous critics of France 
and England, Andre Theuriet and Edmund Gosse, the latter writing, 
“What was my surprise and almost rapture to open at such verse 
as this! ... When poetry is as good as this, it does not much matter 
whether Rouveyre prints it upon Whatman paper or whether it 
steals to light in blurred type from some press in Bhowanipore.” 
Later Toru translated about sixty new poems for it, and the posthu¬ 
mous third edition published by Messrs. Kegan Paul & Co. was very 
tasteful and attracted a wider circle of readers. Her two novels, 
one in English, unfinished (maybe abandoned by herself), and 
another in French, and all her other poems, many of which were 
original, at least in execution if not in thought, collected under the 
title of Ancient Ballads and Legends of Hindustan, were published 
by the bereaved father in commemoration of his darling child. 
These are all that we get to judge the nature and quality of Toru’s 
wonderful poetic genius, which remained more as a promise than a 
fulfilment—her life having been cut short by premature death at 
twenty-one. Her letters to Miss Mary Martin of Cambridge supply 
many details of her pure and sweet personality and the development 
of her scholarship. 

Edmund Gosse speaks of Toru’s A Sheaf Gleaned in French 
Fields thus: It “is certainly the most imperfect of Toru’s writings, 
but it is not the least interesting. It is a wonderful mixture of 
strength and weakness, of genius overriding great obstacles and of 
talent succumbing to ignorance and inexperience. That it should 
have been performed at all is so extraordinary that we forget 
to be surprised at its inequality. The English verse is sometimes 
exquisite ; at other times the rules of our prosody are absolutely 
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ignored. ... On tilt w hole, the attainment of the hook was simply 
astounding.'* 

Coming as it does from the pen of Gosse, it should be taken as 
the final word on the book. And yet the Sheaf was 'the most 
imperfect’ of her writings. For her perfect poems, however, we 
are to come to her A ticic u i Ballads nnd Legends of Hindustan, 
where die defects of prosody and deficiency in scholarship were 
greatly overcome; and the muse, now freed from the trammels of 
translation, came nut in a gorgeous form. These poems, according 
to Gosse, “will he ultimately found to constitute Torus chief lagacy 
to posterity." 

In her French novel she was equally successful, as is shown by 
the remark of the great French scholar, James Darmestcter, who 
speaks of it as the work of “a young Hindu girl of nineteen, who had 
learnt French fur a very few years, and had resided in France for a 
few months only. It is an extraordinary feat, without precedent. 
The Vtilkek of Bcckford can triune be compared to it, though such 
comparison is hardly fair, because, to a gentleman of the eighteenth 
century, the French language was, so to speak, a second ‘muthcr- 
tonguc.' Madame de Suit ray, herself a poet, writes, ‘This one 
surpasses all the prodigies. She is a Frenchwoman in this book, 
and a Frenchwoman like ourselves: she thinks, she writes, like 
one of u«.” 

There stands out Turu Dutt as a pride of the nineteenth-century 
India, illuminating her literary galaxy. Bui she is much more than 
that. She is a perfect fulfilment of the hopes and aspirations of 
noble English souls w ho came out to India with a genuine desire 
to help this unhappy land of promise to reach her destined great¬ 
ness, anti also a sure warning against the futile attempt of grafting 
an alien culture and civilization on a land grossly misunderstood. 
We cannot think of a greater fulfilment than in her of the high 
moral qualities, of the unshakable faith in Jesus, of the intellectual 
attainments of Europe’s best minus her sciences. She is also a 
warning. All her brilliant achicvemems notwithstanding, will she 
get an honourable place in the gallery of great men and women of 
any country—either in France or in England? India hugs her to 
her bosom no doubt, but finds nothing to show as hers, India's. 
This would have been the fate of our country as a whole, bad she 
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not manifested her own genius. Here is our abiding interest in this 
great daughter of India, holy as a white lotus, sweet as a rose, who 
was oblivious of the soul that produced her and enjoyed the beauty 
of the sky and air, redolent of myrrh instead of the tulasl. 2 

Pandita Rama bat: Of the many great souls the nineteenth- 
century India produced, Pandita Ramabal must be counted as one. 
When she was born in 1858, her father Anant Shastrl Dongre, 
a reputed Sanskrit scholar, cast out by society for teaching Sanskrit 
to his wife Lakshmlbal against the established social convention, had 
long taken refuge in the Gahgamfda forest, thirty miles off Mangalore, 
and there built a cottage, round which had soon grown up a 
chatushpathi (Sanskrit school). But through the machinations of wily 
relatives he, together with his faithful wife and three children, in¬ 
cluding Ramabal, then a babe of a few months, had to leave this 
retreat of peace and become a lifelong pilgrim. 

Thus began the fateful period of Ramabai’s travels, which made 
her what she was. Sitting in her mother’s lap, she got by heart 
Panini’s aphorisms and thousands of verses of the Bhagavata 
and on good counsel. In her teens she mastered Marathi and 
acquired that wonderful proficiency in speaking Sanskrit which stood 
her in good stead in later life. Afterwards she extended the width 
of her studies in many directions. 

Wherever Anant Shastrl went, his scholarship and saintly life 
attracted the admiration of the local people, who reverentially 
supplied the few needs of the stoical family. Terribly orthodox in 
other matters, he would soon antagonize his admirers by his uncom¬ 
promising attitude towards the education and the marriageable age 
of girls ; and the family, denied food and shelter and made the 
target of wild talks, would be compelled to trek to another holy place. 
Thus driven from post to pillar, and meeting fortune and misfortune 
in quick succession for more than two decades the famijy developed 
characters and attitudes that verged on saintliness. 

Her mother’s fortitude, skill in household matters and total self- 
abnegation made a deep impression on Ramabal’s soft mind. But 
the persistent social persecution that ultimately led to the death of 

a For the above facts and quotations we are indebted to the very able biography of 
our poet. The Life and Letters of Torn Dutt by Harihar Das. 
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her parents and elder sister under most tragic circumstances in the 
course of a few months, though reinforced by the famine of 1874, 
steeled her heart against the Hindu religion and society, neither of 
which she could ever forgive. 

Rama inherited most of her religious attitudes and tendencies 
from her father, who thought that the strict observance of rituals 
would bring him to the desired goal of the “vision beatific.” This 
infection spread in the family. The pilgrimage started by the father 
was carried on with the same rigour by Rama and her brother 
Shrinivas, which brought them to death’s door in the Punjab, where 
they almost succumbed to cold. 

Rama, accompanied by her brother, came in 1878 to Calcutta, 
where, the reform movements having already been started, her 
criticism of Hinduism was acclaimed by the heterodox elements, 
while her fluency in speaking Sanskrit and knowledge of Sanskrit 
scriptures endeared her to the pandits, who, as a recognition of her 
scholarship conferred on her the titles of Pandita and Saraswati. 
This woke her up to her worth and to what she considered to be her 
mission, viz. educating the high-caste Hindu women and thereby 
emancipating them from the thraldom of social injustice and tyranny. 
She went on lecturing tours to various towns of Bengal and Assam. 
Her name spread throughout India ; even Maharashtra did not lag 
behind to honour her. She felt happy. 

But that was not to be her fate. Her brother died in 1880, 
leaving her alone in the world, but after giving her permission to 
marry Bipin Bihar! Das Medium, an educated Shudra, who was the 
man of her choice. But he, too, was snatched away from her by 
death in 1882, when, with a new-born daughter, she was at the 
height of her happiness. Left friendless, with a baby to bring up 
in addition, and knowing no art or craft whereby to earn money, 
she felt the need of learning English. In the meantime she had 
obtained a copy of St. Luke’s Gospel from her husband and been 
very much attracted towards Christianity. 

Rama with her daughter came to Poona, and with the help of 
Maratha reformers like Ranade and Bhandarkar started the Arva 
Mahila Samaj to deliver the high-caste Hindu women from ignorance 
and social, moral and religious evils. Soon she found out that her 
resources were inadequate to the work she wanted to take up. Mean- 
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while she continued her contact with the Christian missionaries at 
and about Poona, which raised hopes in her heart that she would 
be better fitted for her intended activities if she visited England and 
got there the kind of education she needed. She, with her daughter, 
little Manorama, came to England in 1883 and was well received by 
the Sisters at Wantage, in Berkshire, who arranged for their educa¬ 
tion. Rama heaved a sigh of relief. She was baptized in 1883 in 
the Wantage Parish Church. After a year’s preliminary study of 
English, she joined the Women’s College at Cheltenham, teaching 
Sanskrit and learning English literature, science and mathematics. 

Early in 1886, she went to America. She immediately set 
herself to learn Froebel’s Kindergarten system, and during the 
vacations went on lecturing tours to various cities in U.S.A. and 
Canada. Her appeal for help found wonderful response. The 
Ramabal Association was founded in December, 1887, as a direct 
result of the impression that her book, The High-Caste Hindu 
If omen, created in U.S.A. Sufficient funds were raised not only to 
start her intended home and school but also to maintain them 
for ten years, with further promise, if the work done was found 
satisfactory. 

With high hopes Rama returned to India, having spent two 
profitable years in America. When Sharada Sadan, a boarding house 
for widows and a school for day-scholars, was started at Bombay 
in 1889, she was supported by great men like Ranade, Telang, 
Bhandarkar and Chandavarkar. In order to curtail expenses, the 
Sadan, with eighteen widow inmates, was transferred to Poona in 
1890. There it continued its activities in spite of the vehement 
opposition from the nationalist group headed by B. G. Tilak, w'hen 
it became public that a number of inmates had got attracted toward 
Christianity and been ultimately baptized. The opposition was a 
rude shock to her, but she carried on her work of service undaunted, 
and at the end of 1896 there were forty-nine students in the school. 

A terrible famine broke out in 1896 in the Central Provinces and 
central India, and thousands died of starvation and disease. The 
Pandita, impelled by an inward urge and unaware of where money 
would come from, visited the famine areas and collected six hundred 
unfortunate girls and women, half of whom she kept under her own 
care. At Kedgaon, thirty miles away from Poona, she setded a new 
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colony, the Mukti Sadan, keeping the earlier Sadan as a separate 
entity at Poona under the care of a Christian Sister, Sundrabal. Very 
soon a new department was added to the Mukti Sadan. It was 
a Rescue Home, called the Kripa Sadan, which in three years was 
filled with three hundred inmates, thus showing the dire need of 
such a home in the locality. 

Having entrusted these newly started activities to able hands, 
the Pandita started for America in 1898 to give an account of her 
activities to the Ramabal Association at Boston. She returned in 
August of the same year, and unfettered by non-Christian influences, 
devoted herself heart and soul to what she felt as Christ’s work. 

The Sharada Sadan was now transferred to Kedgaon to form 
a part of the larger institution, the Mukti Sadan, but went on 
imparting higher education to women who were fit for it. She 
had hardly taken up this work of consolidation when she was called 
upon by the Lord to extend her field of work beyond her dreams. 
In 1900 another terrible famine broke out in the province, Gujarat 
and Kathiawad being especially affected. Unable to go herself, she 
sent to Gujarat twenty of her Sisters, who brought innumerable 
“broken lives” and “shattered hopes” and placed them under Rama’s 
care and supervision. She now had at the Mukti Sadan over nineteen 
hundred inmates, whose needs had to be supplied, besides over one 
hundred cattle. 

The years from 1900 to 1922, saw her life’s end fulfilled in 
diverse ways. This was the period when her constructive genius 
shone out most brilliantly, and all her multifarious needs were 
met in unexpected ways and in proper times. Workers and visitors 
came from all parts of the globe. Above all, she felt in the 
midst of her numerous activities and their attendant troubles an 
inward peace and bliss which come to rare spiritual persons. She 
had it in such abundance that when Manorama, her only object of 
earthly love and her ablest assistant and would-be successor, died in 
1921, she remained wholly unaffected, much to the surprise of all. 
She had prayed and prayed till she was convinced of the wrong 
course she had chosen: she had placed humanity above Christ. 
Now she had the baptism of the Holy Ghost. The Pandita’s outlook 
and personality were completely changed. She was no longer an 
Indian or a philanthropist, but a humble servant of Christ, doing 
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His work. This was the consummation of a number of mystic 
experiences brought on by constant prayer and ever increasing 
resignation to her Lord. 

It is from this angle of vision that tve are to judge her work at 
the Mukti Sadan. Throughout her long waking hours day after day, 
she was to be seen everywhere, either supervising or doing the work 
herself, or helping a worker, or consoling or inspiring another and, 
above all, praying w ith the earnestness of an angel for all the inmates, 
not only for the removal of their physical needs but for their moral 
and spiritual regeneration also. And everything went on smoothly 
under Christ’s personal care, as it were. To train the high-caste 
Hindu women, she had a branch of the Sharada Sadan started by her 
daughter in 1913 at Gulbarga, in the then Nizam’s dominions. 
Toiling and praying, full of faith and joy, “tired beyond telling,” 
but indefatigable, the Pandita “slipped away quietly in her sleep as 
the day broke” on the 5th April, 1922. 

Swarnakumari Devi: Shrlmatl Swarnakumarl Devi (1855-1932), 
the tenth of the fourteen children of the princely, pious Devendra- 
nath Tagore, was another literary talent of the nineteenth century 
whose extensive contributions to Bengali literature are of permanent 
interest and of a high order. 

From her very childhood she was surrounded by relatives who 
were all ardent votaries of learning, the elders zealously helping the 
youngsters to attain a standard of culture befitting their aristocracy. 
In the study of languages and literatures, Eastern and Western, of 
music, painting and other fine arts, of history, geography and general 
sciences, there was, so to say, a regular competition among them not 
only in storing up varied useful knowledge but also in giving original 
expression to thoughts and sentiments born of scanning the West 
with the Eastern telescope. The result was marvellous in quality, 
quantity and variety. Swarnakumarl did not lag behind her eminent 
brothers of superb talents in early selecting her own field of work, 
and started writing fiction and composing songs even before she 
was thirteen, and by twenty-one she was a writer of repute. Her 
first novel in Bengali, The Light Goes Out, was in point of thought 
and style no mean production. 

Swarnakumarf’s education began and ended at home under her 
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father’s supervision and under the direct guidance of well-chosen old 
scholars and her elder brothers. The family observed* the purdah ; 
she was married at thirteen ; and being aristocratic, the womenfolk 
Mould not visit other houses. So all the circumstances that are 
generally supposed to go against our women’s getting liberal educa¬ 
tion were present in her case. And yet she got and profited by the 
best kind of education. With her second Bengali Reader,' she 
was introduced to Sanskrit, English coming in later when, after 
marriage, she Mas Mith her elder brother in Bombay. But she 
imbibed the true Western spirit through her own study of the 
English literature, but more so through her contact with her 
enlightened relatives and acquaintances, M’hose intellect, however, 
ne\ ei prompted them to discard anything simply because it M'as 
Indian, and Mho combined the best of the East and West in their 
personalities. She got something more from her home atmosphere 
than a mere intellectual hankering and an urge to give expression to 
her thoughts and emotions. She imbibed the spirit of actively 
en g a ging herself in removing the social disabilities of Hindu M'omen 
through the formation of women’s societies and fairs. She saw that 
her father’s house was not a mere ‘Palace of Art’ but the Lord’s 
vineyard too, where one was to labour for the Lord’s children. In 
her early days she witnessed her father carrying on social and 
religious reforms in the family, discarding orthodox forms and 
ceremonies in favour of the pure religion of the Upanishads and the 
Sufis. All these made a deep impression on her mind, and latterly 
Me find her organizing the Sakht-samiti and connected fairs to 
improve the economic condition of poor M'omen, especially M'idows 
and unmarried girls, and to bring the light of education to the doors 
of the orthodox Hindu families. The result for her was an easy 
and natural ascent up the ladder of fame, her innate talent and 
circumstances helping each other throughout the life. 

Swarnakumari drove her pen almost incessantly up to the last 
year of her long life of seventy-seven ; and she tried her hand in all 
kinds of writing—short stories, historical and social novels, dramas, 
farces, lyrics, songs and poems—with such success that when, in 
1921, the President-elect of the nineteenth session of the Baiigtya 
Sahitya Sammilan (the premier literary society of Bengal), the poet 
Rabindranath Tagore, Mho Mas her younger brother, failed to be 
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present, the elite of Bengal present on the occasion unanimously 
voted her to occupy the chair and guide the deliberations. She was 
a voluminous writer too, as many as twenty-seven volumes standing 
in her name, not including the text-books she wrote. Before the 
close of the century her reputation as a lucid and powerful writer 
was well established. And how did she accept the review of her 
books? Having been associated with the board of editors of the 
Bharati from its very start and contributing liberally to its pages 
month after month, she had no misgivings about her success 
as an author. 

Her style was charming. Writing chaste Bengali and freely 
availing herself of her knowledge of Sanskrit on the one hand and 
of her feminine sense of using homely colloquial words on the other, 
she introduced into Bengali a style that has not yet been fully 
appreciated. For fictions and narratives a simpler and more effec¬ 
tive style is yet to be evolved for those who prefer not to write 
colloquial Bengali. She coined words and phrases that remind us 
of the later days of Rabindranath. As a writer she often appears in 
the role of a reformer, but her sense of humour is so fine that people 
enjoy the fun without feeling wounded, and she wins her case easily. 
For obvious reasons her name is limited to Bengal, which has given 
her an honourable niche in the temple of fame. 

Kamirii Roy: Shrimati KaminI Roy (1864-1933), the preco¬ 
cious daughter of Chandi Charan Sen, himself an author of some 
note, was a university girl, who made her mark in almost all the 
examinations up to the degree stage. In the Upper Primary exami¬ 
nation she stood first in her Circle, and being a mathematical 
prodigy got the appellation Lllavati. After passing the Entrance 
examination successfully, in the First Arts she occupied the first 
place in Sanskrit, in which subject she secured second class honours 
in her degree examination. But this is a poor description of the 
equipment which she received at home from her father up to her 
twelfth year and again, off and on, during vacations in school and 
college. Every morning after prayer he would set her lessons from 
choice books, including the Bible, till she grew up sufficiently in 
intellect to utilize the fine library of her father. She had a special 
aptitude for philosophy, and had plenty of philosophical books to read. 
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KdtTiini s father 113 s 9 Brshtiio uf Ktihub Chsndrs Sen's school, 
mid it was this that taught her to louk upon man ns man in the 
light of Christ 3 personality and yet saved her from being uprooted 
from her social and religious traditions. She remained a Hindu, 
but was enriched by the Christian charity and joyous view of life. 
HlT father presented her the Bengali RRmSyana and MahahhSuiia 
’rthen he first came to know of her poetic talents at the age of eight. 
Anniha' important factor that contributed powerfully to the build 
^ ur character and temperament was her innate regard for 
Sanskrit, which impelled her to exchange it for her favourite subject, 
mathematics, 

Her father would remind her not to forget that her life hail a 
mission. But she could deride about it only when she became a 
teacher in bSHfi. i*rom then on she turned her whole attention to 
ihe muse, and her first collection of poems Alo « Chhaya (Light and 
Shade) was published in 1889. The book, published' without the 
authui * name, bill with an appreciative introduction from the pen 
of Hem Chandra Banerji, the greatest living Bengali poet of the 
niTii', had such a warm reception from all sections of the reading 

P ublic of that she had little doubt about the mission 

of her life. 

But she lost sight of it soon, She went on writing for five 
years, when she married at the age of thirty, and for the next fifteen 
years her pen produced only a few stray poems and stories. Tin- 
inner working of her mind during this period may be judged from 
the following incident: When a friend deplored the fair of her 

having ceased to write, she showed him her children and replied 

with a mother’s pride, “Whyf *re they not my living poems?” She 
regarded motherhood as the highest fulfilment of womanhood, 
l ben sorrows smote her one after another; she lost her husband 
in 1909 and her eldest son four years later. The muse got her 
back her disconsolate heart sought solace in giving expression in 
the Mounds in fine poetry and in ameliorating the condition of 
Bengalee women. She passed a May in September, 1933. in the full 
glury of being recognized as the greatest woman poet in Bengali. 

In estimating her poetry we are to take one fact into considera¬ 
tion. She had the misfortune nl flourishing aide by side with that 
scotching genius, the poet Tagore, who dominated the entire field 
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of Bengali literature for about fifty years. Nevertheless, Kaminfs 
gentle flame burnt steadily in her own little corner of the vast field. 
Rabindranath’s words and imageries gush out in torrents ; even when 
he expresses gentleness and pathos plainly, similes are so beautiful 
and words so musical that readers are carried away by them, few 
diving deep to taste the sentiment expressed. Kaminfs poetry has 
the charm of a beauty with the scantiest decorations. It has a direct¬ 
ness of appeal ; her sentiments speak from the depths of her being, 
not depending on words or airs and graces of style, which, though 
not lacking, are never allowed to drown the ideas, which are 
sacred to her. She felt deeply and cherished sacredly, but expressed 
simply, lest its holiness be profaned. This seems to be the secret of 
her success, even against Rabindranath. She speaks of joys and 
pleasures too, but they are turned into something else, as coming 
out of a deeper sentiment which is more akin to sorrow, we may 
say, holy sadness. 

In the nineteenth century her contributions were meagre. She 
just shook off her ‘bashfulness,’ as she expressed it herself. Alo o 
Chhaya, Nirmalya and Pauraniki, none of them her best production, 
were published between 1889 and 1897 ; but they, especially the 
first, secured for her a literary eminence that no poetess in Bengali 
had ever attained before. Her best work was Maly a o Nirmalya, 
which was published in 1913 and raised her just a little higher. 
Except to the fine critics of literature, however, she would ever be 
known to the Bengali-reading public as the author of Alo o Chhaya. 

Sarojinl Naidu: An ardent, versatile and dynamic genius was 
SarojinI Naidu (1879-1949), a poet, dreamer, idealist and politician. 
Sarojinl was the daughter of a great scientist and savant. Dr. Aghore 
Nath Chattopadhvay, who lived in Hyderabad and established the 
Nizam’s College. She was born on 13th February, 1879, and early 
obtained a liberal training and catholic social oudook in her cosmo¬ 
politan home. About her father she wrote fondly: “My father is a 
dreamer himself, a great dreamer, a great man whose life has been a 
great failure. I think in the whole of India there are few men whose 
learning is greater than his, and I don’t think there are many men 
more beloved,” adding that he had spent all his money to help 
others and on alchemy. She went to England in 1895 with a state 
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scholarship and studied for some time at the King’s College, London, 
and Girton College, Cambridge. Three months after her return 
from England, SarojinI married, in 1898, Dr. Govindarajulu Naidu, 
breaking through barriers of caste as well as province. 

It was in England, thanks to the encouragement of Edmund 
Gosse and Arthur Symons, th^t SarojinI developed her poetic gifts. 
Exquisitely did she sing about the beauty of the Indian landscape, 
about the common man and woman, about the Mughal prince and 
princess and more sadly about the subjection of India ; and yet her 
belief in India’s future was bright and unwavering, even in the midst 
of political misfortune and disaster, as was her faith in Providence: 

“The solace of faith to the lips that falter, 

The succour of hope to the hands that fail. 

The tidings of joy when Peace shall triumph, 

When Truth shall conquer and Love prevail.” 

In SarojinI Naidu’s poetry we find an exquisite melody and 
fine delicacy of feeling and expression blended with freshness and 
exuberance of spirit. 1 he sensitiveness of a true lyrical genius 
charmingly responds to India’s traditional sense of immanence of 
the deity feelingly and beautifully expressed: 

“Lord of the Universe, Lord of our being, 

Father eternal, inefFable Om! 

Thou art the Seed and the Scythe of our harvests. 

Thou art our Hands and our Heart and our Home, 

We bring thee our lives and our labours for tribute, 

Grant us thy succour, thy counsel, thy care, 

O Life of all life and all blessing, we hail thee. 

We praise thee, O Brahma, with cymbal and prayer.” 

And similarly in her famous poem on Buddha, India’s haunting 
sense of the unreality of life and her quest for the tranquillity of the 
soul enthral us: 

“Lord Buddha, on thy Lotus-throne, 

With praying eyes and hands elate, 

What mystic rapture dost thou own, 

Immutable and ultimate? 
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What peace, unravished of our ken. 

Annihilate from the world of men? 

The wind of change for ever blows 
Across the tumult of our way. 

Tomorrow’s unborn griefs depose 
The sorrows of our yesterday. 

Dream yields to dream, strife follows strife. 

And Death unweaves the webs of Life.” 

Although she felt happiest when she wrote her songs, SarojinT 
Naidu was gradually drawn from poetry to leadership in Indian 
women’s movement and thence to active participation with Mahatma 
Gandhi in the fight for India’s freedom, in which, too, she became a 
prominent figure. She travelled and lectured throughout India, 
promoting the cause of non-cooperation with the Government, 
mass movement, the charkha (spinning wheel), emancipation of the 
depressed classes and Hindu-Muslim amity. For years she enthral¬ 
led large audiences with the magic of her diction and eloquence. 
She was also incarcerated many times. She was a member of 
the Working Committee of the Indian National Congress for 
many years and its (Congress) President in 1925. She was the first 
lady to become the Governor of a province in India—the Uttara' 
Pradesh—which post she ably filled from 1947, the year of Indian 
Independence, until her death on 2nd March, 1949. The details of 
her brilliant political career are well known to all students of Indian 
freedom movement and need no repetition here. 
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CHAPTER XXIII 


GREAT WOMEN DEVOTEES OF 
SHRI RAMAKRISHNA 

1. Ran! Rasmani 

The pages of history scintillate with the achievements of women 
who have made valuable contributions to the making of India. 
Rani Rasmani 1 was one such gifted woman whose memory is even 
now cherished with love and admiration by her countrymen. Though 
born cS: humble parents, she blossomed forth into one of the finest 
specimens of Indian womanhood even under the most trying ' 
conditions of life. 

Wednesday, the 11th Ashwin of the Bengali Era 1200 (September, 
1793 A.D.) was a happy day for Bengal, for it witnessed the birth of 
a girl whose name shortly became a household word in the province. 
Her father Harekrishna Das, a Mahishya by caste and a labourer 
by profession, lived with his wife Rampriya and two sons, Ramchandra 
and Govinda, in a hamlet named Kona near Halishahar, a few miles 
to the north of Calcutta, in the district of 24-Parganas. The parents 
were delighted to have this child after the lapse of many years, and 
the mother began affectionately to call her Rani, when she was only 
one year old. Strangely enough, this name, meaning a queen, which 
subsequently clung to her other name of Rasmani, w r as an unconscious 
betokener of her future greatness. As years rolled on, the little girl 
captured the hearts of all by her extraordinary devotion and eagerness 
to listen to the readings from the Ramayana and the Mahabharata. 
She even put on some of the insignia of a Vaishnava devotee like 
her parents. 

When Rasmani was only seven years old, Rampriya suddenly 
passed away. This unexpected calamity created a great void in the 
mind of the girl. Three years passed by. Meanwhile a stage was being 
set elsewhere by Providence for Rasmani to rise quickly to affluence 

1 Pronounced Tlashmani.' In Bengali the letter s, unless followed by certain conso¬ 
nants, sounds like sh. 
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and fame. One Prltram (short for Pritiram) Das, an inhabitant 
of Khoshalpur in the district of Howrah, amassed a large fortune bv 
dint of his business talent and perseverance in Calcutta, and lived 
in a palatial building on Free School Street in the city. At his old 
age his younger son Rajchandra became the stay of the family. Raj- 
chandra married twice, but both the wives died within a very short 
time. He was disinclined to marry a third time. But on a certain 
occasion he went by boat for a bath in the Ganges at TrivenI, in the 
Hooghly district, and while passing by the bathing ghat on the 
river near the village Kona, was struck with the beauty of a young 
girl who had come to bathe there. It was our Rani Rasmani. When 
his father came to know of his desire to marry the girl, he hailed it 
as a divine dispensation and arranged the marriage, which took place 
in great pomp on the 8th Vaishakha of the Bengali Era 1211 (1804 
A.D.), at his Calcutta residence. 

This sudden change of fortune was no doubt a windfall to 
Rasmani, but even in the midst of plenty she did not give up her 
wonted simplicity and piety. She made it a part of her daily duty 
to serve her aged parents-in-law. She also attended to the details of 
household work. It was further noticed that with her advent into 
the family, there was an appreciable increase in its income. So she 
was loved by everybody. In course of time her intelligence and sober 
judgement so much impressed her husband Rajchandra that he 
consulted her in all important matters. 

In 1817 Prltram breathed his last at the age of sixty-four, leaving 
a big estate and several lakhs of rupees in cash'to his son Rajchandra. 
He now became a very influential person, whose friendship was 
cultivated by the foremost men of Calcutta. In 1821 Rajchandra 
removed to a newly built palatial edifice across the road ; it was divided 
into seven sections, had about three hundred rooms and cost twenty- 
five lakhs of rupees. Rajchandra endeared himself to all by his 
extensive charities, and was much respected for his remarkable up¬ 
rightness. In the midst of all this domestic felicity. Rani Rasmani 
lost her father in 1823. It was the year in which there were floods in 
different parts of the province, and she gave food and shelter to a 
large number of families who had been rendered homeless and 
destitute by them. Finding that the ghat on the Ganges near her 
residence was uneven and dangerous, and the road leading to it 
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was unusable, she persuaded her husband to build them both with 
the permission of the authorities. Opened in 1830, they were named 
after him and have since come to be known as Babu Ghat and 
Babu Road, 

But bitter dap were awaiting Rasmani. On 1st June, 183b, in 
his forty-ninth year, Raj chandra died suddenly of apoplexy, leaving 
three daughters, all married. She was *0 much overwhelmed by this 
caiasn uphe that she did not take any food or drink for three days. 
A magnificent yhraddhx ceremony in honour of the departed soul was 
performed by her, and so liberal was she on this occasion that none 
returned from her door with their desires unfulfilled. At the dose 
of the ceremony a pleasant incident occurred. A monk with matted 
locks put in an appearance. It was he who, many years back, had 
made a present of the image of Sim Raghunatbjl to Raj chandra for 
daily worship in the house. Rasmani was much impressed by the 
monk and begged him to accept some gift. But he asked for only 
a blanket and a water-pot. f lc wished to have a look at Shri 
RaghunathjT, which done, he went away after blessing her, She 
took it as a good omen. 

Thrown upon her own resources, Rani Rasmani rose to the 
occasion. In spite of her grow mg intensity of religious fervour, she 
was not in ihe least indifferent: to the secular interests of the familv. 
In the absence of her husband, she felt greater responsibility in the 
management of the vast property she had inherited, and tackled 
the most delicate situations with consummate skill. Her son-in-law 
Mathuranlth BishwSs now became her right-hand man in all matters. 
Her extensive charities and humanitarian activities in and outside 
Bengal soon became proverbial. An idea of her munificence may be 
had fmm the fact that during her visit to Pun in 1850. she presented 
three diamond-studded crowns for the principal deities in ihe temple 
of Jagannatha at a cost of rupees sixty thousand, besides making 
liberal gifts to the priests. Similarly, in her second pilgrimage to 
Nabadwlp, the birth-place of Shri Chaitanva, she spent in one week 
rupees twenty thousand as gifts to the pandits, and another five to 
six thousand as charity on the occasion of an eclipse. Among her 
benefactions of public utility may be mentioned the renovation of 
a portion of the road to Puri be von d the river Subarnarekha, and 
construction of a canal connecting the rivers Madhumau and 
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Nahagangii, which helped agriculture, and three ghats on the Ganges, 
including the one at her native village. 

After the death of Rajrhandrn, she began to live a very rigorous 
life, and strictly followed the scriptural injunctions regarding a Hindu 
widow. All the Hindu festivals were celebrated by her with extra¬ 
ordinary pomp and zeal. At the time of the principal celebrations 
her entire mansion of seven sections, containing over three hundred 
rooms, reverberated with joy and became for the time being a minia¬ 
ture town. An example of her religious fervour nuv be had from 
the following incident. In 1838. some time before the Car Festival 
she desired to have the deity travel in the streets of Calcutta in a 
silver car. Accordingly, orders were placed with Indian silversmiths, 
ior the Rant did not want to patronize foreign jewellers. On the 
sniinayfttw day the car was dedicated with great eclai. The cost of 
the whole affair was nearly a lakh and a quarter of rupees. On the 
day of the Car Festival there was a grand procession with the ear. 
During the autumnal worship of the Divine Mother Durga, the Rain 
used to spend rupees fifty to sixty thousand. Once, in the course 
of a preliminary rite of this worship, the brahmins were going to 
the Canges in procession early in the morning to the accompaniment 
<if music, in which drums figured prominently. A white resident 
of Balm Road who was in bed felt disturbed, and wanted to stop it 
with the help of the authorities. On receipt of this news, the Rani’s 
men arranged for more lusty music on the next day. After the 
worship was over, a restraint Order was served on the Rant, and in 
the wake of it there was a lawsuit, which she lost and had to pay 
a fine of rupees fifty. She paid the fine, bur forthwith blocked the 
intersections between her house and Babu Ghat with strong wooden 
posts. The authorities objected, but she told them that she had 
proprietary rights over chat land and could do whatever she liked 
with it. Finally, at their request she removed ihc barricade, and her 
line trio was refunded. 

But, as has been seen above, her religious practices were not 
performed indoors only; for self-purification, she undertook occa¬ 
sional pilgrimage-tours to holy places, some of them long anrl 
dangerous ones. In 1850. while going to Puri by boat, she was over¬ 
taken by violent storm. In I$52, on her way back from a pilgrimage 
to Nabadwip and other places, she fell into tile hands of bandits 
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near Chandeniagore. and extricated herself From their dun lies bv 
promising to pay a ransom of twelve thousand rupees—a promise 
which she kept. The experiences she gathered, and the dangers she 
encountered, during these journeys served only to deepen hei faith 
in God and increased her religious fervour. 

We shall now narrate a few' more incidents that bespeak Rani 
Rasmaxii s courage and presence of mind as also her love of justice 
and equity, wInch have secured for her an enviable pusititm in the 
hierarchy of Indian womanhood. 

The East India Company levied a heavy tax on the fishermen 
who used to catch fish in the Canges near Calcutta. All their suppli¬ 
cations and appeals for its reduction proved fruitless. As the last 
resort, they approached Rasmani and placed their grievances before 
her, with a request to safeguard their time-honoured and legitimate 
rights to catch fish free of taxes. Rasmani's sense of justice rebelled 
against the high-handedness of the East India Company, and she 
m.ide :i quick decision. She took a lease of the portion of the Ganges 
lying between Ghusuri and MetiSburz from the Company for 
Rs, 10.QCHX and put up barriers ac ross the river to obstruct the ingress 
and egress of boats and ships. The Company took strong exception 
to her action and asked her to show cause why she should not 
he prosecuted for obstructing the passage in that' way. Rasmani’s 
answer was as simple as it was bold. She told the Government that 
the constant movement of boats and ships in that area greatly 
disturbed the fish and caused them to spawn prematurely, to the 
great loss of the fishery of her tenants, it was to protect dit ir 
interests that she had done so. The Company had to yield to the 
superior strategy of Rasimmi. ft permitted the fishermen to fish in 
the Ganges free ol tax. I Jer purpose having been served, she removed 
the obstructions. 

Another striking event testifies to her heroism and devotion. 
Immediately alter the subsidence of the Sepoy Mutiny, 1 some soldiers 
were quartered in the Five School building near the Ranfs house. 
Some of them used to roam in the street in a drunken state and wav- 
liiv ilu pedestrians. One day the Runi s gatekeepers beat a few of 
these ruffians. In retaliation, a big batch of soldiers attacked the 
house and. overpowering the gate keepers, began to damage what- 
cve, they could Jay their hands on and kill or mutilate the per 
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animals anti birds. All members of tin - family except the Rani 
bad meanwhile sought safeiy, evidently under her advice, in a 
relative's house near by through a backdoor. With a word in her 
hantl i he Rant posted herself at the door of the temple of Bhri 
Raghunathjl to prevent its desecration even at the cost of her life. 
Fortunately, the soldiers did not go to that side, and soon dispersed 
at the order of their commanding officer, who had just arrived on 
intimation. 

One Mr. Donald was an indigo planter. Every student of 
history knows how these planters attained notoriety by their 
wicked activities. Mr. Donald was not an exception. His inhuman 
Oppression of the tenants of the estate of Makimpur, belonging to the 
Ram, created a great commotion in the locality. The tale of their 
woes reached the cars of the Rani, who despatched a strong body of 
men to bring the planter to his senses. Needless to say, Mr. Donald 
received condign punishment, anti the case instituted against the 
Rant was dismissed, to the great humiliation of the planter. Since 
then the planters did not dare to oppress the tenants of her estate. 

A powerful zemindar in the district of Jcssore attempted by 
various means to absorb Rant kUsmani's estate of Jagannathpur, 
which stood encircled by his landed property. Coming to know of 
the cruelties perpetrated by his men, she sent a large number of her 
own trained men under a capable leader to stop them, This had the 
desired effect. The oppressors heat a hasty retreat. The litigation 
that ensued was derided in the Rant':, favour. The zemindar had 
thus to cat humble pic and to desist from his inroads. 

The Rani's life now entered upon a new phase. Soon an unfore¬ 
seen incident occurred, which had a far-reaching effect on her subse¬ 
quent career. For a long time site had been cherishing a strong 
desire to go on a prilgriniage to Ibinaias to offer worship to the Lord 
VishwanStha and Annapurna. When all arrangements were com¬ 
plete, and a large fleet of boats equipped with requisite articles were 
in readiness to start on the following morning, she dreamt at night 
that the Divine Mother, who was her serial object of worship, 
appeared Ik* Tore her and ordered her to abandon the journey and 
erect a temple lo Her chi the hank of the Ganges, The Mother 
further told her that her heart's desire would he fulfilled if she 
worshipped Her in an image there, Rasmani gave up the idea of 
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pilgrimage, to the great surprise and disappointment of all. In the 
year 1847, twenty acres of land with a house were purchased at 
Dakshineshwar, on the eastern bank of the Ganges, four miles to 
the north of Calcutta. The plot happened to have a convex surface 
and was thus quite suitable for the worship of the Divine Mother. 
I he Rani ordered the construction of the temple, but there were 
difficulties, so that it took about seven years to complete it. 

It is said that the Rani practised extreme austerity from the 
beginning of the moulding of the image, and waited with keen 
expectancy for the day when the Goddess would be installed in the 
temple. The 31st May, 1855, which was the auspicious day of 
snatiayatra, was fixed for the installation ceremony. But an 
insurmountable obstacle stood in the way. Rasmani being a Shudra 
by caste, no orthodox brahmin, according to the traditions of the 
time, would officiate as her priest or partake of the sacramental food 
offered to the Mother. Nothing daunted, she wrote to the renowned 
pandits of different schools of thought, inviting their considered 
opinion in the matter. Only one gave a favourable decision on the 
point. This was Ramkumar Chattopadhyay, the learned pandit of 
the Jhamapukur cluituslipeithi (Sanskrit school) in Calcutta. He 
replied to the effect that it would be in keeping with the injunctions 
of the scriptures if the Rani made a gift of the temple to a brahmin 
and provided adequate funds for its maintenance. The reply came 
as a godsend and was hailed with great joy by Rasmani. As 
directed by Ramkumar, she conveyed the temple to her spiritual 
preceptor, purchased a big estate for over two and a quarter lakhs 
of rupees in the-district of Dinajpur, and set its income apart for 
the maintenance of the temple by a deed of gift. 

The dream of Rani Rasmani was thus fulfilled. On the 
appointed day, the Divine Mother, who was of the essence of 
Existence-Knowledge-Bliss Absolute, was invoked in the image. 
The temple, with its hallowed atmosphere, secluded groves and the 
sacred Ganges flowing by, became from now on a haven of peace 
for all those who sought relief from the grinding tyranny of mundane 
cares and troubles. Besides the Kali temple, there stands on its 
north another temple dedicated to Radha and Krishna, and the 
western border of the spacious rectangular courtyard is lined with 
a row of twelve Shiva temples, all of the same size and pattern. 
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1 here are also rooms for the kitchen, store, quarters for the temple 
staff, etc. Outside the compound proper, there are two music- 
towers as also a big building meant for the use of the members of 
Rasmani’s family during their occasional visits to the temple. The 
flower garden, tanks and trees have all added to the beauty and 
serenity of the holy place. Ramkumar was appointed priest of the 
Kali temple. Rasmani went often to this sanctuary and offered her 
heart’s prayer to the Divine Mother. 

One day Mathur, the Rani’s son-in-law, noticed a young man of 
handsome features roaming about in the precincts of the Kali temple. 
There was something uncommon in his appearance. A spirit of 
other-worldliness was writ large on his face. At the very first sight 
Mathur began to feel a great attraction for him. On inquiry he 
came to know that the young man had been staying with his eldest 
brother Ramkumar in the temple garden, and that his name was 
Gadadhar. Both Rasmani and Mathur wanted Gadadhar to be 
engaged in some work in the temple, and succeeded after much 
persuasion in making him agree to take up the work of dressing and 
decorating the Divine Mother. A few days after, the priest of the 
Radha-Krishna temple, while taking the image of Krishna to the 
retiring room, slipped on the floor, and one leg of the image 
was broken. The priest was summarily dismissed. Rasmani was 
extremely mortified at the inauspicious event. Learned pandits 
were consulted as to what should be done with regard to the broken 
image. After a good deal of deliberation, they decided that the 
image should at once be consigned to the Ganges and a new one 
installed in its place. But this decision did not appeal to the pious 
Rani. Through an intermediary she approached Gadadhar, who 
after listening to the whole story exclaimed in an exalted mood, “The 
decision of the pandits is preposterous. If a son-in-law of the Rani 
fractured his leg, would she procure a substitute for him, or treat 
the leg? The image should be repaired and worshipped as before.” 
The pandits were nonplussed to hear this solution, which was so 
simple and rational. At the request of the Rani, the image was 
repaired by Gadadhar and was installed in the temple for worship 
as before. 

After the demise of Ramkumar, Gadadhar (better known later 
as Shri Ramakrishna) was appointed chief priest of the Divine Mother. 
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To him the image of Kali was not an inert stone, but the Divine 
Mother Herself. As days rolled on. he plunged deeper and deeper 
imu the contemplation of the Mother and became perfectly in¬ 
different to »hat people thought about him. In the long run he was 
blessed with the vision of the Divine Mother. Since then, owing 
to the Intensity n! religious fervour, he could no longer conduct the 
worship of the Goddess regularly and in the orthodox style. Hut 
the Rani and Mathur were so charmed to see the God-intoxication 
of the young priest and his ecstatic absorption in divine service that 
they considered themselves fortunate in having such a spiritually 
gifted priest lor the Mother's worship. Rani Rasmani sincerely felt 
that hts strange mode nf worship bespoke the depth of devotion 
rathei than any mental derangement, as was suspected by lav men. 
‘she 'tas now fully convinced that the object til building die temple, 
the manifestation of the Mother Herself in the image, had been 
literally fulfilled. 

One day after a bath in the Ganges, she entered the Kali temple 
and requested ShrT Kfuuukrishna to entertain the Mother with 
a devotional song, fie compiled and poured bis whole soul into the 
song. Rut the Rani was absent-minded : she was thinking of a lawsuit 
instead of listening to the song. ShrT Kaniakrishna at once intuited 
it and gave her a slap on the back, which brought her to her senses. 
She felt abashed and retired to her chamber with a heart full of 
repentance. When her agctiuishcd attendants criticized the vtiung 
priest's insolence towards her, she at nnct: silenced them bv saving 
that the Divine Mother llerself had punished her for her own lapse 
and illumined her heart through Ramakrishna. 

Gradually Rani Rasmani detached herself as far as possible from 
the affair* uf the estate, leaving its management to her worthy 
son-in-law Mathiiranfuh. and begun to pass much of her time in 
devotional exercises in the temple garden of Dakshineshwar. Her 
intense devotion to Kali, her reliance on ShrT Ramakrishna for 
guidance in spiritual matters and, above all, her respect for all forms 
of worship endued her life with a superb grace and halo. 

Rut Rasmani'* earthly days were coming to a close, h was now 
time for her to be eternally united with the Blissful Mother. One 
day she was attacked with fever and stomach trouble, which even¬ 
tually dev eloped into chronu dysentery of a severe nature. According 
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to the wishes of the Rani, she was removed to her residence at 
K-llIyhSt on the hank of the sacred Adigaiign. Shortly before her 
final exit, her body was half immersed in the stream. It was night, 
and some lights were burning. But she asked all lights to be removed, 
since they looked pale before the effulgence of the Divine \ I oilier, 
who revealed I lei self to her all on a sudden. Her face beamed with 
joy to visualize the dearest object of her worship. Thus on the 
19th February, 1861, with the name of the Divine Mother on her lips. 
RiiiiT Rasmani passed quietly into Kictnity. 

2. YoCESKVVAfti BhairavT ft R At I MAXI 

It was a pleasant morning in the spring of 1861. The sun was 
jusi rising. At that balmy hour Shri Kfumkrishna stepped out of his 
mom (at Dakshiijcshw'ar) in an absorbed mood and began to cull 
flowers from the temple garden lor the worship of the Divine Mother. 
The whole atmosphere was steeped in ineffable peace, Suddenly 
there appeared h small country boat on the Ganges, approaching the 
northern bathing ghat of the temple. The Master (Shri Rimakrisbna), * 
looking in that direction from the garden, witnessed :i middle-aged, 
ochre-robed iannyHsim (nun) with dishevelled hair coming out of 
that boat with a small bundle in her hand, and felt a strong urge 
to meet her. He watched the movements of this strange woman, 
who slowly walked up to the chBndiii, the main roofed-ontram e io 
the temple compound, and took her seat in a comer of it, as il 
waiting for somebody. Her lovely countenance and superb physical 
grate, bom of lifelong virginity, made her look much younger rhan 
her age. The bundle containing a fevv books and one or two pieces 
of cloth was all that she possessed, Shri RiUnakmhna instinctively 
felt that she was not an ordinary woman and had come there to 
fulfil a distinct divine purpose. Subsequent events proved the truth 
of this. 

After returning to his room, Shri llama krishna called his 
nephew Hridaynath and asked him to bring the sannyasim from 
the chandnl to his presence. Hritlay’s surprise knew no bounds, for 
the Master hat! seldom been seen to be so eager to talk to an 
unknown woman. So he said in reply, “Well, she is a strange lady. 
Why should she come even if invited?’' Finding l lriday hesitant, 
the Master gravity said, "Go and tell her all about me, and she 
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will gladly come here ' Hpday had no alternative but to go and 
found the nun (nr BhairavT, as she was called) seated there in 
a meditative pose. He intimated to her that his God-intoxicated 
uncle was waiting to meet lier in his room. No sooner had she heard 
this than she complied without a moment's hesitation, to the greater 
surprise of Hriday. Immediately on meeting ShrT Ramakrishna. the 
BhairavT burst into tears of joy and said very affectionate!v, "My 
child, von are here! Knowing that von are somewhere on the batiks 
of the Ganges, 1 have been searching for you for a Jong time, and 
now 1 have found you." "How could you know about me, mother?” 
asked the Master. "Through the grace of the Divine Mother,** 
die replied, I had conic to know that I was to meet three of you. 
J have already met two (Chandra and Girija) in East Bengal, and 
1 find you here today.” 

ShrJ Rainakrishna sat quite dose to her and, like a hoy 
unbosoming himself tn his mother, recounted artlessly his many 
spiritual visions and experiences, Ids loss of outer consciousness at 
the time of his ecstatic absorption in the thought of God, the 
burning sensation lit: felt all over the body, liis yk-cplessness and 
other symptoms he had noticed during the period of his sddhatia. 
He asked her repeatedly, “Well, can you tell me what these things 
are? People call me mad. Have l really become insane? la this 
the result of my constant prayer to the Divine Mother?” The 
Brahmani, while listening to his description of these wonderful 
spiritual experiences, was elated with joy. Full of motherly tender¬ 
ness, she consoled him again and again, saying, "Who calls you 
mad, my son? This is not madness. You have attained to a state 
of spiritual exaltation called nuihahfmva in the bhakti (devotional) 
literature—an extraordinary state of religious ecstasy which is 
attended with nineteen external characteristics such as tears, tremor 
of the body, standing of hair on end and perspiration. Any one 
who has not experienced such a state can hardly understand it, and 
that is why men of the world call you insane. Shrl RadhiT and 
ShrT Caurahga had an experience of such a blessed state. It is all 
recorded in the hisahti s hast ms (scriptures). J have got those 
scriptures with nte, and 1 shall prove through them that whoever 
has tailed upon God with an unswerving spirit of devotion anti with 
the utmost sincerity has experienced it, and everyone practising it 
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will be blessed with such an experience.” These emphatic words 
of the Bhairavl greatly consoled and reassured Shrl Ramakrishna. 

In the course of her long conversation with him, she disclosed 
her own antecedents: She was born, she said, in a brahmin family 
in the district of Jessore (Bengal). Her name was Yogeshwarl and 
she was a virgin all along, spending the major portion of her life in 
yoga practices, as a result of which she had attained to great mystic 
powers. She was extremely delighted to find that Shrl Ramakrishna 
was the fittest person to receive spiritual lessons on the Tantrika 
form of sadhana and to restore it to its pristine purity and glory by 
rescuing it from the hands of its unworthy followers, who had 
degraded it beyond measure by their abominable practices. 

As the day had already far advanced, Shrl Ramakrishna gave 
her some prasdda (sacramental food) from the Kali temple, and 
she partook of it after visiting all the temples in the compound. She 
then went to the panchavafi (grove of five sacred trees) to cook the 
raw foodstuffs she had received from the temple store. The cooking 
over, she placed the food in front of her chosen deity, Raghuvlra 
(Rama), whose stone emblem she always carried tied round her 
neck, and mentally offered the same to Him. In the course of this 
meditation, she became totally oblivious of the outside world, and 
tears rolled down her cheeks on seeing a wonderful vision. Meanwhile 
Shrl Ramakrishna felt an irresistible urge to go to the paiichavati 
and appeared, in a semi-conscious state, where the Brahman! sat 
absorbed in meditation. Like a man possessed, he began to eat the 
offerings placed before Raghuvlra! Some time later, the Brahman!, 
coming down to the normal plane, opened her eyes and was thrilled 
to see Shrl Ramakrishna taking the offerings. It was a delightful 
surprise to her to find before her very eyes the concrete re-enactment 
of what she had just seen in her meditation. Shrl Ramakrishna was 
not his normal self at the time, and could not realize what he was 
doing in that state. He felt abashed when he came down to the 
normal plane and apologized to her, saying, “Really I do not know 
what makes me do such things in an unconscious state.” The 
Brahman! consoled him saying, “You have done well, my son. It 
is not you, but the One who is within you, who has done this thing. 
I realized, at the time of meditation, who did it and why. I have 
now come to the conclusion that I no longer need any ceremonial 
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worship, which has at last fructified." So saying, the Biahmani, 
without the least hesitation, ate the remnants of the food as ptasada, 
and subsequently, with tears of joy trickling down her cheeks and 
with ;i heart full of the conviction that her Kaghuvlra hod become 
embodied in the person of Shrl Ramakrishiia, consigned to the 
Ganges the sacred emblem of the deiiv so long devoutly worshipped 
by her. 

As days passed, the relation between Sim Kamakrishna and 
the Bhairavl became closer and closer, and the latter, with motherly 
solicitude, began to play the role of a teacher, She was well 
acquainted with the Tantras and the Vaishnava literature, and had 
acquired great spiritual wisdom by practising various religious exer¬ 
cises. She quoted chapter and verse in support of Shrl Ramakrtshnn’s 
manifold spiritual realizations, and removed from his mind all 
doubt about their validity. For about h week both passed the 
greater part of their time in the paficha-jufi in enlightened talks on 
matters spirit iml and various forms of sadhatia. Then it struck the 
Master that this dose association with the youthful BhairavT might 
he nm Linder stood by worldly people. A slight hint to her to that 
effect from the Master was quite enough to make her realize the 
situation, and she immediately shifted herself to the chatulm of 
Devaniandal Chat on the Ganges, a little to the north of rhe 
Da ksh mesh war temple. Iler purity of character, suavity of manners, 
loving nature and dignified personality made a profound impression 
upon the villagers, and she felt no difficulty in getting her daily 
food and requirements supplied from the village. 

The Brahmani, a Vaishnava devotee of a high order, used to 
go to the Dakshineshwar temple daily from her new abode and 
feed Shrl Ramakrishna with various sweets and milk preparations. 
Sometimes she would wait in lit:: own residence with butter and 
cream in hand, cry ‘Copala,’ 'Copula* in an excess of emotion, and 
shed profuse tears of love for him. ShrT Rimakrishna fdt at that 
moment an irresistible attraction and had to go in hot haste to the 
place where the Brahman! lived. Reaching there, he would sit hy 
her side like a little child and eat the cream and butter from her hand. 
On other occasions, she would put on silk cloth and precious ornaments 
procured for this purpose, proceed with various delicacies to the 
Dakshineshwar temple in the company of women, singing devotional 
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songs all the way, and feed Sim Kiimakrishna. With her dishevelled 
hair and ecstatic emotion, she looked and behaved exactly as 
Yashoda, the fosier-mother of ShrT Krishna, did when she felt a 
strong yearning to see and feed her beloved Copala. 

The Brah man ! was now fully convinced that all the extra¬ 
ordinary experiences of ShrT Ramakrishna were the result of his deep- 
seated love for God, and that Shn Chaitanya had once again been 
incarnated in him inasmuch as all the salient traits of Chaitanya were 
eloquently expressed in him. Another incident, though apparently 
trilling, Strengthened her belief: Shu Ramakrishna had long been 
suffering from a burning sensation all over the body. As the pain 
grew in intensity and became almost unbearable at midday, he had 
to plunge into the Ganges and cover his head with a wet napkin. 
All efforts of renowned physicians failed to cure this strange malady. 
The Brahmani soon diagnosed it as the effect of his intense longing 
for God, and substantiated this by quoting scriptural authority. 
She prescribed a novel remedy: The patient, she said, should near 
a wreath of fragrant flowers and besmear his body with sandal 
paste. This simple prescription evoked at the outset nothing but 
laughter from many wiseacres; but Mathuranath, the director of 
the temple, agreed to give it a trial. Great was the surprise of all 
when ShrT Ramnkrishpa was completely cured bv this method in 
the course of onlv three days. Indeed, this strange phenomenon 
furnished an additional proof to the Brahmani that he was an Incar¬ 
nation ol God. Moreover, when she heard that ShrT Ramakrishna 
had had a vision of two luminous boys coming out of his body on 
hts way to Sihor, she had not the least doubt that ShrT Chaitanya 
had this time appeared in the frame of his comrade Niiyananda. 

Another abnormal experience of the Master further proved the 
truth of her hypothesis: He was seized with a ravenous appetite, 
which no amount of eating could satisfy. In utter despair, he 
consulted (he HrShmaijI about it. She consoled him by saying, 
Mv son, don't worry. Those w ho are highly advanced in spirituality 
occasionally pass through such peculiar states. I shall prescribe 
a remedy that will quickly cure it." She asked Mathuranath to 
stock in a room a variety of delicacies prepared according to her 
directions. When this was done, she told ShrT RfimakrWhpn to 
remain in (hat room day and night, and eat whenever and whatever 
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he litre!. He did as instructed and \m hunger o«me down to norm 
after ihrec da vs. 

Indeed, this kind of inordinate hunger was observed in the 
uln ul nmny gieat saints. The Brahman! now armed with thi 

. ° f , MaStcr ' fl ”' ondcrful spiritual experiences that strangdv 
coincided with the recorded evidence of the scriptures, and also 
wing emboldened by her phenomenal success in c ertain crucial tests, 
began to assert boldly that Shri RSmakrifhna was not an ordman 
pelStu, but ;rn Incarnation of God 1mm to fulfil some distinct 

c;s" L - r% f llla ^ haxo o[] her amviahms not onlv w 

bhn ™ mak P5h5a and Hnday but also to aU others ivtth whom she 
came into daily conr.ia. 

CJne day the Master, while talking with Hridav and Mathur 
at the pmchovaft, casually remarked to the latter, "A brahmin 

in.ill vil ; used in Vaishnava lore has come here, She calls me 
an nCiirnation of God, ' How is that possible,” replied Mathur, 
since the scriptures do not mention more than ten Incarnations, 
kt that you have received the grace of the Mother Kali c an hardly 

*■ V■ , L | asll -‘r said, "Hie Briihmonl savs that she has 

witnessed m my body as also in my mental make-up the distinctive 
s.gns tmi characterize an Incarnation, and these she avers on the 
strength of scriptural pronouncements." As the conversation drifted 
on in this strain, the Brahmanl was seen approaching in a ^-mi- 
abstracted mood, with a dish of sweets. Mathur asked the Master 
1 1 she was the Brahman! of whom he had been speaking. The 
Master nodded assent. As she came near, she partially controlled 
her emotions at the sight of Mathur and gave the plate to Hridav. 
Pointing to Mathur, the Master said to the BrahmanT, "[ was just 
acquainting him with all that you had said about’ me. But he 
firmly says that the scriptures speak only of ten Incarnations and 
no more. Why, she promptly replied, “the BhZgavaia makes 
a special mem urn of twenty-two. and suggests the possibility of the 
adeem of an infinite number of them. Moreover, it is recorded in ihe 
Vaishima literature that ShrT Gmirahga would be reincarnated, and 
dure air points of similarity between him and Shri Ramakrishna " 
She was so firmly corn]need that she threw an open challenge and 

was prepared to meet' any distinguished scholar to prove her 
contention, 1 
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The bold declaration o£ the JSrfihimnT changed the entire 
complexion of the opinion hitherto entertained about the Master 
by the temple stall . The man who had so long been looked upon 
as no better titan a lunatic was suddenly raised to the category of 
:m Incarnation of Cod and was ranked overnight with Rama p 
Krishna and Buddha! Mathur was no less puzzled than the 
officers of the temple. Torn between faith and doubr T he found 
himself in a dilemma. lie could hardly persuade himself to think 
of ShrT Rlmakrishna as God Himself + though his personal expe¬ 
riences about the Master during the last lew years compelled him 
to admit him as a remarkable spiritual genius. But when the 
challenge came from one who was held in high esteem by all for 
her ftamtlincss as well as profundity of scholarship, Mathur, partly 
to humour the Master and partly to satisfy his own curiosity, 
agreed to convene a meeting ol some renowned scholars ul the time 
in the temple garden of Dakshincshwar, 

Accordingly, invitations were extended among others to 
Vaishnav Charan and Pandit GauiTkSnta Tark^lankar, the leading; 
savants of the day, who were highly respected in their respective 
spheres for their scholarship and rare spiritual attainments. Besides 
the Brahman!, Mathur and Shrl Ramakrishna were also present 
in the meeting. i'bc Brahman I, with her god-gifted oratory and 
force of conviction, presented her case very ably before the august 
assembly. Take a zealous mother guarding the interests of her son, 
she marshalled her arguments and met all objections squarely. It 
was a great triumph for her, since eventually every one present in 
the meeting I'nlly subscribed to her comltisions, Vaishnav Charan 
asserted that the highest hum of devotion known in the hfiakti 
ahasttas as the mahabhmia was fully manifest in Shrl RlmakrisTma, 
and that while in certain extraordinary cases only a few of its divine 
characteristics had been noticeable, in ShrT RSmakrishnn all of them 
seemed to be fully developed. Mathur and others were struck dumb 
at this bold utterance of Vaishnav Charan, who was an authority 
on the Vaishnava literature at the time. Pandit Gaimkanta 
Turkalaiikar, who, for some unavoidable reasons, could not be 
present in the first meeting, attended the subsequent one held for 
this purpose, and asserted in unequivocal terms, "1 am firmly 
convinced that you are that mine of infinite spiritual power, only 
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a small fraction of which appears in the w'orld from time to time 
in the form of Incarnations. I feel it in my heart, and the scriptures 
are in my favour. I am ready to prove my contention to anybody 
who challenges me in the matter. ’ Shri Ramakrishna thereupon 
lemarked like a boy. Well, it is you who say so, but believe me, 
I know nothing about it.” The momentous decision of the scholars 
in conoboration of the bold conclusions of the Bhairavl Brahman! 
regarding the real personality of the Master strengthened the already 
changed attitude of the temple people towards him, though he 
remained as unconcerned as before. 

The relationship between him and the Brahman! became 
deeper, and she set herself to the task of leading him through the 
various phases of Tantrika sadhana (practice). Shrl Ramakrishna, 
who had accepted her as his spiritual guide, now applied himself to 
the sadhana with his characteristic zeal. The Brahman! had two 
asanas (seats) prepared in accordance with the injunctions of the 
I antrika literature—one in the pahchavati and another under the 
bael tree at the northern extremity of the garden. Referring to this 
course of sadhana, the Master said afterwards, “During the day¬ 
time the Brahman! used to go to distant places and collect the 
various rare ingredients of worship mentioned in the Tantrika 
scriptures. At nightfall she would direct me to occupy one of the 
scats, make me perform the worship of the Divine Mother with the 
articles collected by her, and ask me to repeat the mantra (sacred 
formula) and meditate according to her instructions. But scarcely 
had I commenced to tell my beads when I fell into a deep trance— 
so overwhelmed did I become with an accession of divine emotion. 
Wonderful visions that baffle all description came in quick succession, 
and I could most tangibly feel the effects of those practices. The 
Brahman! put me through all the spiritual exercises embodied in 
the sixty-four principal Tantras, and the infinite grace of the Mother 
enabled me to pass unscathed through those fiery ordeals. Some of 
them were so dangerous that they very often caused the aspirant to 
lose his foothold and slip into moral turpitude.” 

As a result of this successful practice under the able guidance 
of the Brahman!, Shrl Ramakrishna’s mind was raised to the 
highest pitch of divine beatitude, and he floated day and night in 
the shoreless ocean of perennial joy. The Brahman! declared 
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that her disciple had attained perfection in this system of practice 
and had been fully established in the ideal of the Motherhood 
of God. 

Shrl Ramakrishna’s acceptance of the BrahmanI as his spiritual 
guide was calculated to have far-reaching effects on the social 
position of women in India. It paved the way for their reinstatement 
in the rightful position of privilege and honour from which they 
had come to be dislodged in the process of time, and opened a new 
chapter in the history of womanhood in the country. It also led 
to the restoration of the Tantras to their original purity and glory. 
The Tantras, it must be remembered, seek to lead spiritual aspirants 
gradually through a well-regulated course of enjoyment to greater 
and greater renunciation, and ultimately to the realization of God. 
Through this process they transcend by degrees the lure of the 
senses and pass eventually into the realm of infinite bliss. But in 
course of time the cult came into disrepute, for its unworthy 
followers, forgetting the deeper import of its teachings, adopted 
degrading methods to satisfy their baser instincts. The Bhairavl 
BrahmanI, with the help of her distinguished disciple Shrl 
Ramakrishna, demonstrated the real worth of the Tantras and 
saved them from passing into the limbo of oblivion. 

Time rolled on. The BrahmanI continued to bestow the same 
affection on Shrl Ramakrishna. Then the Master met the Naga saint 
Totapurl, who taught him the adwaita (monistic) philosophy and 
initiated him into sannyasa (the monastic vow). The BrahmanI was 
at heart a staunch follower of the cult of bhakti (devotion), and as 
such she could not reconcile herself to the principles of adwaita 
Vedanta. She did not even relish Shrl Ramakrishna’s close association 
with Totapurl, apprehending that his devotion would suffer a set¬ 
back from it, and once she openly said so to him. But he did not 
attach any importance to these words, and followed his own course 
of life according to the dictates of the Divine Mother. Inscrutable 
are the ways of the Lord. Despite the Brahmanfs high spiritual 
attainments, by slow degrees a sense of false pride grew up in her 
mind for having acted as a spiritual guide to the Master. She 
considered herself a very important person, and sometimes called 
in question some of his normal activities. This undue pride clouded 
her vision and made her commit mistakes frequently. 
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Immediately alter the close of his prolonged udwmta practice, 
Shri Kaninkrishna became physically very weak owing to a severe 
attack of dysentery, ami it was considered desirable to send him to 
Kamarpuknr for a change. Accordingly in May, 1867, he came to 
Kamarpukur, accompanied by Uridav and the BhairavT Brahmani. 
The simple-minded villagers were exceedingly glad to have him hack 
in their midst after a long interval. He was as affable ns before; 
only his very presence now poured unspeakable joy and serenity 
into their hearts, drove away all worries and Inspired in them 
a feeling of deep devotion to Cod. Sarada DevT, his young wife, who 
was now fourteen years old, was soon sent for. She considered it 
a rare privilege to be at the service of her saintly husband after 
so many years, and looked up to him for guidance and illumination, 
Shri Ramaknshna, without the least hesitation, undertook the 
responsible work of training her in matters Imih secular and 
spirined. Thus, not only all the details of domestic work, hut also 
the supreme duly to lore and realize Cud in this very life, came 
within the purview of his teaching. And SSrudil Devi, charmed 
with his pure and selfless love, was content to adore him as her 
ishta-dffva (chosen deity), and followed in his footsteps with 
unflinching devotion to fulfil her spiritual aspirations. But the 
Brahman! did not countenance his intimate association with his 
wife, who was now in the bloom of youth, inasmuch as tt might 
endanger his celibate life. The Master would not listen to her 
remonstrances, which annoyed her much. On the contrary, he hulled 
it as a golden opportunity to test his own spiritual realizations. He 
remembered the inspiring words of his teacher 1 ttfapim when he 
learnt from the Master that he was married : “What does it matter s' 
He alone is firmly established in the knowledge of Brahman who 
can keep intact his renunciation and discrimination even while living 
with his wife. He alone has attained the supreme illumination who 
can look upon man and woman alike as Stman (i He Soul) and deal 
with them accordingly. L> Needless to say, Shri ftanvaktishna emerged 
brighter than ever from this fiery ordeal. 

As already stated, the Brahmam had unfortunately become 
inflated with egotism, so much so (Hat she could not even brook the 
idea that anv one should refer to Shri Rfunakrishna for the solution 
of any spiritual topic that had already been discussed in her presence. 
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One day she picked a violent quarrel with Hriday. She insisted on 
cleaning the leavings of a true devotee belonging to a humble caste, 
which on account of her being of brahmin birth, was outrageous in 
the eyes of the village people. Ilridav begged her to desist, but she 
was adamant, with she result that high words were exchanged 
between them. Finally she was prevailed upon to yield. The Master 
witnessed the whole scene and smiled to see the play of may a (divine 
power of illusion). But when the anger of the Brahman! subsided, 
she realized her mistake and hung her head in shame. It soon 
dawned upon her that it was nut advisable for her to remain any 
longer with the family. She now began to prepare herself to snap 
the golden tie of attachment she had developed to the Master. The 
veil of teinjwrary self-forgetfulness dropped off from her mind, and 
she regained a clear vision. After a few days, she, with a heart full 
of remorse, approached Shri Ramakrishua with sandal paste and 
garlands of flowers made with her own, hand, and worshipped him 
as an Incarnation of Shri Gauranga, She frankly apologized to him 
for her unbecoming conduct and implored his forgiveness. The 
Master also was delighted to sec the innate goodness and greatness 
of the Brahman! reasserting themselves after a temporary eclipse. 
With a free conscience she then bade adieu to Kamiirpukur once for 
all and started for Banaras, the holy abode of Lord Vishwanathn, 
where she spent her days exclusively in spiritual exercises. 

Shii Ramakrishna met her at Ramims during one of his pilgri¬ 
mages, and advised her to live at Vrindavan to the end. She 
accompanied him to that sacred place. She was now much advanced 
in years and soon passed away, leaving behind her a brilliant record 
of spiritual discipline and service for the inspiration of future seekers 
of Truth. 

3. Aghormani Duvi 

In the present scientific age, when mu thing is accepted as true 
unless tested in the crucible of sensuous perception, the story of 
the hair-raising mystic experiences of Aghormani Devi, better known 
us Gofwler Mil (Gopak's Mother), and her unique spiritual relation¬ 
ship with Shri Ramakrishna would sound like a veritable myth to 
a layman, But to a knowvr of Truth her life is a splendid revelation 
that there is a subtle realm which is far beyond the ken of 
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by this time spread far and wide, and Aghormani also came to know 
about it and felt a strong desire to see him. One autumn afternoon 
in 1SS4, accompanied by the devoted widow of Govinda Datta and 
another woman, she went to Dakshineshwar, She was now about 
sbety-two and her mind was full of the thought of GopSlfl, 
Shri Ramakrishna was much delighted to see them, talked to them 
with all affection and candour, and sang a few devotional songs, which 
charmed Aghormani and her companions beyond measure. I le asked 
i hem to come again, and the widow of Govinda Datta also implored 
the Master in return to pay a visit to the temple of Kamarhap. 

Fmm the day of her first meeting Aghormani was very much 
attracted towards Shri Ramakrishna, and felt a yearning to repeat 
the visit at the earliest opportunity, A few days later, she again 
went to Dakshineshwar with some stale sweets purchased from 
a wayside shop. Scarcely had she crossed the threshold of the 
Master's room, when he said, "Oh, you have come 1 give me what 
you have brought for me." With great hesitancy she opened the 
bundle and offered the sweets to him. He ate them all with great 
relish and said, "Well, you need not spend money for sweets. 
Prepare sweetened cocoa-nut balls and bring one m- two for toe when 
vou come here ■ or you may bring some vegetable curry cooked by 
your own hand." Aghormani was deeply moved at the childlike 
behaviour of the Master, but was a little perplexed to In id hint 
always pressing for this or that curry. She said later on, "Instead 
of talks about God or religion, he spoke only about food. I thought, 
‘What a queer monk! He only talks of food! And 1 am a poor 
widow ; how can I feed him every day? Well, f must not come to 
him any more.' But as soon as J went outside the temple garden 
I again felt an uncontrollable pull towards him. And it was with 
great diIliculty that I could return to KamarhM." It was not long 
before she came again to Dak§hu?eshwar on foot with some curry 
of her own making ; Shri Tiamakrishna partook of it with great jdv 
and extolled her skill in cooking. Aghormani could hardly restrain 
her rears at his appreciation of the paltry thing she had prepared 
and so hesitatingly brought for him. During the next three or four 
months she visited the Master very frequently, every time with 
a curry prepared according to his direction. Sometimes she would 
think in disgust, ‘O Gupala, is this the result of my constant 
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prayer? You have brought me 10 a monk who always hankers for 
food. I shall not come here any more/' But her resolution could 
not resist for long the tremendous attraction she felt to see him again. 
Like one possessed, she constantly dwelt upon the thought of the saint 
and could not get rid of it in spite of herself. In the meantime, 
Shri Knmakrishna. to redeem his promise, went once to KiimarhatT 
to see Shri Kudhamudhavu. and passed long hours in singing 
devotional snugs, in the course of which he fell into frequent trances. 

Time thus rolled on unnoticed, and Aghormani plunged deeper 
and deeper into the thought of Copaia. Her ardent longing matured 
and brought about a spirit of utter self-abnegation in her. Time 
was now ripe for the fulfilment of her desire. In the spring ol IM84, 
one morning she got up as usual to tell her beads. After finishing 
her repetition of the mantnt? scarcely had she surrendered the fruit 
of it to her chosen deity, when she found, to her astonishment, 
Shri Ramaktishna sitting on her left side with a smiling face and 
his right hand clenched. Her curiosity being roused, she stretched 
her hand to touch him. But the figure vanished, and in its place 
there u,is Gopak (Baby Krishna), aged about ten months, who 
crawled forward raising one arm and fixing his bewitching gaze on 
her, and begged for butter, Savs Aghormani* "1 was so surprised! 
I cried in an excess of joy anti said to him, 'AlasI I am a poor 
widow. W here shall I get butter and evaporated milk for you, 
my child?’ But Gopaks would not listen. 'Give me something to 
eat,' he said again and again. With tears in my eyes, I got up and 
brought for turn some dry sweetened cocoa-nut balls 1 had. Gopak 
sat on my lap, snatched away my rosary, jumped nn my shoulders 
and moved about in the room, so that all mv efforts to carry on 
further repetition of the mantra were baffled.” 

With the first sneak of light the next morning, Aghormani 
started for Dakshineshwar, with Gopak clasped to her bosom, his 
tiny, ruddy feet dangling gracefully. What a joy! Ihe long 
cherished object of her life was a tangible reality today. She walked 
the whole distance in a state of absorption, with dishevelled hair, 
staring eyes and the hem of her cloth trailing the ground. Imme¬ 
diately on reaching the temple gate, she began to call. "Copala, 
Gopak!" it was a heavenly sight. As soon as she took her sear in 
the Master’s room, the latter in <m ecstatic mood sat like a little 
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child on her lap. Tears rolled down her cheeks, and she began to 
feed the Master with milk crust, butter and other delicacies she had 
brought with her. After a while he returned to his bedstead. The 
blessed Aghormani began to dance in joy, being totally oblivious of 
all about her, since her mind was then in the empyrean realm of 
Gopala. She talked to Shri Ramakrishna in a manner quite 
unintelligible to ordinary people. She said, “Here is Gopala on my 
lap,” “Now he enters your body,” “There, he has come out again,” 
“Come, my darling, come to your poor mother.” Thus overpowered 
with emotion, she was transported into a superconscious state that 
raised her above rigid social conventions. From now on, Aghormani 
came to be addressed by Shri Ramakrishna and others as Go paler 
Ma (Gopala’s Mother), inasmuch as she actually became the blessed 
mother of Gopala, the Child Krishna of the eternal Vrindavana, 
where only pure and selfless minds are privileged to enjoy perennial 
bliss in mystic communion with the Divine. 

Shri Ramakrishna expressed great joy at this wonderful state of 
hers, stroked her chest to quiet her and fed her with whatever 
delicacies there were in the room. While eating, she went on saying 
in an exalted mood: “Gopala, my child, your poor mother passed 
her days in this birth in great distress ; she had to live on the sale 
proceeds of the holy thread which she made out of yarn she spun 
with a spindle ; is it therefore that you are caressing me so much 
today!” and so on. The Master detained her the whole day with 
him, made her bathe and have her food, and when she had quieted 
down a little, sent her back home in the evening. 

On her return journey also she visualized Baby Krishna resting 
in her arms. Reaching her room at Kamarhatl, she could hardly 
sit for meditation, for Gopala would gambol before her eyes or 
snatch away her rosary, giving no rest to her. So, desisting from the 
attempt, she went to bed with Gopala by her side. But the naughty 
child complained of the hard bed and would not lie without a pillow. 
At last, putting his little head on her left arm and drawing him close 
to her bosom, she tried to comfort him by saying that she would 
bring him a soft pillow the next morning. But Gopala would not 
give her a moment’s respite. Later, when she collected fuel for 
cooking, he would assist her in the work and also play tricks on her. 
The mother, with a heart overflowing with love, sometimes fondled 
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the child and sometimes rebuked him for his naughtiness. Thun 
a divine sport went on in the sacred temple garden of KamarhatT— 
a phenomenon so rare in this materialistic age. 

After a couple of months, when the in ten si tv of feeling subsided 
considerably, her vision of Gopala became less frequent, which was 
ver v much regretted by her. Shri RSmakmhna consoled her bv 
saying that in the Kali Yuga (Iron Age) the physical frame would 
drop like a sere leaf, if the mind remained constantly attuned to the 
highest plane of an pen [mseinusness. He also assured her that she 
had no further need for meditation, since the supreme object of her 
aspiration had been attained, anti that she would be blessed with 
a vision of Baby Krishna whenever she would strongly like to have 
it. However, to break her monotony, she would take up the rosary 
and engage herself in repeating the Lords name as before for the 
well-being of her Gopala, who, she now fully realized, was none 
other than Shri Hamakrishna himself. As days went on. she felt 
the presence of Gopala in everything; all distinction between the 
high and the low. the touchable a ml the untouchable, and all 
scrupulousness in the matter of food and ceremonial cleanliness 
vanished altogether from her mind. The Master, witnessing this 
marvellous change, once said to her, “You have achieved the 
impossible : such a realization as yours is rare in this age." 

The devotees of the Master were captivated by the personality 
of Copula’s Mother, and also drew hutch inspiration from the divine 
sports he played with her. Once in 1885, when the Car Festival 
was l icing celebrated in the house of Bala rani Rose of Bijghlwar 
in Calcutta. Shri Rumakrishna suddenly assumed the posture of 
Baby Krishna in rhe presence of a large number of devotees. 
Nobody could divine the cause for this sudden change in his mood, 
liut in a little while the carriage of Gopah's Mother reached the 
gate of the house, and she came upstairs to lind the Master as her 
chosen deity. Fveivbodv marvelled at her devotion ami paid her 
great reverence. She, however, said, "But I don't like (his kind of 
wooden stiffness through divine fervour. My Copain will laugh, play, 
walk and run ; but what is this almost like a log! I don’t care to 
see this sort of Gopala!” 

One day Gopala's Mother and N'arcndranath (afterwards Swam! 
Vivck&nanda) were present at Da kdi mesh war. The Master, for fun, 
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asked the two devotes n. compare notes. They were almost diame¬ 
trically oppishc in temperament and ideas. Narendiunath 'v:i. a 
rationalist, nurtured from boyhood in Western science and philosophy 
and a believer m the formless aspect of God, whereas GopSla’s 
Mother, innocent of any knowledge of philosophy, was simplicity 
personified and a worshipper of the personal Cod with name and 
form. The Master asked her to narrate all about her vision of 
Babv Kiishna. With great hesitation she recounted in the midst 
of tears how she was first blessed with the vision of Gopaki and all 
her subsequent thrilling experiences. She did it with sue li pathos 
that Narendranath could not restrain his tears. The widow knew 
that Karen was a great scholar. So she asked him whether her 
visions were true or a mere figment of imagination. Narendra assured 
her that they were all true—true to the letter. 

When KhrT Ramakrishna passed away in I8S6, it was a terrible 
shock to Copalas Mother. For a long time she did not step out of 
the garden at KainarhittT and passed her days exclusively in con¬ 
templation. Her sorrow, however, was partially relieved when site 
again began to have visions of the Master as before. She was now 
far advanced in years, arid spent the last days of her life in prayer, 
paying occasional visits to the Ramakrishna monastery at Barnagorc, 
A knobs/ar nr Bchir, and found great pleasure in conversing with 
the Master's devotees, lay and monastic. One day, on the occasion 
of the Car Festival at Mahesh, near Serampore, she had a wonderful 
vision. She saw her Gopals manifested everywhere — in the car. in 
the deity and in the vast concourse of pilgrims. AH appeared fq her 
as different manifestations of her Copula! The vision made her 
almost mad with jov. 

How she remained always absorbed in the thought of Gopala 
and constantly felt his living presence, is further illustrated by the 
follmving instance. Once Swimi Brahtnananda, the spiritual son of 
ShrT Rfimak; ishtia, sent one of his disciples to KfimarhatT with some 
fruits and vegetables for her. The disciple passed the night in the 
same room with the saintly lady. Towards the close of the night, 
he heard her talking, as if to a child: “Well, let there be dawn. 
Birds have not vet shaken off their sleep and begun to crv. Wait, mv 
darling, wait. You will bathe when the day breaks.” In the morning 
the devotee asked her with whom she had been talking at night. 
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Sh r readily replied, “V\ hy, don't you know that Gopak lives with 
me? I was talking with him." 

In 1904 Gopak's Mother fell seriously ill and had to he 
removed for treatment to the house of BaUiram Bose in Calcutta. 
Sister Nivedita had been so charmed with, her loving nature and 
spiritual experiences that she subsequently took her to her own 
residence at 17, Bosepara Lane, Baghhazar, and served her with a 
daughter’s love and care dll the last moment of her life. She 
considered herself lucky to have the privilege of serving such an 
illumined soul for a pretty long time. During this period the Holy 
Mother, who lived in a rented house at 2/1, Baghbazar Street, not 
far off, would occasionally come to Nivedita’s house to see Copal a '5 
Mother, whose condition was becoming alarming day bv day. Two 
days before the actual passing away, she came again and sat by her. 
Being informed of her presence. Gopak's Mother very slow I v 
muttered; “Gopala, have you come? Come, come. Gopak. So long 
you sat on my lap, but today it is your turn to take me into your lap," 
When her head was placed on the Holy Mother’s lap, the latter 
lovingly stroked her body. Both remained mute for some time. 
1 hen Gopak's Mother, who felt the presence of her Baby Krishna in 
the Mother, said in a plaintive tone, ‘"So long, O Gopak, you have 
washed my feet and spread the seat for me. Today you are to put 
thy dust of vour feet on my forehead.” The attendant executed this 
desire of hers, and the Holy Mother passed into a trance. 

Gopak's Mother was stum taken in an unconscious state to the 
hank of the Ganges, “Without a single want she lav there,' writes 
•Sister Nivedita, “as she had lived, the mind suspended in the thought 
that had made its life, the face full of the last sweetness and peace,” 
After a day and a night had been spent there, the dying form was 
placed lower down, with the feet touching the sacred waters. Then 
the last breath was gone. “The spirit" of Gopak's Mother "had 
taken llight, and only the garment of flesh was left behind,” The 
Sth of July, 1906, thus closed the last chapter of the thrilling life 
of one of the greatest women of India in the field of spirituality. ^ 

4. YocIndra MohixI Bishwas 

The life of YogTndra MohinI Bishwas, familiarly known as 
VngTn Ms, reminds us of the women seers of the Vcdic times, whose 
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superb spiritual attainments have made them immortal in the history 
of India, She combined in her personality great poise and sweetness 
with a spirit of service and rare spiritual wisdom. YugTit Ma was 
destined to live in society a silent, unostentatious life shedding joy 
and peace all around. Truly did Shri Ramakiishna sav about her, 
"Yogm is not an ordinary bud blossoming quickly, but the bud of 
a thousand-petalled lotus opening slowly.” 

The early name of Yogm Ma was Yogfndra Mohirvt Mitra. 
She was horn on the Ifith January, 1851, in north Calcutta. Her 
father Prasanna Kumar Mitra lived on Raghha/ar Street and was 
a well-to-do physician, who had earned a reputation in midwifery, 
of which he was a successful professor as well in the Medical College 
of Calcutta, 

Though born with silver spoon in her mouth, Yogfn Ma soon 
fell a victim to one of the social tragedies of Bengal. At the age of 
six ur seven, she was given in marriage to Ambika Cbaran Bishwas, 
a handsome youth of the illustrious zemindar family of KhardSh, 
in 24-PaiganSs, noted all over Bengal for its piety and large charities. 
The young Ambika Charan, who inherited a vast property from his 
father, soon gave himself up to excesses and became a moral wreck. 
He squandered his fortune in a very short time and virtually became 
a beggar. Tlu: married life of Yogfndra Mohint thus became a 
chapter of unmitigated tribulations. She began to bemoan her lot: 
her heart recoiled in disgust from a prodigal Husband who rolled in 
iniquity. It was now time for her to make a final decision as to 
whether or not to remain in his vicious company. She had only one 
(.laughter, who had the pet name of Ganu, her male child having 
expired within six months of its birth. Wirh the marriage of Ganu. 
Yngin Ma's responsibility as a housewife was over. She bade adieu 
to her father-in-law s house and came back with her personal 
belongings to her paternal house at Biighbazar to live with her 
w it lowed mother. 

This was a great turning point in her life. The romantic picture 
,lf a peaceful and happy domestic life was shattered to pieces, and 
there was nothing left to fill the great void she now felt in her mind. 
A deep anxiety about how to spend the rest of her forlorn life made 
her rcsrlcss. While she was passing through this mental storm, 
divine dispensation soon solved her problem and opened a new vista 
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before her. Balaram Bose, a devotee of Shrl Ramakrishna, lived 
near by and was distantly related to her on her father-in-law’s side. 
One day, on the occasion of the Master’s visit to his house, he took 
Yogln Ma to his residence. The Master was at that time reeling like 
a drunkard under the impact of his divine emotions. Yogln Ma, who 
had a bitter experience of her tipsy husband, could scarcely entertain 
a high opinion of this godman. But as she came in closer contact 
with him, her first impression of him as a drunken worshipper of 
Kali was completely eliminated from her mind. All her mental 
unrest quieted down, and a fresh horizon of hope opened up before 
her. She forged ahead with renewed enthusiasm for the fulfilment 
of her new-born hankering for supreme spiritual peace. The Devi- 
mantra (sacred name of the Goddess) with which she had long been 
initiated by the preceptor of her father-in-law’s family, received a 
confirmation from her new divine guide Shrl Ramakrishna and 
became a veritable asset to her. 

After a few visits to Dakshineshwar, Yogln Ma became 
acquainted with the Holy Mother. At the very first sight, both 
became attracted to each other. The Holy Mother once said, “Yogen 
is my Jay a 2 —my attendant maid, my comrade, my companion”— 
so deep was her affection for Yogln Ma! She felt greatly relieved to 
have Yogln Ma by her side as her confidante. Speaking about the 
Holy Mother, Yogln Ma said, “Whenever I went to the Mother, she 
took me into her confidence and unbosomed all her secrets to me 
and even sought my counsel. I used to visit Dakshineshwar at 
intervals of seven or eight days and sometimes spent nights there. 
1 he Mother would not allow me to sleep separately. She would 
drag me to her side and make me sleep with her at the nahabat 
(music-tower). This acquaintance soon ripened into the deepest love 
for each other, and a moment’s separation seemed painful. Some 
time after my first visit, the Mother had to go to her native village. 

I stood waiting on the bank of the Ganges and watched her with 
wistful eyes till the boat carrying her vanished out of sight. After 
returning to the nahabat, I wept profusely, being unable to bear the 
pangs of separation from her. Shrl Ramakrishna, on his way back 
lrom the pahchavatl (the grove of five sacred trees), noticed it, and 
after returning to his room sent for me. ‘You are very much pained 

1 One of the two principal attendants of the goddess Durga, the other being Vijaya. 
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bv separation from her/ he said tenderly, and began to console me 
by recounting the marvellous spiritual experiences he had had 
through Tantrika sadhana (practice). When the Mother returned 
after about a year and a half, he said to her, ‘The girl with nice 
large eyes who comes very frequently loves you very much. She 
wept bitterly at the nahabat on the day of your departure for home/ 

The Mother replied, ‘Yes, I know her quite well. Her name is 
Yogen.’ ” 

As days rolled on, Yogln Mas hunger for God-realization 
increased, and she strove with greater fervour to plunge deeper into 
spiritual practices. The unparalleled lives of the Master and the 
Holy Mother served only to inflame her zeal. Encouraged by Shrl 
Ramakrishna, she also devoted herself to a study of the chief 
Puranas, the Ramayana, the Mahabharata and the life of Shrl 
Chaitanya. She was gifted with a prodigious memory and could 
recount faithfully the salient incidents mentioned in those books 
and quote with ease passages from the last named one. Sister 
Nivedita has acknowledged in the preface to her Cradle Tales of 
Hinduism her indebtedness to Yogln Ma in the preparation of the 
same, so precise and profound was her acquaintance with the sacred 
literature of the Hindus! Swam! Saradananda also records in his 
immortal life of Shrl Ramakrishna many valuable incidents as told 
by Yogln Ma, whose close association with the Master enabled her 
to speak about them with authority. As a matter of fact, through 
the grace of the Master, Yogin Ma rose step by step to spiritual 
heights that were the despair of many. 

She once took her aged mother and daughter to the Master, 
and they were highly pleased to listen to his soul-stirring utterances. \ 
She also induced her husband Ambika Charan to associate with him, 
as a result of which Ambika tried to turn over a new leaf. But 
after some time he had a dog-bite, got fever and died. During the 
last few days, Yogin Ma, following the Master’s instruction to her 
that a wife had duties to a husband, even if reprobate, had brought 
him to her paternal home and carefully nursed him till the end. 

On the 2bth July, 18S5, Shrl Ramakrishna paid a visit to her 
house. She begged him to take refreshments in her bedroom, saying, 
with a conviction that was her own, that the room would be con¬ 
verted into Banaras if he kindly set his foot in it, so that if she 
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happened to die there, she would forthwith attain liberation. Her 
desire was granted. 

Shrl Ramakrishna passed away in 1886, which dealt a stunning 
blow to Yogln Ma, who was then practising tapasya (austerity) at 
Vrindavan. She was overwhelmed with grief for not having been 
able to see him during his last illness. The Holy Mother joined her 
there immediately after the event. Yogln Ma said, “The moment 
the Holy Mother saw me, she hugged me to her bosom and began 
to shed profuse tears for her separation from the Master. Both of us 
became so disconsolate that our days passed in lamentations, and we 
could hardly attend to our daily needs. One day the Master appeared 
before us and said, ‘Well, why do you weep so much? Here I am; 
where have I gone? It is just like passing from this room to that.’ 
These words reassured us and lessened the intensity of our grief to 
a considerable extent.” 

At Vrindavan, YogTn Ma spent most of her time in meditation 
and japa (repetition of the Lord’s name). One evening she became 
so absorbed in contemplation at Laia Babu’s temple that she lost 
all outward consciousness. The evening service was long over, but 
still she sat motionless like a statue. The priest tried to bring her 
back to the sense-plane, since it was time to close the gate of the 
temple, but all efforts proved abortive. The Holy Mother became 
anxious at her residence about Yogln Mas unusual delay in 
returning, and sent Swarm Yogananda with a lantern in search of 
her. The SwamI, who knew her usual place of meditation, went 
straight to the temple and found her buried in a trance. It was 
with great difficulty that she could be brought back to the normal 
plane. Referring to this Yogln Ma said afterwards, “Then my mind 
had plunged so deep into meditation that I had totally forgotten the 
existence of the world. ... I could visualize the presence of my ishta 
(chosen deity) everywhere. This lasted for three days.” This was 
not the first instance of its kind. While at her paternal home, she 
had also fallen into such a trance. On hearing of this, SwamI 
Vivekananda once said to her, “Yogln Ma, you will pass away 
in samadhi (superconscious state), for once a person experiences 
this blessed state, the memory of it is revived at the time of 
his death.” 

She had two images of Gopala (Child Krishna). She worshipped 
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them with such love that she used to see them in their living radiant 
forms during meditation. They talked and sported with her and 
even importuned her for sweets. “One day,” she herself has said, 
while I was engaged in worship, two exquisitely handsome boys 
came smiling, threw their arms round me and patting me on the 
back said. Do you know who we are?’ I said, ‘Certainly I do: you 
are the valiant Balarama, and you are Krishna.’ The younger of 
the two said, ‘You won’t remember us.’ ‘Why?’ I asked. ‘On 
account of them, he replied, pointing to my grandsons.” Really, 
after the death of her daughter, she became so busy for a time with 
taking care of her three helpless grandsons that her meditations 
became less deep. 

Her whole life was full of fasts and vigils. She willingly 
subjected herself to all forms of discipline to bring about a quick 
spiritual unfoldment. In the garden-house of Nllambar Mookerji 
at Belur, she performed, along with the Holy Mother, a very difficult 
form of spiritual practice called paiichatapd, with flaming fires on 
four sides and the burning sun overhead. Once she gave up 
drinking water for six months, taking only milk instead. She also 
spent a whole winter on the strand of Prayaga, the confluence of 
the Ganga and the ^ amuna at Allahabad. With single-minded 
devotion she maintained this spirit of austerity almost to the last 
days of her life. She became formally initiated into sannyasa 
(monasticism) by Swaml Saradananda at Purl, though she put on 
the saffron robe only at the time of worship. 

Whit clock-like regularity she followed for long a fixed routine. 
Says Sister Devamata in her Days in an Indian Monastery: “Every 
morning she rose at four and went to bathe in the Ganges. Then she 
cared for her aged mother, and at about half past seven she came to 
the Holy Mother’s house. Here she sat in the store-room ... and cut 
the vegetables for the day’s curry. Later she performed the worship 
in the Holy Mother’s shrine and served the noon meal to the 
household. 

“After this she returned to her mother, coming again at the 
evening hour to conduct drati and serve the evening meal. She never 
neglected the least duty or varied her routine according to her mood. 
She seemed to have only one unchanging mood, which took outward 
form in fervent devotion to her Master and loving care of his 
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children. She expressed little, but within was a glowing flame of 
spiritual ardour.” 

The Holy Mother used to say to her women devotees, “Yogen 
and Golap have done so much sadhana (spiritual practice): It will 
do you good to discuss it amongst yourselves. She is a great 
tapaswint (performer of austerities).” 

Her house was the happy resort of many distinguished disciples 
of the Master. During the Jagaddhatrl-p«;<i (worship), the Holy 
Mother, if she happened to be in Calcutta, as well as Swam! 
Yivekananda, Swarm Yogananda and others used to go to her house 
and take part in the festivities. Swam! Vivekananda, who was fond 
of the dishes prepared by her, asked her now and then to cook dainties 
for him according to his taste. 

Yogln Ma, as we have seen, did not always remain confined 
to Calcutta. She visited many of the famous places of pilgrimage 
throughout the country. She also lived several times with the Holy 
Mother at her birth-place, Jayrambatl, or at Kamarpukur, the birth¬ 
place of Shrl Ramakrishna. Her life of austerity, her long association 
with the holy couple, her loving service rendered to them as also to 
the monastic disciples of the Master, her charities and, above all, 
her regular habits of meditation, japa and study—all contributed to 
the exaltation of her life. So did the Holy Mother say, “Yogen is 
a jiianin (possessor of wisdom) among women.” 

The Holy Mother passed away in July, 1920, and, with her, 
the last mooring of Yogln Mas life was removed. Her health broke 
down under this blow, and she now yearned for eternal union with 
the Master and the Mother. Three years after this, in spite of her 
failing health, she accompanied Swam! Saradananda to Jayrambatl 
to attend the consecration ceremony of the Holy Mother’s memorial 
temple on 19th April, 1923. During the last two years of her life she 
had much physical suffering. But her mind dwelt constantly on 
things divine, and she very often passed into ecstatic states after 
repeating the name of Gopala. Her aged frame, however, could 
hardly bear such strain, and finally on the 4th June, 1924, she passed 
into eternity. 

Thus ended the eventful career of this woman devotee of rare 
spiritual eminence. “Such lives,” says Sister Devamata, “are like 
a lake or a river. The sun may draw up its waters, but they fall again 
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to refresh the earth. So these saintly ones in body may be lifted 
from our sight, but their holy influence falls back upon us to revive our 
fainting hearts, and give us new spiritual life, new strength of purpose, 

5* Golap SuNtiAit? DevT 

Golap SundarT DevT, addressed afterwards by all as Colap Ma, 
was horn of a brahmin family in north Calcutta. Though brought 
up in the midst of orthodox traditions, she, as her subsequent life 
would show, was quite liberal in her ideas. Her conjugal life 'vas 
not a happy one : misfortunes dogged her at every step and rendered 
her early days extremely miserable. Her husband died while she 
was still young, leaving behind him a son and a daughter. Very 
soon hei little son was snatched away by death. To fill the cup of 
her misery, her only daughter Chandf. who was beautiful and 
possessed of good qualities, and had been given in marriage to the 
celebrated Saurtndrsi Mohan 1 agore of Pathuriaghapi, Calcutta, in 
contravention of the rigid caste system, also expired shortly. No 
blow could be more severe than this. Having almost none to call 
her own, she felt herself utterly forlorn. 

Thus weighed down by terrible mi whops, she had no alternative 
but to look up to the 1.ord for solace. In response, as it were, to her 
sikut appeal, the much needed relief soon came from an unexpected 
quarter. Yogln Ma happened to be her neighbour. With a heavy 
heart Golap Ma saw her and felt much relieved by unburdening her 
iimid to her. Yogin Ma, realizing her exi ruciating mental suffering, 
took her one day to the saint at Dakshmesliwar. This meeting made 
a profound impression upon her. Sitting at his feet, Golap Ma gave 
vent to her feelings and eventually burst into tears. The Master 
listened to her with the deepest sympathy and, like a master* 
physician, administered a spiritual anodyne. He told her that she 
was extremely lucky in having none but the Lord to engage her 
attention. These bereavements, he said, were a blessing in disguise, 
inasmuch as she was now entirely free from the tentacles of the 
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world anti could tie vote herself exclusively to the contemplation of 
God—a privilege that rarely fell to mortals. The words of the 
Master went deep into her heart and brought about a complete 
metamorphosis in her outlook. She came to realize the vanity of 
earthly possessions that only made one forget the real mission of 
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human life. Through the grace of Shrl Ramakrishna, the poignancy 
of her grief was almost gone, and in the course of a few days there 
remained no trace of it in her mind. She began to look upon 
him as her supreme object of love and worship. The Master intro¬ 
duced her to the Holy Mother, who lived at that time in the 
nahabat (music-tower). Thus Golap Ma, so long tossed to and fro 
by the adverse currents of life, found a haven of peace where she 
could rest secure. 

Golap Ma lived with her brothers and sister in a dilapidated 
brick-butlt house in the northern part of Calcutta. She felt a strong 
urge to invite Shrf Ramakrishna once to her humble home, so that 
it might be sanctified by the touch of his holy feet. One day she 
got the glad tidings that the Master would be coming to her humble 
dwelling on the 28th July, i885, after visiting the house of Nanda 
Basu. In anticipation of the great moment, Golap Ma was excitedly 
going out and coming in to see if he had arrived. Being unable to 
brook any further delay, she hastened to the residence of Nanda 
Basu to inquire. But the Master had in the meantime reached her 
place by another route. On her return, Golap Ma was overwhelmed 
with emotion and burst out, “Well, I cannot contain myself for 

joy_ All my grief at the loss of Chandl is now gone- Well, 

I shall run to Yogin to apprise her of my good fortune.” 

The poor widow continued: “A porter got a lakh of rupees in 
a lottery by paving only one rupee for a ticket. But he died 
immediately to hear of this happy news, so intense was his joy! 
Really the man died! My condition is exactly like that. Pray 
bless me all of you ; otherwise I shall also die!” 

Golap Ma was intently looking at the Master and the devotees, 
and remained pinned to the spot, being totally oblivious of her duties 
in the household. Her sister’s reminder on this point made no 
impression on her. After a while, when her emotion subsided, she 
offered the Master the sweets prepared for him and treated the 
devotees also. 

The Master then proceeded to the house of Yogin Ma, and 
after spending about two hours there went for rest to the house of 
Balaram Bose, one of his foremost devotees. Golap Ma followed him 
to both these places, so deeply was she caught by his magnetic spell. 

Golap Ma became one of the closest companions of the Holy 
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Mother. Shn K^imak|ishna asked ihe latter to take particular care 
of this brahmin widow, who, he aaid* would follow her like a shadow 
throughout her life. I his prophecy of the Master was literally 
fulfilled* Indeed, Colap Ma served the Holy Mother with unflinching 
devotion for long ihirty-six years. During the Master's last illness, 
she lived with the Mother both at Shvampukiir and the Cqsstporo 
garden for his service. But his passing away was a stunning blow 
to her and made her utterly disconsolate* In the company of the 
Holy Mother, she went to Vimdavan. via Bananas, and practised 
hard austerities there for about a year* She became almost a constant 
companion to the Mother, and visited with her many places of 
pilgrimage, including Ramcshwar in south India. The Holy Mother 
used to say, “1 cam mi go to anv place without Golap, I feet assured 
when she is with me.” 

After the demise of the Master* the Holy Mother became the 

■r 

special object of her care and attention. She protected the Mother 
from the un reasonable importunities and frenzied devotion of 
particular devotees. Once, when one of them started to perform 
ceremonial worship of the Holy Mother, she felt uncomfortable. 
Golap Ma, happening upon the scene, became furious and sharply 
asked him if he was worshipping a wooden or stone image. Thus, 
whether at the lieliir Math or at the Holy Mother's Calcutta residence, 
in the house of devotees or at Jayrambati, she was to be Found 
a watchful attendant of the Mother, knowing exactly what she 
required. While getting into or alighting from a carriage, it was 
Golap Ma who would help hen Sometimes the Mother would hold, 
like a child, a corner of {,o]ap Ma s cloth while going on foot from 
one place to another. She was, as it were, the mistress of the 
Mother s extensive household, after the devotees had begun to 
come in large numbers. 

(krlap Mas daily life at this stage consisted uniformly of prayer 
and service. She lived in the Calcutta residence of the Holy Mother, 
where from early morning till bedtime she kept herself engaged in 
ministering to the Mother and her spiritual children. Getting up 
at 4 she carried on fa pa and meditation for about three hours 
in her own room, then took out stores fur the day’s cooking and 
dressed vegetables and afterwards went to the Ganges for a bath in 
the company of the Ilolv Mother. While returning, she would 
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bring a small pi teller (if Ganges water to be used in worship, dress 
more vegetables and prepare a large number of betel-rolls. Next she 
would distribute the sacramental food among the devotees and 
servants. After the middav meal she would take a little rest, and 
in the afternoon devote some time to the study of the MuhSbhSmnt, 
the Gita and the HStnakfishnaA’ivekananda literature. When the 
eveiling service was over, she would take up the rosary and continue 
her and meditation in her room till about 9-30 p.m. A little 
later she would have her supper and then retire for the night. This 
unceasing stream of work she did in a spirit of service to the Lord. 
I he 1 loly Mother used to say, “What a tremendous amount of 
meditation and japtt Colap and Yogen have donet Colip has become 
illumined through japa." 

Golap Ma loved orderliness. If any monastic inmate left soiled 
clothes where they should not be, she would have them cleaned and 
kept tfl their proper place. She hated waste, for the Holy Mother 
deprecated it. So she would exchange old and unusable utensils for 
new ones. The leavings of the plates after the devotees had finished 
their meals, and the peelings of vegetables, she used to deposit on 
the street, so that cows might eat them. She would save the stalks 
»f betel leaves for the guinea-pigs in the house, since they were fond 
of them. And so on with other things. 

She was exceedingly kind-hearted and charitable. Half of her 
meagre monthly income of rupees ten she spent in removing the 
needs of the poor, who knew that no matter when they came, their 
appeal for help would be attended to by her. She would arrange 
for the treatment of sick poor neighbours, sometimes running into 
debt for such acts of charity. Yet she herself would not accept any 
service from others, unless she was in great difficulty. 

She was extremely outspoken. She would plainly express her 
opinion whenever she found something that militated against the 
established custom. She would not even spare the Holy Mother, 
who, however, put up with her criticism, knowing that they were 
spoken from the heart. But the Mother was apprehensive of the 
unpleasant effects of such plain-speaking on others, and warned her 
now and then, saying that an unpalatable truth should never be 
told. Golap Mas unquestioning submission to her decision on such 
occasions was exemplary. 
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A salient trait of her character was her calm indifference to 
praise or hlame, from whatever quarter it might come. Though bom 
in a brahmin family, she got over caste prejudices as well as coil 
sidetadons of ceremonial purity or its opposite. K wry one down to 
the outcast was to her an object o£ love and worship. So the Holy 
Mother said, “Golap’s mind is very pure. Once, while at Vrindivan, 
we found the door rtf the temple of Mudhavji dirtied by some child, 
tiolap. seeing the inconvenience of all visitors, at once tore a portion 
of her new cloth and with it cleansed the spot. Some amongst the 
bystanders misjudged her, while orlu-rs truly appraised this voluntary 
service. Even here, if she finds the steps to the Ganges dirtied, she 
would find some rags, clean the spot and wash it with jugfuls of 
water- -sill for the good of the public.... Menial purity is the out* 
come of a good deal of austerities practised in previous lives.” On 
another occasion she said of Colap MS, " 1 his is her last birth," 

Colap Ma lived for four years after the passing away of the Holy 
Mother. She was a veritable mother to the monks and novices living 
ai latter a Calcutta residence, and looked to their minutest needs so 
long as she was physically lit to do it, fine her health soon broke 
down under the strain of excessive labour and continuous austerities, 
;md she awaited the final union with the Master with serenity. On 
tire 19th December, 1924, Golap Mi passed into eternal re»i at about 
the age of sixty, leaving behind the sweet aroma of her affectionate 
personality and ihe peace of her saintly soul. 

6, GaubI Ma 

A genius is bom. not made. This is found amply illustrated in 
du- life of C;um Ma. tier splendid services in the field of religion 
and education arc an eloquent testimony to her constructive intellect 
and synthetic vision as also to her ability to respond boldly to the 
call of the times. 

Shi; Wag bom in 1857, the fourth child of ShrT Parvatl Charan 
ChaitopadhvRy, :m inhabitant of Sihpur, Howrah and was named 
Mridanl. Her mother Giribala Devi, after the death of her parents, 
inherited the property of her maternal grandfather in south Calcutta, 
anti mostly lived there to look after it since she had no brother. 
Mntiiiiu also lived with her and was brought up there from child- 
hood. Giribala, like her husband, possessed a religious frame of 
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mind and was respected by all for her spiritual attainments and 
scholarship. She was well versed in Bengali and Sanskrit, and knew 
a little of English and Persian. She also composed hundreds of 
Bengali songs and a few Sanskrit hymns. Needless to say, MridanI’s 
life and character were profoundly influenced by this dynamic 
personality. 

From her early life, MridanI showed a strong tendency towards 
the worship of the gods and goddesses. Her love of charity, sympathy 
for the poor and dislike for worldly enjoyments prognosticated 
a career dedicated to the service of God and humanity at large. At 
a very tender age she was enrolled in the local Missionary school. 
Though exceptionally intelligent, her education did not proceed far; 
for she could not put up with the attitude of the Christian teachers 
towards Hinduism, though Miss Maria Milman, sister of the then 
Lord Bishop of Calcutta and one of the organizers of this school, 
liked the girl very much and expressed a desire to take her to 
England for higher education. The mind of MridanI recoiled from 
such an exotic culture, and she left school in sheer disgust once for 
all. She had by this time learnt by heart many Sanskrit hymns, the 
Gita and Chancti as also many passages of the Ramayana, the 
Mahabharata and the Sanskrit grammar Mugdhabodha. She also 
had her initiation at the age of about ten from a highly spiritual 
brahmin, whom she had once casually met in her home. She, more¬ 
over, began to spend much time in the worship of the sacred stone 
emblem of Shrl Krishna (named Damodara), which she received as 
a loving present from a spiritually gifted woman who came from 
Vrindavan and stayed in the family for some days. This emblem 
became the lifelong companion and the dearest object of worship 
to MridanI. 

These religious tendencies of the girl alarmed her mother and 
other relatives and prompted them to make hurried preparations for 
her marriage in order to divert her attention from spiritual pursuits. 
She was only in her thirteenth year, but she had by this time 
developed a great distaste for marriage. When she came to know 
of what was going on, she said to her mother, “I shall marry only 
that bridegroom who is immortal”—meaning thereby that she wanted 
to be wedded to Shrl Krishna. On the appointed day, when all 
arrangements for the ceremony were complete, she was kept confined 
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to a room lest she should run avvav. But this coercion made her 
furious. Lluding the strictest vigilance of her relatives, she some¬ 
how managed to escape at night and thus all preparations for the 
marriage came to naught. However, in a day or two she was found 
out, but was never afterwards pressed for marriage. 

These impediments served only to inflame her passion for God- 
realization. She sought for an opportunity to leave home and plunge 
into a life of meditation in a solitary place far away. An opportunity 
soon presented itself. About the age of eighteen she was going on 
a pilgrimage to Gangasagar in the company of some of her relatives. 
Suddenly she broke avvav from the party unnoticed, and reached 
Hardwar after a strenuous journey with a group of up-country monks 
and nuns. Henceforth she shunned the society of householders and 
travelled from place to place to satisfy her spiritual hunger, some¬ 
times in dense forests bristling with hardships and dangers. In her 
inner delight she forgot all about the fatigues of the body. With 
the stone emblem of Damodara hanging from her neck, and the 
• Gita, the Chandi, the Bhagavata and pictures of Shrl Gauranga and 
Mother Kali as well as a few articles of everyday use in her bag, 
she visited in the course of a few years numerous sacred places such 
as Kedarnath, Badrlnarayan, JwalamukhI, Amarnath, Vrindavan, 
Dwaraka and Purl. 

The tale of her experiences during these tours in the mountains 
and plains makes fascinating reading. From now on she wore the 
ochre cloth. To hide her identity, sometimes she covered her body 
with clay and ashes, or dressed as a male with a flowing garment 
and turban, or posed as a lunadc. Everywhere her one concern was 
the realization of God. In some places associated with Shrl Krishna 
such as Dwaraka, she had wonderful spiritual experiences, and she 
had some miraculous escapes, too. 3 

Mridani first heard about Shrl Ramakrishna from Balaram Bose 
of Baghbazar. At Purl also she had a glowing account of the Master 
from an eye-witness. When she returned to Calcutta in 1882, she 
stayed with Balaram, who spoke to her about the spiritual ecstasies 
and realizations of the Master and insisted on her once visiting him. 

5 This article is mainly based on a Bengali work entitled Gaun A/5, published by 
SaradcshwarT Ashrama. From an early letter of Swam! Vivekananda, however, it 
appears that for a time Gaun Ma lived a householder’s life also. 
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She said, ‘‘I will not go unless drawn by your holy man.” Strangely 
enough, shortly after this, while proceeding to worship her chosen 
deity, she saw two living feet on the sacred seat where she kept the 
emblem of Damodara. Thrice she offered tulasi (basil) leaves to the 
deity, and every time they dropped at those feet. At this she fell 
down senseless. She came to herself after several hours, but could 
not speak. Only she felt as if an invisible thread was pulling her 
heart. Day and night passed in this way. Seeing her plight, 
Balaram took her before daybreak, with his wife and a few other 
ladies, to Dakshineshwar. They found Shrl Ramakrishna winding 
thread on a stick and singing a song about Shrl Krishna, which he 
stopped on their arrival. The irresistible pull which MridanI had 
been feeling ceased suddenly, and while saluting the Master, she 
was startled to recognize the very same feet she had seen. She now 
understood the source of her mysterious experience. The Master 
inquired of her from Balaram, and showed that he already knew her 
in his own inexplicable way. When the party took leave, he tenderly 
asked MridanI to come again. 

The next morning GaurT Ma (we shall henceforth call her by 
this familiar name) came alone to Dakshineshwar. With great 
fervour she told Shrl Ramakrishna many things about herself. The 
Master took her to the music-tower, where the Holy Mother was 
living. Thereafter Gaurl Ma lived from time to time there with 
her. She now dedicated herself to the service of the Master. She 
would prepare delicacies and feed him with the greatest care. In 
the music-tower, she would sing in a sweet voice lofty spiritual songs, 
which would throw the Master into deep trances. Once she had 
a desire to witness the flood of divine emotion called mahabhava, 
which was so frequently manifested in Shrl Gauranga. It was fulfilled 
in an unexpected way. One day Gaurl Ma came to the Master’s 
room with a dish of food in her hand. Scarcely had he tasted it, 
when he stood up in a state of ecstasy. Gaurl Ma and others present 
in the room were all caught in the current of divine thrill that 
pervaded the atmosphere. This intoxication continued till Shrl 
Ramakrishna touched all and brought them to the normal plane. 
Gaurl Mas idea about his identity with Shrl Gauranga was thus 
strengthened. 

One early morning, when the sun was just rising, the Master, 
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finding Gauri Ma engaged in culling flowers from the garden, said, 
'"Well, Gauri, I am pouring water, you knead the clay.” Seeing that 
she took it in a literal sense, he smiled and said, “Oh. you entirely 
misunderstand me. The women of this country are in a sad plight. 
You must work for them/' Gauri Ma could not reconcile herself ro 
this idea of working m noisy, crowded cities. So she expressed her 
willingness to train some girls in die solitude o| the Himalayas, tint 
the Master said, “No, no, vou must work in this very town. You 
have had enough of spiritual practices. Now this life of penance 
should be applied to the service of women. They are dreadfully 
suffering.” 

Shit Riimukfixhna intuited that Gauri Ma longed to undergo h 
particular form of rigorous spiritual exert isv, and suggested to her 
one day to finish it as early as possible. She accordingly left for 
Vpndavan and, in a secluded place near by, plunged into that course 
of exercise, which was to extend for nine months. But she could not 
anticipate that the great drama of Shri Ramakrtshtia’s life was draw¬ 
ing to a dose. He wanted to sec Gauri Mii, hut this could not be 
arranged. When she came to know of the Master’s passing away 
and also of his eagerness to see her before his final exit, she felt morti¬ 
fied and was determined to end her life bv austeritv, but was dis- 

* j 

suadetl by a vision of Shri Kamakrishna, When, after the Master's 
passing, the Holy Mother went, to Vrindivan she had Gauri Ma 
searched out and met. her in a lonely cave at Haul, and when she 
left after a year’s stav, Gauri Ma continued in those parts and then 
went for a second time to the Himalayas. After thus spending about 
ten years in the north, she came back to Calcutta, w'here she fell 
ill twice. After recovery, she left on a pilgrimage to south India, 
and weni as Tar as Rameshwar and Kanvakuinari. After visiting a 
few holy places in central India, she returned to Calcutta. 

In the course of her travels she had a first-hand knowledge of 
the deplorable condition of Indian women. The words of the Master 
now began to ring more insistently in her ears. She came to realize 
that to better their lot she must remove illiteracy. She was thinking 
of a place for starting her work, when she was taken by a chance 
acquaintance of humble origin to Kapaleshwar, a sacred spot on the 
Ganges at Barrack pur, a few miles north of Calcutta. Here, in the 
year 1895, with what little money she could collect, she started the 
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Saradeshwari Ash nun a, named after ihe Ilolv Mother. It was but 
the humble beginning of a great work—a nucleus for imparting both 
secular and spiritual training to helpless girls and women so as to 
develop them into worthy citizens, Getting up early in the morning, 
the inmates had their bath in the Ganges, performed spiritual exer¬ 
cises, studied and attended to the household duties. Gann Mil’s 
presence and active participation in these, combined with Iter love, 
inspired them all and made them overlook their lack of physical 
comforts. It was also GaurT Ma’s intention to train up a band of 
renouncing women who would dedicate themselves to the task of 
women's ttplilt. She lived to see this desire of hers fulfilled by the 
Mtiiri-sdn^hfi .she established. 

Tli rough her indefatigable energy, patience and self-sacrifice, she 
succeeded in enlisting the sympathy of many people in her compre¬ 
hensive program mu of education and, as a result, this small but useful 
Ashrama grew up to be an important centre of learning for Hindu 
girls and women. In 1911, it was removed to a rented house at 
Goabagan, Calcutta, and after various shifts it was finally located in 
its permanent tptarturs at 2b, MaharanT Ik manta Kumari Street. 
Shy am bazar. Calcutta, in 1924. 

'Hie last forty-odd years of her eventful career were devoted to 
the education of women in Bengal. She was in fact one of the 
pioneers in this field. No doubt, she had to fight a tough battle, 
almost single-handed, hut she eventually got over the hurdles. For 
"the upkeep of the irtKiiuuion. she bail to beg from door to door. In 
different to praise or blame, she stuck to her gun tike a true soldier, 
and her heart always dwelt on God, whose living presence amt bene¬ 
diction she fell under all circumstances. She visualized a great future 
for Bengal's womanhood, and initiated ideas which gradually caught 
the imagination of all sections of society. 

But Caurl Ma was not merely an educationist. She was a force¬ 
ful speaker and a champion of the ancient Hindu ideals. Above 
all, she was a spiritual genius. Hundreds of aspirants for a higher 
life sought her guidance, and she gave them the treasures she had 
gathered during the long span of her life. Under a hard exterior, 
she possessed a motherly heart that felt for all. To save a puppy 
from the cruelties of some monkeys, she would even risk her life by 
climbing to the roof of a building by means of a dilapidated and 
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slippery wall, with a stick tied to her hack. She would jump into 
the Ganges to rescue a drowning girl, forgetting at the moment that 
srie did not know how to swim. She stood boldly against injustice 
in any form and did her level best to help the oppressed. In this 
site knew no fear and faced baffling situations with cool self-cotiti- 
detu'e, itnd invariably she came out victorious. 

Hit life's work was now coming to a dose. There was a grow- 
ing deterioration in her health due to old age. In 19.12. while visiting 
the temple of Jagannatha at Puri, she said addressing the deity, 
“Lord, this is probably my last visit/' Two years later she went for 
a change tn Raidvanath, and the next year to Nabadwip. Here she 
entertained the devotees not only with consecrated food but also 
wjih extremely funny stories as well as devotional songs ami ecstatic 
talks on divine topics. In 1936 she celebrated ihe Shri Ramakrhhna 
Bii th Centenary in Calcutta for five days. In December. J917, she 
fell ill untl suffered from cough and weakness. Despite this she had 
a great celebration arranged early in February next 

On the last day of that month, which was the auspicious Shiva* 
rarri day, she said, "Slut Ramakrishqa is pulling the thread," mean¬ 
ing thereby that her play ivas over. She talked long and earnestly 
to the women devotees. In the afternoon she asked rhem to deck 
her well, and was delighted to see it done. At midnight she 
instructed the chief inmate to celebrate the Master's coming birth¬ 
day with due solemnity as in previous years. Towards the end of the 
night, she had the emblem of Damodara brought to her. When 
asked how she was finding Him, she said, "Beautiful. I see Him 
vividly with my eyes open or dosed. I see Him all the time.” She 
placed the emblem on her head and kept it long on her bosom* 
Shortly after, she tenderly handed over charge of the dcitv to the 
chief inmate. The next day she passed with unusual calmness and 
joy. and talked on the Divine Mother and Shri Ramakrishna* She 
uttered thrice. Cum Ramakrishna,’ and started to repeat the Lord’s 
name. Her mind soon left the normal plane, and at 8-15 in the 
evening, on the 1st March, 1938, she finally passed into beatitude. 

I hough her mortal frame is no more, her hallowed memory is a 
living reality, and is cherished with profound love and respect by 
thousands for her heroic self-sacrifice, for the splendid contributions 
sin: has made to the advancement of woman bond in Bengal, and 
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for her ministrations as a spiritual teacher of a high order to all 
suffering souls. 

7. Lakshmimaivi DbvI 

The history ol mankind records with pride the brilliant achieve¬ 
ments of women who l>v theii one-pointed efforts discovered the 
highest truths of spirituality and became a beneficent influence in 
human society. This was the case with LakshmTmani Devi, familiarly 
known as La k slum DiJi. She was the daughter of Shn Rjimeshwar 
Chiittopadhyav. second elder brother of Shri Hamakrishna. and was 
born at Kamlirpukur on the 11th February, IHfi4. Rameshwar and 
his wife Shakambhan Devi were tsuli simple and generous minded 
people, who loved u> take great care of Shri Rnmakrishna. Lakshnu- 
muni had an elder brother, Randal, and a younger brother. Shivaram, 
and all of them lived in after years at Dakshincshwar, ant) also 
had the rare privilege of enjoying the love, and blessings of their 
saintly uncle. 

Since her early age, LakshmTmarb developed a deep respect for 
the gods and goddesses, especially for the household deities Shit ala 
and Raghuviia. She was extremely reticent by nature and spoke 
only with hex nearest relatives, which led many outsiders to think 
that slir was dumb. Rut she was exceptionally intelligent and had 
a prodigious memory. Though her education did not go beyond the 
rudiments of the primary stage, she could read with ease the 
Ramayatut, the Mahabharata and similar other hooks in Bengali. 
With her natural endowments she could understand the import of 
these sacred hooks Hi is helped her considerably in building up her 
spiritual life, which later became a source of great inspiration to all 
who came into close contact with her. 

I .akshmlm ant's father, Rameshwar died prematurely in Decem¬ 
ber. IM7.4, and (he family had to pass through more straitened cir¬ 
cumstances. According to his desire, she was married shortly after, 
at the age of twelve, to Dhan Krishna Chatak of the village of 
Goghftr, in the llooghly district. A couple of months later, when 
her elder brother Ram la l went to Dakshineshwar to consign the 
relics of his father to the Ganges, he informed Shri Ramakmhm 
of Lakshmi’s marriage. Immediately he fell into a trance saving, 
“She will soon be a widow." His nephew Hriday, who was sitting 
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there, was shocked and said to him after he had regained normal 
consciousness, "Well, you love 1-akshmi so much; how is it that 
you uttered those dreadful words instead of blessing her?” At his 
importunity, the Master said, '‘What could l do? It was the Divine 
Mother who made me say so." He added, “I-akshini is a manifesta¬ 
tion of Mother Simula—a very spirited goddess, while the person 
with whom she has been married is just an ordinarv mortal. 
LakshmT can never be the male of such a being.... She cannot help 
being a widow!” True to his prophetic utterance. Lak&hmT's 
husband, who had visited Kamarpukut only for a day after the 
marriage, soon left his house in search of a job anti never returned- 
When twelve years passed without a trace of him, her relatives, 
following the injunctions of the Hindu scriptures, sent LakshmT 
from Kamarpukur to her father-in-law's house to perform his funeral 
ceremony. In deference to Shri Ramakrishna'.s wish, she gave up 
all claims to her husband's property. 

After her marriage, LakshmTmani spent only two or three years 
at Kimarpukur and then began to live at the age of fourteen, with 
the Holy Mother at Da k*h mesh war. A new chapter of her life now 
opened for her, I he sacred atmosphere of the place, combined with 
the soul uplifting association of the holy couple, urged hoc to plunge 
into xhe depths of her soul to realize the Truth, The Master, who 
knew her heart, lovingly initiated her into the Vaishnava mode of 
practice. With no worldly ties to drag her behind, Lakshml now 
embraced tire covet able career which every earnest seeker pursues. 
For thirteen years, from IS72 to 1885, she lived mostly in the temple 
garden of Dakshincshwar. She often described how she lived with 
the Holy Mother at the small music-tower and helped her to cook. 
Both had a very strenuous time in their prison like cell, which 
explains the Master’s jocose reference* to them as a pair of parrots 
living in their cage. But Lakshin! was exceedingly happy to live 
in that divine atmosphere, where she had the Holy Mothers 
dedicated life as a glorious object-lesson before her. and also could 
drink deep of the spiritual wisdom that flowed incessantly from the 
lips of the Master. 

During the Masters fatal illness, LakshinTmani often was 
a companion of the Holy Mother at Shyampukur and the Cossiporc 
garden and served him. During his lifetime, she did not go ro any 
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holy place, inasmuch as Dakshineshwar supplied all her spiritual 
needs to the full. But after his passing away, she felt great yearning 
to go on a pilgrimage. She soon went to Vrindavan and spent a year 
there in the company of the Holy Mother in hard spiritual practices. 
She then accompanied the Mother to Purl. The Master had said 
to the Holy Mother, "Keep a little watch over Lakjhmi- She will 
ma in lain herself, and not be a burden on any of you." After ibis 
the Mother had no fixed abode, and Lakshnu Didi (we shall hence¬ 
forth call her by this familiar name) lived with her when this was 
practicable : at other times she lived at Kamarpukur- Her eldest 
brother RSmbf on the death of his wife in 1905, inv ited Lakshin! 
Didi to live with him at Dakshmeshwar, which she mostly did for 
nearly ten years. 

While living here, she began to attract people by her personality, 
and some of ihese took initiation from her. Gradually a circle of 
devotees was built up round her. When they found that her 
brother's bouse was no longer suitable for her growing needs, they 
had a two-storeyed building constructed for her on a near-by plot 
of land, from the top of which she could have a view of (lie Canges. 
Here she lived for nearly another ten years, mostly spending her 
time in spiritual practices and, during the inter missions, discoursing 
on religious topics to her devotees and visitors. She kept them 
spell-bound by her animated talks, particularly those relating to 
Shri Kaniakrishna or Shn Krishna and Radha. Indeed, to live with 
her even for a while was a spiritual bath, and 10 visit her house was 
a veritable pilgrimage. 

Besides Vpndavtm and PurT, where she had been several times, 
Lakshml Didi visited from time to time many other important places 
of pilgrimage in northern India, I his, coupled with her religious 
exercises, gave her, towards the latter part of her life, a remarkable 
catholicity of view. Once during a visit to Kenduli, the birth-place 
of the poet Jayadcva, in IVirhlulm, out of devotion she did not 
hesitate to take food cooked by some Vaishnavas of humble origin. 
Her sympathy for Vaishnavas. too, was exemplary. When any of 
them approached her for help, she would at once give them something. 
She once gave awiy even her costly woollen wrap. \ei she could 
be firm as a rock when the occasion needed it. Once an influential 
person of Kiimarpukur wanted to sacrifice a goat before her family 
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tlcity ShitalS. She remonstrated, saying it was against iheir custom, 
. to ri ° avaiL ^'kcreupon she snatched the sword meant for 
in: inula ting the animal, and cWd the offender, who fled for his 
life. She then came hack and shut the from door. That stopped 
:*ll further attempt at animal sacrifice there. 

Once during one of her visits to VjmdSyaa, her maidservant 
Stole two hundred rupees from her box and ran away. She had only 

™ !ini,as ieft - Fbdin e belp from any quarter, she wrote to 
Kamaipnkur for money, and spent a few days on stale bread which 
she purchased at a cheap rare, tilt she was conducted home. Shortly 
:dter, the maidservant was on her death-bed and confessing her 
f H r kec J ‘ hr Lak ? 1,,nr Midi's forgiveness, saving it was impossible 
t° r 1L ’ r 10 td " nd die stolen money, since it was already spent. 
LakshmT Did! forthwith forgave her. 

hi October, 1922, she went to Purl and selected a plot of land, 
which was secured from the Municipality; On it a house wax 
constructed for her, which she occupied in February, 1924, with 
a view to spending her last days at Puri, She was now fairlv 
advanced in years, and after some time her health began to break 
down off and on. At last, on (her 24th February. (926. at the age of 

sixfy-two, she Said down her tired limbs :it the lotus feet of the Lord 
for eternal rest* 

1 hus ended a life which was a continuous round of prayer, 
devotion and service. About her versatility. Sister NUvcdita has 
given a very beautiful pen-picture in The Master as i saw Him 
(6tn Ed,, p. 150): "Amongst the ladies who lived more or less 
continuously in the household of SarildS Devi at this time (November, 
1SW) were Copals Mother, Jogin-Mother, Rose-.Mot her, Sisi* r Lucky! 
and a number of others. These were all widows.—the first and the 
S>r child-widows- and they had all been personal disciples of 
- Y Kamakmhna when he lived In the temple garden it 
Dak sb mesh war. Sister Lucky, or LakshmTdidi. as h the Indian 
form of her name, was indeed a niece of his. and is still a compara¬ 
tively young woman. She is widely sought after as a religious 
teacher anti director, and h a most gifted and delightful companion. 
Sometimes she will repeat page after page of some sacred dialogue, 
out of one of the Patras, or religious operas, or again she will make 
the quiet room ring with gentle merriment, as she puses the different 
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members of the party in groups for religious tableaux. Now it is 
K3lt t and again Saraswati, another time it will lie Jagadtlhnin, or 
yet again, perhaps, Krishna under his Kadamba tree, that she will 
arrange, with picturesque effect and scant dramatic material." 

She was as simple as a child. No worldliness could ever tarnish 
the snow-white puritv of her character. There was no room for 
hatred in her scheme of life. She bountifully gave her love and 
wisdom to any one w ho sought for it. Though her mortal frame is 
gone, she will ever remain enthroned in the hearts of her countrymen 
as one of their most spiritually gifted women. 
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THE HOLY MOTHER 
(SHRT SARADA DEVI) 

The Background 

Many of the great women of India from different arenas of 
life and different periods of history, introduced so far in the 
foregoing pages have, it may be noticed, one common element in 
their make-up, namely, spiritual strength. ‘Spirit above matter’ has 
been the watchword of this land all through the ages. Purity, humi¬ 
lity, devotion, self-control, moral courage, selfless love—in fact, all 
that go to adorn spiritual life have always been valued here more 
than material possessions and sense-enjoyments. How to transcend 
human imperfections and bring out the Divine lying within the 
individual has been the central theme in the progressive unfoldment 
of Indian life. 

Indeed, the pages of Indian history are illumined by the lives 
of saintly men and women radiating their brilliance from different 
spheres of action. And these pages cover millenniums. Even 
Buddha, the ‘rebel child’ of the Vedic faith, was six centuries ahead 
of Christ! As a matter of fact, the border line between history and 
myths can hardly be traced in the annals of this country. Before 
the search-light of modern scientific inquiry, Indian myths, legends 
and folk-lores are revealing nuggets of historical data pointing to a 
high order of civilization as early as the third millennium B.C. Thus 
India may be said to have been rearing, since the early dawn of 
human civilization, a splendid type of women as well as men with 
the characteristic impress of spiritual strength. It is worth observing 
that King Arthur has a number of prototypes in Indian legends, but 
that Guinivere has none. A spouse of a godman, legendary or his¬ 
torical, is invariably found here to be worthy of his spiritual pre¬ 
eminence. As models of faithful wives, Slta and Savitrl of the 
mythical era are names to conjure with even in these days. 
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The ideal of lift, irrespective of sex, has had its roots deep in 
the national mind of the Hindus, since rhev sprang in the hoary past 
from the universal truths discovered and announced bv the Vedic 
seers. The essential divinity of man and the fundamental unity 
beneath the infinite diversities of Nature are two such basic truths 
on which Indian civilization has I™ resting throughout the ages, 
Details in the superstructure have surety changed from age: to age 
;ui(Tiling to the varying social milieu, hut the central ideas and 
ideals born of these universal truths have been living through 
scores of centuries. 

Looking at Nature from one’s stand on these basic truths, the 
varieties, related only to corporeal and ephemeral forms, arc found 
to be on the surface of things. The substance within is always the 
same, namely. Brahman, the Absolute Reality. The soul of man is 
none other than Brahman. Thus sex, determined as it is by out- 
ward forms, is nothing but a passing appearance of the same sexless 
soul. Men and women are found to he distinct so far as their phy¬ 
sical and mental patterns arc concerned, but they are identical 
in spirit. 

Now, the supreme achievement of human life, as seen from this 
standpoint of Hindu seers, consists in diving beneath the superficial 
varieties of Nature and realizing one's essential identity with the 
Divine SouL For then and then only one reaches perfection, the 
ultimate goal of all exertions, through myriads of births and deaths. 
Thitherefore, has been placed equally before men and women as 
the deal of human life. 

This ideal of discovering one’s real self and thus manifesting the 
divinity lying within the individual has been glued to the national 
mind from the Vedic Age. All along, the Hindu society has been 
regulated with an eye to helping each individual on towards this 
spiritual objective. 

For attaining this end, one has to purge the mind of all impuri¬ 
ties. the offspring of crass selfishness. ‘Blessed are the pure in heart, 
for they shall see Cud/ is really an immutable law of the spiritual 
realm. Renouncing the carnal demands of the senses and serving 
others as one's own self arc admirable recipes for cleansing the mind, 
inasmuch as these lead to gradual self-effacement, the sitic quo non 
of spiritual progress. Thi* is why the Hindu society has been built 
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up as a vast laboratory for purifying the heart through the edifying 
practice of renunciation anti service. 

The basic structure of this society consists of w hat is called 
diiarma, or piety, which means graded courses of social duties pre 
scribed for individuals hvhmguig to different age-groups and holding 
different stations of life according to their tempera mental variations. 

These duties, requiring varying degrees of self-sacrifice and love 
suited to different groups of individuals, have to be performed with 
religious devotion as one's tlharnuj. 

The highest rung of the ladder of renunciation is reached when, 
like Nachikeias, one finds all tempting things of the sense-world as 
nothing but hollow and fleeting delusions, or when one says, like 
Maitreyi. "What shall I do with anything that cannot lead me to 
immortality (that is, eternal bliss) ?" At this stage, attachment to 
all worldly things fades away, and one feels the effulgence of the 
Divine Self. Purity at its highest is, therefore, represented by such 
all-renouncing seers filled with all-embracing, disinterested love. 
Many a blessed soul having such outstanding purity has burnt into 
the national mind the supreme worth of perfect sell-denial as the 
last step towards the 'life whose head touches the stars.’ 

Religious celibacy has. therefore, been accepted hv Hindu men 
and women as 'the towering ideal of the supersocial life/ Nest to 
it, among women, ranks the sanctity of motherhood as the central 
ideal in the social life of this land. On the worldly plane, the mother's 
instinctive love and sacrifice qualify her spiritually to stand above- 
all other human relationships. "Transcending the wife’s, which may 
fluctuate with the sweetness bestowed upon it, the mother’s affection, 
by its very nature, grows deeper with deep need, and follows the 
beloved even into hell A yearning love that can never refuse us ; a 
benediction that for ever abides with us : a presence from which 
wc cannot grow away ; a heart in which we arc always safe ; sweet 
ness unfathomed, bond unbreakable, holiness without a shadow -all 
these indeed, and more, is motherhood." 1 Thus portraying the 
Indian mother. Sister Nivetlita. a highly erudite and devout Irish 
lady, exclaims, "For what thought is it that speaks supremely to 
India in the great word ‘Mother 1 ? Is it not rite vision of a love 

1 SiHn Mvttlllj. Tht. t Vrh rtf trillion Life, tndijitl UlVllIoti. >9, 
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that never seeks to possess, that is content amply to he —-a giving 
that could nor wish return: a radiance that we do not even dream 
of grasping, but in which we are content to bask, telling the eternal 
sunshine play around and through nsr'" 

This is why motherhood, representing a high order of remit! 
nation and service, holds a glorified place in the scheme of Hindu 
life. It has been idealized and raised to the skies to span heaven 
and earth. God with His unfailing love is worshipped by many as 
the Divine Mother; while all women are to lie looked upon by men 
as the earthly counterparts of the Divine Mother. Illumined in 
this way, the sanctity of motherhood has been before the Hindu 
society £tpm time immemorial- In order to maintain their dignified 
position, women have been trained to develop their motherly quali¬ 
ties of love and sacrifice and to chasten these by extending'the scope 
of iheir operation beyond the frontiers of the home. Thus develop¬ 
ing and expressing, through their deportment, the benign attitude 
of the mother towards all has constituted their special line of spiri¬ 
tual growth. This explains how age and experience required by 
such development have come to be prized by them above youth 
and physical charm. Instead of reckoning these latter as their 
supreme asset, the women of this land have to enhance the beamy 
and sublimity of their character in order to be worthy of their 
honoured, position in society. 

The keystone of such character has been chastity, tin flinching 
faithfulness through life n> one man as the husband. A Hindu 
woman has to follow her husband like a shadow even tmto death, 
From the strictly Hindu view-point no amount of provocation may 
justify annulling the marriage tie by either side. Divorce of the 
husband by a u ife will be as shocking to her children as the falling 
of an idol from its pedestal- Remarriage of widows, except under 
special circumstances, is tabooed on the same ground. Thus the 
idea of chastity, connoting steadfastness and purity, has led to the 
absolute inviolability of marriage, which is the price the Hindu 
Women have to pay for preserving the sanctity of motherhood. 

Obviously these ideas and ideals are meant for gradually expand¬ 
ing and chastening the woman's heart so th;it she may rise above 
the sense-plane and proceed, as far as possible, towards the spiritual 

1 find, ji, 31, 
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objective of manifesting the Divine that has been within her all 
the time. 

But it must be said that although the Hindu societv 1>as been 
hinged un sm h lofty ideas ami ideals, it is not easy for the people to 
cling to these lor any lengthy period of time at a Stretch. Popular 
minds naturally gravitate towards the material plane. At times, 
ihe spiritual quest of life as the primary urge for substantial social 
progress j s lost sight of. People then succumb to a spell of decadence. 
But this phase of the society is invariably followed by a period of 
resurgence ushered in by the advent of a spiritual superman. The 
history of this country is punctuated by such alternate- ebb and flow in 
tin stream of I lindu social life. Ihis history is replete with instances 
of the appearance <>f towering .spiritual personalities at psychological 
moments to wake up the social consciousness from its peritxlical torpor 
and initiate a pei iod oi dynamic progress on all fronts. 

Such a phenomenon is passing before our eyes. After the 
darkest period of set-bark, when the very foundation of the Hindu 
social stunt hr 1 was about to be blown off altogether by a rush of 
sceptical thoughts, India witnessed, towards the close of the last 
century, the beginning of a mighty spiritual revival. Regarding this 
renaissance, Swaml V'ivekananda, hailed by Indians as their ‘Patriot 
Saint and by foreigners as the ‘CyclonicMonk of India/ proclaimed: 
“Before the effulgence of this new awakening, die gforv of all past 
revivals ... will pule like stars before the rising sun, and compared 
with this mighty manifestation of renewed strength, all the many 
past epochs of such restoration will he ns child's play/’ 

The mspirer of this resurgence was Shri Riimakrishna. He was 
"the reformed and remodelled manifestation of all the past epoch- 
makers in religion," as Swaml Vivekananda has put it. This 
gigamit spiritual personage was. as the late lamented French savant 
Rorruun Rolland stated in 11*26, "the consummation of two thou¬ 
sand years of the spiritual life of three hundred million people. 
Although he has been dead forty years his soul animates modem 
I ndia. - - - I It \\ as a little village brahmin ol Bengal^ whose outer 
life was set in a limited frame without striking incident, outside the 
poluical and social activities of his time. But his inner life embraced 
the whole multiplicity of men and gods, h was a part of the verv 
source of Energy, the Divine Shakti_" 
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Shrl Ramakrishna’s life (1836-86) reads almost like an ‘ancient 
legend, belonging apparently to the realm of mythology.’ It has 
gone to bridge the gulf between the credulous, hoary past and the 
critically alert, living present. Scientific reason pauses with awe 
before this life, and discerns through it the possible reality of such 
glorious lives narrated even in the legends of this land. In Shrf 
Ramakrishna’s heart one can almost feel the throbbing of Shrl Rama 
and Shrl Krishna! 

As the latest representative of all the seers and prophets of 
the world, Shrl Ramakrishna revived the visionary spirit of the 
ancient times in this age of scientific reason and severe critical 
inquiry. His resplendent life of epoch-making spiritual experiences, 
covering the entire range of realization regarding the fundamental 
verities of life and existence, floodlights the basic truths of the major 
religions on earth. This life stands like an open challenge to the 
validity of atheism and agnosticism as well as to that of the fanatic 
demands of the various shades of fundamentalists belonging to 
different religions. It came just in time to save humanity from the 
benumbing grip of untrammelled reason masquerading in the name 
of rationalism, the craze of the modem era, and also from the evils 
of sectarian and communal conflicts egged on by unenlightened, 
rut-bound faith. Indeed, Shrl Ramakrishna’s life resembled a 
parliament of religions, demonstrating an essential harmony among 
the apparently discordant notes emitted by different sects and 
creeds. 

In the wake of this glorious life a tidal wave of spirituality has 
started rolling in all directions. A mighty renaissance of all reli¬ 
gions is in the offing. The Hindu society is being roused to discover 
its ancient moorings. The spiritual ideas and ideals at the helm of 
this society appear to have found a fresh lease of vigorous life. 

The age-old spiritual ideal of Indian womanhood has begun to 
glow over again with a fresh lustre before it could be snuffed out by 
the blast of modern materialism. By worshipping and realizing the 
goddess Kali, by accepting a highly gifted, devout woman as a spiri¬ 
tual guide, by offering ritualistic homage at the feet of his own wife, 
and by regarding all women, high or low, as the Divine Mother, 
Shrl Ramakrishna raised this ideal to an unprecedented height of 
glory. To crown all, he left, for the world to visualize this splendid 
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ideal, a perfect model in the person of his immaculate spiritual 
consort, Shri Saracla Devi, known to the devotees as the Holy Mother. 

Am Enigma 

d he Holy A [other s life is an enigma. On the surface, it 
appears to be just the homely life of a Bengalee brahmin lady, mostly 
in a rural setting. Yet her deportment discloses unmistakable marks 
of dignity and love of an order that may easily be called superhuman. 
These seem to well out from a source within the immeasurable depth 
of her personality, reaching, perhaps, the very core of the universe. 

Under the present hegemony of science, people tend to pin their 
faith only on sense-bound experience. They require something 
tangible, which can be weighed, analysed and assessed through 
material tests, before they can accept it. Anything superhuman 
or divine has no appeal to these votaries of what has been described 
by a modern thinker as ‘sensate culture.’ Yet spirit, discernible only 
through intuition, refuses to submit to such tests. Hence the Holy 
Mother’s life, with rarely anything momentous about it on the 
material plane, may not impress such people. 

It is worth noticing that even people of little faith had a chance 
of being impressed by having a view of Shri Ramakrishna in his 
frequent ecstatic moods and listening to the captivating outpourings 
of his heart. But the sublime beauty of the spiritual web of the Holy 
Mother’s life was never exposed to the irreverent gaze of any scepti¬ 
cal observer. The veil covering her face was, perhaps, a symbol of 
the curtain drawn over the supernormal grandeur of her inner life. 

Its brilliance, however, enthrals intuitive vision. Moreover, 
through her rapt humility, her touches of serene silence and the 
gracious and unbounded richness of her motherly affection, flashes 
of the heavenly splendour of her inner life strike reverent eyes. To 
them she appears to resemble the Blessed Virgin depicted by Chris¬ 
tian art. Material features and incidents related to such a life may 
be described with precision. But these do not go far to bring out 
the luminous core within that life. How can the divine glow 
of the spirit dominating a hallowed life be expressed in terms 
of matter? 

Besides, there are many things connected with the apparently 
simple and unostentatious life of the Holy Mother that baffle one’s 
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understanding, particularly in run days, Visions and incidents 
authoritatively reported carry us back to the era of myths, when gods 
and goddesses shared the bed and the hoard of mortal man,' But 
these undeniable facts of experience of a moderner cannot easily be 
brushed aside. These, rather, go to demonstrate the validity of many 
such supernatural elements, found in legendary lives, that arc about 
to be relegated to the scrap-heap bv the modem descendants of the 
ancient rishis (seers). Vindicating the precious lore handed down by 
the Vcdic seer*, this hallowed life appears to have linked the scienti¬ 
fic attitude of the modern world with the idealistic vision of the 
ancients, s 

Then, looking closely at even the superficial contents of the 
Holy Mother's life, one finds through these an amazing record of 
synthesis of :i number of fundamental contradictions. Human life 
mirroring the Absolute in such a manner is undoubtedly a unique 
phenomenon, Perhaps one may see in her the highest manifestation 
of Divinity through a woman so far recorded in human history, 

However, in and through her, the ideal of Indian women has 
soared far above the traditional height. In the galaxy of the greatest 
women of this land, the Holv Mother of our days shines apart in 
cimspit nous luminosity. Perhaps such a life appeared at this critical 
moment in the history of India to illumine the way out of the 
present welter of cultural conflicts. 

But was the Holy Mother ’the last of an old order, or the begin¬ 
ning of a new?' She might be a hridge between the two. Who 
knows? This aspect also presents her life as a puzzle. 

From the above it will be evident that one can hardly expect 
to portray such an enigmatic life. A hazy sketch based on materials 
gleaned from authentic sources, however, is given below bv way 
of completing this volume, which is being published on the occasion 
of her first Birth Centenary. It may be noted that no attempt 
has been made to prune and dress the materials for suiting sophisti¬ 
cated mates, One may take the following outline of this epoch- 
making fife for whatever it is worth. 

Ik rtiE Rural Settinc 

The main setting of the Holy Mother’s life hears a re markable 
contrast to the fashionable seats of the present-day society. She was 
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torn in a tiny village of Bengal lapped in Nature's bounty, but devoid 
of modern amenities. Away from the reach of urban civilization, 
the simple folk of the malaria-ridden ham ter were concent with the 
modest living eked out of their honest labour in the Judds or in the 
archaic workshops. Barely a hundred thatched outages enclosed 
by mud walls composed the village, a glaring antithesis of a modern 
city of sky-scrapers I Barring a few primitive artisans and a sprin¬ 
kling of brahmins serving the community as priests, the hulk of the 
villagers were tillers of the soil. 

At a safe distance from the irksome noise and desperate rush 
of the city, these rural people could enjoy the spiritual ease that 
Nature alone can afford. The rich mosaic of natural colours on all 
sides was not soiled by the soot and dust of industrial towns. The 
blue vault overhead with delightful variations of light in the course 
of the day, the green foliage all about with pleasing changes of 
shade marking the different pans of the year, the auburn grandeur 
of the corn fields on the eve of the harvesting season, all these 
blended together to reflect the divine beauty of Nature, The sight 
would easily soothe one's nerves and plunge the mind in peaceful 
con tempi at ion. 

As ihe people there, in their simplicity, had not vet learnt to 
question their faith in Cod and religion, prayer and devotional songs 
in the evening would relieve the monotony of the day’s labour ; 
religious and social festivities strewn all over the year would go to 
allay for a time even their occasional afflictions due to poverty, 
disease or mishaps. Moreover, people in distress would find in the 
fraternal sympathy of the neighbours a fund «d solace. The ups 
and downs of a unit would contribute to the weal or woe of the 
enure population. Thus poles apart front a present township, where 
one scarcely has the chance or inclination of knowing the next-door 
neighbour, the little village community would live almost like one 
family. ’Heart within add Cod overhead,' it would go merrily along 
the path chalked out apparently by traditional religion and morality. 

This is a rough picture of JayiSmbafl, a hamlet nn the south¬ 
eastern corner of the Bankura district of Bengal, as it existed towards 
the middle of the last century. At that time, there lived in that 
place a pious Brahman a couple, Ramchandra Mukhopadhyav and 
fihvamasundari Duvf. They were not well off. Rauuhaudra grubbed 
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mil a meagre living for a joint family with three brothers from the 
vielrl of a feu acres of paddy land and the paltry earnings of a village 
priest. But there was contentment. As the wants of the family 
were limited, the small income would sometimes leave even a margin 
for meeting the humane demands of Ritnchandra's generous heart. 

Of course, things were nut always smooth, Sometimes Ram 
chandra had to be worried for money. Once when he was in such 
a state, he had a mysterious vision presaging a turn of good luck 
after the birth of a divine being as his daughter. A little later, 
his virtuous wife also had a similar vision. As anticipated by both 
of them, ShySmasundari gave birth to a daughter on the 22nd 
December, 1853, In the light of their presentiment the parents 
bugged the baby as a light from heaven, and their hearts were filled 
with celestial bliss. 

Their dear and, in a way, esteemed first-bom child drew from 
them not only their best affection hut also some amount of regard 
springing from the foreknowledge obtained in their vision. Nursed 
by their particular care and petted by one of her uncles. N'dmadliav, 
the link 1 one grew up in the medieval setting of Jayranibap till, in 
later life, she came to be known as the Holy Mother, 

The little girl, Saradi, as her parents called her, had something 
out of the ordinary in her mental make-up, Always very simple 
in her habits, she would invariably act as a peacemaker among her 
playmates, whenever they fell out. The common rustic games of 
her chums marked by childish pranks could not attract her. Rather 
dign ified and self composed even at that early age, she had a flair 
Ter edifying amusements. Her dolls' house contained lit tie images 
of goddesses Kill I and Lakshml, and she loved to worship them, 
evidently mimicking ihe elders. 1 his was the kind of play that 
really amused her. and led her on congenial occasions to display 
wonderful feats of self-absorption. Sometimes even grown-ups would 
he dumbfounded to find the infant prodigy absorbed in a deep stale 
of meditation! 

Before she stepped our of her infancy, Sarnda had gone through 
the most significant event of her early life. Leaving over dim 
momentous incident for the present, let us have a look at hei 
general upbringing during the period. As early as Sat ad,i was 
physically fit, she was admitted into the usual course of home- 
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training that was in vogue in rural areas at that time. She started 
assisting her mother in the kitchen and doing sundry odd jobs of 
the household: standing in neck-deep water, she would cut grass 
for the cows ; die would carry tiffin to the day-labourers in the paddy 
field; she would go with her mother to pluck cotton from their 
modest plantation. Once she had to go about gleaning grains left 
over by the locusts that had ravaged the paddy crops of the season. 
On another occasion, when the locality was in the grip of a famine, 
arnl her father's stock of rice was liberally released to feed the 
hungry, Sarada, a girl of twelve, would lie found serving them with 
meals fresh from the oven, and cooling the hot stuff by gently 
fanning it with maternal solicitude. 

But so far as literary education was concerned, SaradS had very 
link of it. For h time, along with some of her younger brothers, she 
attended the village primary school, where, however, her lessons had 
to be cut short. For, at that time, even bare literacy of a girl <ff 
jiiyrambap had a had odour about it. But Sarada, in her persever¬ 
ing zeal, managed furtively to learn h hit of reading tinder chance 
guides at different periods of her life. Uf the three R’s, she picked 
up in this way sonic acquaintance only with the First. In her old 
age, she would he found reading the Hindu epics, but never, perhaps, 
to scribble even her own name. 

1 he lack of proper literary education, however, went to serve as 
a h>il to set off the lustre of her intuitive w isdom in later life. More¬ 
over, her home environment had an educational value of its own. 
The holy atmosphere in the family under her devout parents, the 
lessons of self-denial and service through domestic duties, the ample 
scope of living in communion with Nature, the spiritual food catered 
lor by fairly frequent religious festivals and recital; or dramatic 
performances of inspiring pieces out of Hindu mythology—all these 
combined to draw out the best in her. The real objective of educa¬ 
tion is surely the manifestation of the potential perfection in man. 
and towards this all these factors helped her on. 

Indeed, the Hindu society in villages, in spite of its decadence 
at the time, did not lose Its grip on the essential dements of character 
building education. The system of home-training for girls, despite 
other shortcomings, had something substantial in it to rear them so 
as to live useful, disciplined and well-adjusted lives. And this fact 
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has Itcett ton firmed by the illustration of the Holy Mother’s life. 
She showed by her example how such a course of primitive training, 
devoid of the glittering flash of modern academic education, could 
lay the foundation of the soundest character humanity has ever 
witnessed in a woman. 

The Momentous Event 

The momentous event of Sarada's early life was her marriage. 
She was then barely six years old. A shot king piece of news to 
the mod em world, particularly to Ita Western section 1 Yet such a 
marriage was perfectly in keeping with the orthodox social code of 
the 1 lindus, The i canon behind the sanction of such an apparently 
outrageous custom is not far to seek. 

Everything in Nature, even a social practice, has a bright side 
along w ith a dark one. The marriage of healthy adults may yield 
strong and virile children, undoubtedly a valuable asset of a nation ; 
hut how far it may contribute to domestic bliss is a questionable 
proposition. The Hindus, Iwlieving in the utility of a joint family 
as a training ground for the expansion of the heart, chose the other 
. . of securing domestic bliss even at the risk of losing the physical 
vitality of the nation. Of course, by way of a safeguard against its 
probable evil effects, the Hindu social laws enjoin that early marriage 
is not to be consummated before both the parties attain puberty. So 
long as this injunction is religiously observed, hardly any objection 
may be raised against this custom on physical grounds. Now, after 
marriage a Hindu bride becomes a member of another family, where 
to keep up harmony she has practically to recast herself in a new 
set of relations and family traditions. The earlier this is done, the 
easier becomes the task psychologically, Hence Mil) marriage 
rather < tinforms to the requirements of a life of self-denial and service 
prescribed for a Hindu woman, though it may repel hard-boiled 
individualists of out* days. 

Particularly in the present case, there is no reason for any one 
to be shocked, for, through it, humanity has been presented with a 
fresh gospel of conjugal union. No word has ^tt been coined^in 
any language of the world to define the kind of union into which 
Sarada entered at the. age of six. Marriage and its svnonvnis m 
different languages invariably connote some kind of authorized sex 
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it-:«non between a man and a woman with an eye to procreation. 
But absolutely devoid of anything sensual about it/rhis union of two 
immaculate souls in unfathomable love should have some other 
name. Perhaps, ‘Platonic love* is the nearest idea that has been 
realised through this unique fact of the nineteenth century. 

Inwever, finding no in her suitable name, we have perforce to 
use the common parlance for designating this holy union as marriage. 

. ei ' ve have tn member the fact that it was a novel kind of wedlock 
m which both the partners were to observe lifelong Celibacy, it 
was a sacred union of two kindred souls. Reminding one of how 
Parvau of the Hindu legends was married to the self-denying and 
self-forgetful god of wisdom, Mahadeva, Saradfi was wedded to a 
mad man of God, Gadadhar Chattopadhyay, later known as Shrl 
Kumakrishna. 

Aficr the first three years of his frenzied, ungraded, yet success- 
fill quest of the goddess Kit in the temple garden of Dakshincshwar 
near Calcutta, Gadiii[bar's health was practically shattered by the 
inordinate strain. Physicians having failed to cure him, he H as sent 
over to his village homey Kamafpukur, to see if that change of 
environment might bring him round. Here, though his physical 
ailments abated in some degree, his God-intoxicated mind would 
always remain abnormally pitched above the plane of worldly 
affairs. To bring it down to the level of earthly life, his worried 
mother posed the idea of getting him to martv. Gadadhar, fur 
from resenting it, readily agreed to the proposal ; and when he 
found that b is elder brother Rameshtvar was getting tired of his fruit¬ 
less search lor a suitable bride, Gadadhar went so far as to direct 
hi* brothers steps to the house of Ramriumdra MirkUopadhyS jr 
at JayrambSjT, about four miles away to the north-west, so that 
he might come to the end of his quest. Heaven only knows 
how Carla dhar came to know that Ramchandra Mukhopkdhvav's 
daughter little Saradii had been lying ear-marked as his bride. 
Mysterious are the ways of mystics, whose penetrating vision can 
read, beneath the crust of Nature, the pointers of the Divine M ill! 

Ilad littk- Sarada also any mysterious inklint- about her future 
partner of life? Mho knows? There is a st0 ry, however, that 
some years hack, in a party at the iicighUmnng village Sihor, when 
ihfaru Sarada on her mother's lap was asked sportively as to whom 
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would like (‘ > have as her It nsltand, she pointed her linger at 
once at C.idadhrjr, who was present there on that occasion. If this 
report be a true one, rhe choice of the baby prodigy, instead of 
living explained away as merely a chain *: coincidence, may tie attri- 
hnred to something deeper, perhaps to the Inscrutable Power pulling 
the wires from behind 

f hnvcvcT, the nuptial ceremony sanctified by the usual religions 
rites was gone through at J.iyrumban in May, 1859. The little 
girl might not have realized at the moment what this lift of her 
social status meant. Nor, perhaps, did she realize at ihrit time 
whaj was to conic up in the train of rhis auspicious event for unfold* 
ing the majesty of her inner life. As the curtain was rung down 
alter this momentous act of her life-drama, she slipped back to her 
norma! course of life under her parents at Jay ram bap, as recounted 
in rhe last section. 


Off the Beaten Track 

The sequel of Km-ada Devi's marriage is replete with scenes and 
incidents remote from ordinary life. The pathos of anxious expec¬ 
tation and worrying misgivings relieved by happy and dramatic 
turns of events, the hazards of dangerous hurdles in the way eased 
by peaceful solutions and safe endings—all these chequered the path 
on which she advanced firmly and steadily towards Peace and 
Blessedness. Really, the tale of her eventful journey on the track 
opene d by her marriage reads almost like a roman*cd 

Wl ‘ have seen how Sarada glided into her girlhood days in her 
paternal home imi Mediately after the ceremony had been over. Tins 
continued till she was fourteen, except for the brief interlude of 
A b-vv clays, in the company of her husband, at Kamdrpukur In 
December, i860. As she completed her seventh year, Gadadhar was 
required by a local custom to meet Ins child wife, bring her to 
Kamarpukur in his company and send her back after a short stav. 
On this occasion, when he went to his father-in-law 5 house at 
jayramlmi. the precocious little girl surprised everybody there bv 
hurrying of her own accord to wash Jiis feet and fan him. Tims 
S&radl was led, probably, bv some mysterious urge within herself to 
begin that service 10 her hallowed husband which was to absorb all 
th c attention of her mature age! 
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After a lung and trying gap of about seven years, they met 
again. Sarada Devi was dun fairly grown up so as to lie aware of 
tiu- import of her nuptial tie. She was brought from her fatbits 
house to meet her husband, who had just arrived ac Kaiwiupukur 
after a protracted absence, But what a change had come upon him 
lie appeared in a novel and pulling tole! No longer to be known 
as Gadadhar Chattopadhyay p he was then a full-blown sdnnyasm 
under another name l 

On his return to Pakshincshwar from his village home late in 
I860, Cad ad bar had forgotten everything about the world ami its 
affairs and plunged headlong into severe courses of spiritual practice 
under different preceptors who had chanced upon him. In this way, 
seven long years went by to appease his insatiable hunger for i ruth' 
During i his period, lie had raced through the entire range of spiritual 
realizations, culminating lit the goal of merging the self in the One 
Reality beneath the passing panorama of Nature. Renouncing his 
family name and .'ill earthly ties, he had taken the vow of a Hindu 
monk and come to be known as Shri Ranniknshna l J :iramahaiiisa. 
liy 1866, he was firmly established in a complete mastery of the 
spiritual realm. Divinity was fully manifest in him. He saw 
nothing but God within and around him. Cod as the unmanifested 
Absolute and as the Lord manifested through Ilis creation were 
the two limits between which his consciousness would ply. Indeed, 
by the imperious command of his Divine Mother he was then rest¬ 
ing on the threshold of relative consciousness fur love of humanity, to 
serve it as its unfailing guide on the blessed path of spiritual evolution. 

During this ]*riod t howfcver, various distorted news about 
Cadadhar’s transformation had percolated to his native village and 
its neighbourhood. Rumours, ranging from the sublime 10 the 
ridicule ms, spread from house to house even in the small and out- 
of-the-way village JayrambafT, A few of these placed him as a seer 
in (timmumon with Goth but the hulk pinned him time n as a maniac. 
Die loose and irreverent talks of the neighbouring women would 
sometimes reach Simula Devi's ears too. "Here tomes Shy aim s 
daughter, who has liven married to a lunatic —words like these 
would certainly sting her to the quick. 

And later oil, these talks preyed upon her adolescent mind. 

She faintly remembered her husband as a vision of her childhood, 
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Was he really a mad man, as they said? She was not sure, though 
she could not bring herself to believe it. Then, if he was a 
sannyushi, how could he accept her as his wife? AH these thoughts 
distressed her, Thus she was on tenter-hooks when she proceeded to 
Kamarpukur to meet her husband in June, 1867, 

The meeting, however, cased her flurried mind. All her doubts 
were laid to rest. The paradox of a samtyasm behaving like her 
husband resolved into quite a natural thing[ 1 he right chord of hei 

heart was touched by Shri JRamskrishna s overflowing spiritual love, 
With great devotion to him as her supreme guide, she would learn 
from his enchanting talks the divine purpose of life and the path one 
was to tread in order to achieve that end. She would, moreover, 
carefully treasure his instructions on the way of dealing skilfully 
with things and people on the secular plane. 

Gradually, her spirit caught fire from the contact of her sumily 
husband. In and through him, she felt a divine presence radiating 
purity and peace. She felt that her heart was filled to the brim with 
bliss.' And such a feeling came to stay even after Shri Ramakrishna 
went back to Dakshincshwar and she to Javrambail at the end 
of the year, 

This Ceding of constant peace within her mind proved to be her 
sheet-anchor when she had to spend year after year at Javrambiiti 
without getting any news from her husband. Worldly women of the 
neighbourhood would trade on the situation as before by dealing 
out all kinds of fabricated tales questioning the* sanity of her dearest 
cind most respected one on earth. Did they not remind one nl 
Jatila and Kudla of the Hindu legends, pinching Shri Radha by 
their glib and crafty tongues? However, armoured by die sweet 
remembrance of Shri RSmakpslimi's delightful and inspiring conduct 
on the last occasion, her tranquil mind was no more to be swayed 
by idle village gossip. She was not in a mood to listen to the wild 
and boring speculations of her neighbours about her husband, and 
'that was why she would hardly stir out of her house to meet any 
of them during this period. 

But the pang of separation from her beloved became keener as 
she advanced in age, Shri Rainakrishna at Dakshineshwai, shut up 
in his mystic shell, seemed to be as remote from her as Shri Krishna 
at Dwaraka was to the queen of devotees. Shri Radha, pining lor 
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union with her apparently indifferent sweetheartt She patiently 
$pctu a little more than four years of her adolescent life waiting 
tor ;t call from her affectionate husband Nothing came from that 
quarter. It became unbearable even tu her poised and patient mind. 
She could not brook any further delay and craved intensely to he by 
his side and dedicate herself to his service. She thought of encounter¬ 
ing him within his sanctuary at Dak^hincshwar. Was anv secret 
pull from the other end shaping such a resolve in her mind 1 Who 
can tell? 

In March, IS?2, however, an opportunity turned up for her to 
fulfil her earnest longing. Some of her neighbours would be going 
to Calcutta for a dip in the Ganges on a sacred day. She chose to 
accompany them. Her father read her mind and gladly agreed to 
escort her in the proposed pilgrimage. The party started at the 
scheduled hour, intending to cover the journey of nearly sixty miles 
on foot, since there was no cheap conveyance at that time. After 
two or three days of tiresome walk to which Sa radii Devi was not 
used, she had an attack of malarial fever. Allowing the rest of the 
company to go on. Rankluuidrn lock his ailing daughter to a way* 
side inn for necessary rest. 

That unwelcome ague on the way was about to frustrate her 
plan for contact mg her txdnvcd. This thought oppressed her more 
titan her physical afflictions. Bui she had not to wait long when 
her dejected mind along with her drooping body was toned up by a 
mysterious vision. 

! .ying on her bed in the rest-house at night, she saw a very dark 
but amazingly graceful woman sitting by her and sympathetically 
stroking hu aching heat! and limbs with her wonder fulls cool and 
soft palm. Surprised to find that the burning, sensation and anguish 
all over her body were subsiding under the benign touch of ihat 
unknown woman. SaradS Devi became curious to know her :vhere¬ 
abouts, She asked the kind stranger, "Where have you ionic fruni?"^ 
Quick came the reply, “From Dakshi^eshwar." The name of the 
place stirred Sa radii Devi to her depths and she said plaintively, "I 
was on mv way to that very' place to meet my husband, but this 
fever is going to hold me up.” Immediately she was solaced by the 
cum passion ate words of the visitor: "Surely you will get well and 
meet your husband, who has been in mv safe custody for your sake,” 
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I )n i whs astounded by tliis unexpected, thrilling news. She 
wondered how the charming, strange woman could have such deep 
concern for Iter well-being. In her utter bewilderment Saradii Devi 
questioned her saving* “But bow are you related to me?" In a 
perfectly familiar tone came the bracing reply, “1 am your sister," 
which soothed her nerves and lulled her lo sleep. 

Did Kali, the presiding deity of the Pakshincshwar temple, come 
to relieve Snradii Devi of her worries? The look as well as the 
words of the woman seen in the vision point unmistakably to that. 
It may he mentioned that Sarada Devi had come across such psychic 
phenomena even in her early life. While, in her childhood, she 
would he cutting grass for cows in a tank, it is reported that she 
would find another unknown girl like herself helping her in her 
job! Similarly, in the prime of her youth at Kamarpukur, while 
she would hesitatingly proceed alone to a neighbouring tank for 
bath, she would find a strange bevy of eight girls of her age coming 
from nowhere and serving as her escort! These seeming miracles 
mav after all lie quite normal fads of sober experience of a pure 
mind. To probe the authenticity of such readings, one has to rise 
to the observation-lowr-r of intuition. 

However, early next morning when Siirada Devi left the bed, 
she was found hale and hearty, to the great relief of her worried 
father, Instead of waiting any longer, straightway they took up the 
last lap of their journey. After plodding along a short distance they 
found a palanquin, which was hired to carry Snrada Devi, who was 
not tlun quite lit for standing the strain of a long walk. Thus, at 
the end of the day, at nine o’clock in the evening, Ramchaudra and 
his daughter reached their destination. 

With a trembling mind Sarada Devi entered the precincts of 
the Dakshineshwar temple. During the last four years her husband 
had not taken any notice of her existence. Did he still remember her 
as his beloved wife? Was there any soft corner for her in his God 
intoxicated heart? Or had tin: intense affection showered upon her 
during his last sojourn at Kamarpukur dried up meanwhile? But 
the vision she had seen on her way gave her some hope. It was a 
silver lining to her gloomy thoughts, I hu» swayed between despair 
and faint hope, she approached, with a good ideal of trepidation, her 
dearest and most esteemed one. . 
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power of self-control and were convinced of i e s si iprr h uman ran^e. 
Perhaps, self-control is not the proper word for describing the phe¬ 
nomenon. tar from being a ease of suppression n[ sensual demands, 
it clearly demonstrated what sublimation really stands for. Indeed, 
hankerings of the flesh have no place where the beatitude of divine 
communion reigns. Shn Kamukttshna 3 mind was, therefore, im¬ 
mune to sensual appetite. And by her first-hand observation of 
the ecstatic bliss of the saint, Ssrada Devi g immaculate mind very 
naturally timed itself to an exalted pitch, far above the jarring 
clamour of the senses, and she was inspired to scale the enchanting 
heights herself and capture the peat of spiritual bliss. Regarding 
the mode of ascent, she got her essential lessons from Shn Rama 
ki ishna, the Master, At the end of this eight months* spiritual 
training, she bad no other desire bill to get a firm and unshakable 
stand on the beatific plane, while devoting herself to the service ol 
her heavenly guide. 

hi this way, the relation of religious preceptor and disciple 
trystalli/.cif during this period and came to he admirably super¬ 
imposed on the marital otic. I lie husband, a confirmed monk, 
became the Master, while the wife came to be a disciple and, practi¬ 
cally, a null vowed to lifelong celibacy. Yet this was not all. Some¬ 
thing more perplexing has to be reckoned before one may ascertain 
how they came to regard each other. Once while stroking his feet, 
Sarada Devi irujuired how Shn Ramakrishna looked upon her. 
Promptly cairn: the amazing reply, ‘The Divine Mother who is 
worshipped in the temple is verily the mother who has given birth 
to this body and who is now putting up in the music-tower, and 
again it is She who is smiting my feet at the present moment; 
verily 1 look upon you as a representation of the blissful Mother in 
human flesh/' Thus to the discerning eyes of Shn ftamakrishna, 
Sarada Devi's spotless mind, like a precious jewel, would reflect 
rhrough its various facets [lie different aspects of the wife, the nun. 
the disciple and the Divine Mother, each in its pcrfeeiion. What a 
marvellous synthesis of diametrical opposites! 

Dm- may very well look at the other side of r he shield. Once 
Ilriday, the son of Shrl RamakrishriaT elder sister, had a dig at 
barada Devi by his waggish suggestion that she should address his 
maternal uncle as father. At dm she solemnly replied, “What 
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you talking about}' Why, tie is my father, mother, friend, relative, 

mv a 1 Mn-all in life/’ And it is a fact that till the last dav of her life 

/ * 

she regarded and worshipped ShrT Ramakrishna as the Divine 
Mother. So, from her view-point, he appeared in the composite , 
relation of a husband, a monk, a spiritual guide as well as the 
Divine Mother, 

Thus the holy couple had lor each other a hearty affection, 
purged oi all impurities and mingled with deep reverence. The 
most surprising thing, however, is that each perceived the other as 
the Divine Mother. Their mutual appret i at ion of divinity was deep 
rooted, inasmuch as it was based oil intuitive insight. Instead o£ 
being hollow words, it rested on something more reliable and 
constant than the findings of our sense-bound intellect. For intuition 
has so recently been verified by the latest ‘sovereign mystic/ 
Shri Ramakrishna, as a worthier gate of knowledge to supra-mundane 
facts lying beyond the reach of our senses. Standing firmly on the 
rock of conviction born of his unerring mystic vision, Shri Rama- 
Krishna proceeded to make a solemn avowal of the fact that he 
perceived the Goddess under the veil of his wife. 

On one auspicious new-moon night during her first stay at 

Diikshinvshwar, Shri Ramakrishna made Saratla Devi sit before him 

» » r ■ ■ ' ^ 
on a special seat in his own room and worshipped her as the Divine 

Mother, observing meticulously the rituals prescribed by the Tamm 
for ^hodashl-piJ/n (worship). As soon as the ceremony started, 
SaradS Devi’s consciousness was whisked off from the physical plane, 
and by the time it was completed, both she and Shri Ramakrishna 
fell into a beatific trance. Thus transcending the sense-world the 
supernormal couple probably shed the last vestige of duality con¬ 
sisting in their distinctive forms, and merged in their original Self! 
After a Jong time, late in the third part of the night, the divine 
play on earth was resumed 1 Shri Ramakrishna became faintly 
conscious of his distinct role of a devotee worshipping the Divine 
Mother in flesh and blond seated before him. He then surrendered 
himself to her along whh the merits carnet! by Ids religious practices 
through [i[d. and laid down at her feet the sacred accessory of formal 
worship, namely, his rosary for counting prayers. I le concluded the 
ceremony by prostrating himself lie fore her and uttering the 
prescribed salutation. 
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Thus Shri Ratnakri ? hiut's long and varied course of religious rite* 
culminated in the worship of Divinity in the Holy Mother, ft was 
the glorious finale of his epoch-making spiritual researches through 
nearly two decades. On (he other hand, one should ponder how it 
was possible for SaradS Dev? to stand the tremendous shock of 
Shri Kamaknshna’s dynamic worship that had been capable oJ gal¬ 
vanizing even the stone image of Kali, the presiding deity of the 
Dakshineshwar temple. Does it not look like a pkv of the Divine 
Mother posing as both the worshipper and the worshipped? The 
same Blissful Mother, the Cosmic Power, seems to have appeared 
on the human stage in two distinct forms, and enacted the inspiring 
roles of Shit Ramakrishna and SaradS Devi, What else- may fit in 
the episode and go to solve the riddle? 

J lowever, we need not rack our brains by casting about for the 
rationale of this event. It will be enough for ^us to note, first of 
all. that it has absolutely no parallel in the history of mankind. 
Nobody Jus ever heard of a religious teacher offering ceremonial 
homage to his pupil. None has even dreamt of a husband glorifying 
his wife by actual ritualistic performance. No, such a thing cannot 
he traced even m the lives of all previous Incarnations that the world 
has seen. Yet it happened almost before our eyes. The second 
point m be noted is (hat it looks like the opening of a new chapter 
of spiritual education by pointing to an unprecedented target of 
self-control, I he bearing ot this event on our lives is something we 
should pause to think about. Perhaps it was meant to bum deep 
m our hearts (he supreme need of subordinating sex^unsciousnaft 
to the higher demands of Self-knowledge for ensuring the spiritual 
evolution of mankind. Undoubtedly, by this unique observance 
m the early seventies of the nineteenth ccniurv the Indian ideal of 
the motherhood of women was raised to rhe highest pinna, I,-. 

Some Revealing Simucams 

Alter the spiritual fire-bath during her first stay at Dakshi- 
peshuar. Satada Devi returned to Kamarpukur ^metime ' in 
October 1873. Shortly after that, Shri Kamakrisbna's second 
brother, R;t mesh war, breathed his last, and In March next she Io«r 
her beloved lather, Ramchundm. After these bereavements, in 
Apr.], 1S74, she came back to Dakshincshwar and stayed there for 
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nearly a year and a half. This time she was Judged for a period a 
little more comfort a blv in a mix lest cottage set up in an adjacent 
plot by Shambhu Charau Mu Hick, one of die Master’s admirers. A 
maidservant was engaged for helping her in her chores as also for 
serving as her sole companion. 

Within ahum a year she was laid up by a serious attack of 
dysentery. Through proper medical treatment arranged by Shambhu 
Balm, she gradually picked up a little, and in September went 
to Jayiamhatl for a climatic change. But there her life was 
jeopardized by a virulent relapse of the disease. Ordinary remedies 
having failed to cure her, she sought divine grace by prostrating 
herself before the village goddess, Sirhhaviihini, with a vow of fast 
and vigil. She had not to wait long when the goddess instructed 
her to retire and apply a simple recipe that would relieve her of 
all ailments. Following this supra-physical advice, she quickly 
recovered. With the spread of this news of her miraculous cure, the 
rarelv frequented shrine of the village goddess began to attract 
numerous suppliants from far and near; and this has been going on 
up to this day. Shidiavahinl of Jayrambap is no longer ati inert 
image : she has burst upon the view of local people as a sentient and 
gracious deity responding to the earnest prayers of the alllirtcd. 

Within about six months of her sojourn at Jayrimbatl, towards 
the end of February, 1876, her mother-ittlaw, Chandra Devi, passed 
awav peacefully in the presence of her saintly son at Da ksh mesh war. 
That vear also, Sarada Devi had severe physical troubles due to an 
enlargement of the spleen, which, however, yielded to the unorthodox 
treatment of a village quack. Recovering her health completely, 
in January of (he following year she went to Dak sh mesh war for the 
third time. 

Arriving there, she started living in the separate cottage put up 
for her mi the last occasion. Soon, however, she had to leave it and 
move to the music-tower for the convenience of attending on Shri 
Ramakrkhna, who had then a serious attack of dysentery. On this 
occasion, an unknown aged lady, introducing herself as a resident 
of Banaian, appeared <m the scene and applied herself to nursing the 
rick Master. It was on her advice that Saradn Devi shifted her 
lodging ; and never again did she return to the cottage. 

Her fourth visit to Dakshineshwar, in February, 1881. was not a 
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bappy Otic. This lime she came with her mother and some other 
relatives but they had to go hack that very dav. offended bv Hridav’s 
rude and high-handed behaviour. ShrT Kanmkrishna looked nn like 
a child, Matching, perhaps, the play of the Divine Mother pulling 
the mres from bchmd. It so happened that within about six months 
of rhis incident, Itpday, for some serious mistake nn his part, had 
to quit the temple grounds for ever by order of the authorities 
Aiier the exit of his attendant Hriday, Shn Ramakpahna had no 
one to look after his personal needs, as required by his delicate heal tit 
and self-absorbed mmd. Moved by messages describing this state 
of things, and getting earnest calls from the Master to join him 

mX k Z‘: Ssradi Devi came teck f '” ,n ^ r5 "' bi " - 

This time also she spent nearly a year and a hal f ar D.tkshine ?h- 

V T ' h ™' ; l!fcr <ln mterval r,r ;| bout six months at Javrambatf 
she came back m January, 1884. But this was a short sojourn, since 
.he had to return to Ramarpukui for attending the marriage im- 
mony of a relative. In January, 1885, she joined Shn Ramakrishm, 
lor the last tune and stayed with him till the end of his |if c j n 
August im Hu* from .872 to I8H6, a period of nemlv fou^ 
VLnis. she had a scries of intermittent sojourns by the side of the 

/ay^mlrlti 5 / l<iVmCpA 8evcral tin,LS bmnxn Daksfiirteghwar and 

Afn^TT fr d V t 1 ,ICr Patett,al ho ™ is recording. 

nJLl v h / " F ' ^ ° nly TO thl family, he, 

mother was hard pui to it to maintain the family. Yet, bv her 

d-"n ^ T d t0gLthCJ With lhe *TO**i°» of her 
ffov vcL^^h ’ *7F* WV " thtf state within 

i y t «' THl> fUrn of f,,rtline l,f the struggling family is said 
to have followed the inauguration of the annual celadon of J , u lt J- 

cioir^, And ^ * * “t behind ^ J ;^- 

Once Shyamfisundart Devi wag very much shocked to see that 
Me rue set apart | )y her for the village Ka h-^ufa bad been reused. 

■ c «e { n bitterly at night, remorsefully thinking how the rice 
um,d to the Divine Mother Kali could be utilised That verv 

n 'f ' ,ht * and f °“" d “ w a .,,-f 

impasse. A goddess with a crimson fate, auended by two others, 
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appeared before her in a dream and said, '“Don t von worry. Offer 
me the rice stored hv von for goddess Kail s the day of my worship 
comes off a few days after hers. Recognizing her from this hint, 
Shyamasurnlari was filled with delight and performed the worship 
of the goddess jagaddhatri that year for the first time. She was 
so much pleased that the Following year also she wanted to repeat 
it. She told Sara da Devi of her resolve and asked her to contribute 
some money. But the latter objected saying. 'Why? You had the 
satisfaction o£ performing the ceremony once. Why should you 
bother to find the means for arranging it a second tune?” At night, 
however, she herself had a dream in which the same thiee figures 
of her mother's vision appeared, and one of them said, "Well then, 
should we depart?" Sarada Devi inquired as to who they were and 
was told that she was the goddess Jagaddhatri attended by her com¬ 
panions, Java and Vijay*. At once she said, "No Mother, where 
would you go? No. no, I have not asked you to go away. Kindly 
stay here." Since that vision, the worship of JagaddharrT lias been 
.fni'u-p on in that Family as an annual function, kvery year Sarada 
ikvl would attend it and help her mother, particularly, by scouring 
utensils as one of her usual duties. It may he mentioned here that 
later on Swaml Yogananda, a disciple of Shri Ramakrishna presented 
a set of wooden vessels for saving her labour, and that still later 
some paddy fields were purchased for meeting the recurring expenses 

of the worship. _ , , 

Ii was in connection with one of her journeys to Dakshineshuar 

during this jkiiiKl that one comes across a thrilling incident. 

SSradR Devi along with a group of relatives and neighbours set 
out on foot one dav for Dakshineshwar. On the way, a little before 
sunset, she was tired and could not keep pace with the rest of the 
panv. There lay in front a vast tract of waste land, notoriously 
associated with lemfvmg tales of brigandage. Ruffians of a low caste 
[Bigdi) living close by plied this nefarious trade, supposedly with 
du.- "blessings of Kali, whom they worshipped in the neighbourhood. 

I'he party was to cross this dangerous region before nightfall, lest 
thev should be victimized by the brigands. Sarada Devi, realizing 
the risk of the entire company due to her slow movement, asked 
others not to wait for her hut to finish their journey across the peri- 
lfUls plain liefore it was dark. Thus, for the security of the rest 
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of the party, she did not care to count the danger that might tome 
upon herself. Taking her life in her hand, die solicited to he left 
alone. The companions, out of fear, obliged her by leaving her 
behind and advancing as last as they could. She followed with 
slower step. 

When she had covered a short distance on the dreaded wild, 
darkness began to close in ; and she was alone, the party having 
gone completely out of sight. All on a sudden she noticed, at a 
distance, a jet-black, burly fellow with a club on bis shoulder heading 
quickly towards her and !icing followed by another hazy figure. 
Instantly Simula Devi took in the dangerous situation. Seeing there 
was no wav of escape, she nerved herself to nicer the crisis and stood 
still awaiting the arrival of the brigands. 

The desperado came close to her and bellowed out in a harsh 
voice: "‘What are you doing here at this hour?" Coolly and appeal 
ingly Sarada Devi answered, “Father, my companions left me 
behind, and possibly I have lost the way. Will you kindly conduct 
me so that l may join them? Your son-in-law dwells in the Kait 
temple at Dakshineshwar, ami 1 am hound for that place* to meet 
him. If you escort me as far as rhar, he will gratefully entertain 
you.” At that moment, as the other person neared her. she was 
relieved to fuul that it was a woman, and she guessed correctlv that 
it was lltc ruffian's wife. At once Sarada Devi took her by the hand 
and said in an affectionate voice, "Mother, I am your daughter 
Sarada. Cut off from my party, all alone and benighted in this 
horrid expanse, I found myself in a terrible plight. Luckily, you 
and father have turned up : else 1 don’t know what I should have 
done for mV safety.” 

Sarada Devi's naive and endearing stand, unflinching trust and 
sweet words melted the brigands' stony hearts. Forgetting all about 
their low caste, they began to treat her as their own daughter. They 
made her break the journey for the night in an adjacent village so 
that she might rest her exhausted limbs. An improvised bed was 
made for her hv the woman in a small shop, and the man bought 
some puffed rice for her night meal. Just like parents, tlu:v kept 
loving watch over her and in the morning they conducted her as 
far as the next halting place, where she was to join her party. Here 
the woman said to her husband, “My daughter had no substantial 
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mral last night. Fetch some fish suid vegetables from the bazaar. 
She must have better food today." As the man was off for market¬ 
ing, her compelnujtis came to that place looking for her. She giatc- 
fully eulogized to them her fliigdi parents, who had come to her 

rescue from a precarious situation. / 

W hile narrating this incident in later life to devotees Sirada 
Devi said„ "A single night had bound us together by such a close tie 
of kinship, as it were, that I could not help weeping profusely when 
wi parted, i made them promise to come to see me at Daksht- 
neshwnr at their convenience. On that day they followed us for some 
time. The woman picked some green peas from the road side, and 
wrapping them in a fold of my cloth said, 'Mother Sarada, tonight 
w hen vou cat your puffed rite, take these with it.'...They came to 
see me several limes at Daksh mesh war and brought me various 
presents, lie (Shri Ratnakriifh^a) behaved exactly Like a son m-law 
and treated them with due respect and affection. ... hut although 
my flacuit father was as good and simple as I found him, I think 
that he had several previous records of brigandage. 

One cannot but wonder to hear how the brigand couple were 
completely changed simply by the affectionate and dignified appeal 
of their helpless vutim f a solitary woman! Surely* people profes- 
sionallv inured to inhuman cruelties cannot easily turn in a moment 
into loving benefactors of their prey. Such an immediate spiritual 
transformation can hardly be effected by anything less than divine 
manifestation- And it is up to any one to guess what part Sarada 
Devi ptaved in this affair 

I he depth bf her personality is tTvealeth monjt>vcr P by certain 
events connected with, her life at DaLshinesh^r, 

Once, liming one of the later periods of her stay m the Dakshi- 
nahwar temple, when she was barely thirty, she asked YogTn Mu. 
one of Bhn Ramakrishna’s high-stmled women devotees, to seek hts 
erar e on her behalf so that rite might laste the bear nude of an ecstatic 
trance (mrnudAt). Yutfn Ma ™mmuiiicated Sarada Devi's prayer 
to the Master, who suddenly became grave and gave no reply. On 
her return to the music-tower, however, she was astounded to find 
Sarada Devi in an exalted mood of spiritual absorption. Yogin MS 
described her experience on the occasion in the following words: 
“Coming to the music-tower, I found the Mother (Sarada Devi) 
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Seated fur her daily worship. I opened the door a little and peeped 
in* Si range to say, she was gjggling and the next moment weeping* 
This went on alternately for some time. Tears were rolling down 
her checks in an unceasing stream. Gradually she became very 
much absorbed into herself. 1 knew she was in stimSdhi (ecstatic 
trance). So I closed the door and came away. A long while after. 
I went again it) her room. She said to me, 'Arc yon just returning 
from ihe Master's room?’ But 1 asked, ‘How is it. Mother, that you 
say you never experience sffmadhi a ltd other high spiritual moods? 
Simula Devi’s reply to the query was only a sweet smile. 

One of these days, Yogtn Ma, who was spending a few nights 
in her company* observed how at dead of night Sarnda Devi fell 
into an ecstatic mood w hile listening to the music of a (lute played 
by someone at a distance. Regarding this, Simula Devi said later 
on to her disciples* "What a wonderful mind I had at that time. 
Somebody used to play on the flute at night at Dakshineshw ar. As 
] listened to the sound, my mind would be extremely eager for the 
realization of God. 1 thought the sound was coming direct from 
God* and I Would enter into samadW The notes of a flute, asso¬ 
ciated so dosely with Shii Krishna* perhaps stilted up in her heart 
ShrT Ratlhas surging waves of emotion! 

At about three o’clock on a moonlit night, Simula Devi, seated 
near the steps of the music-tower, became so absorbed in meditation 
that she ilid not hear the sound of the Master’s slippers as he passed 
that way, nor did she feel that her cloth had been swept oil her back 
by the breeze. As a matter of fact, going by the music-tower. Yogen 
(later Swiml Yogfmanda} was nonplussed to find her in that condi¬ 
tion, decplv immersed in divine communion. 

Besides some of the above illuminating incidents* ShiT Rama- 
kri^hna’s general bearing towards her spotlights the superhuman 
make-up of her inner life. Though apparently holding the superior 
sot ial position of a Hindu husband and a spiritual teacher, he would 
never for a moment show any lack of courtesy towards her. Once 
mistaking her for hts niece LakshmT Devi* he addressed Ikt us 'ihou' 
and commanded her to shut the door. But detecting his error from 
her voice* he was so shocked that he hurl to pass that night without 
a wink of sleep, and his mind was eased the next morning only after 
making proper amends. So particular was the Master even in using 
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a sinyk- word that etc met! to be rude! Mow comedy did Smatlii 
Devi portray, in Inter days, his behaviour towards her, saying, 'I 
chanced to have a husband who never addressed me as thou'. Ah, 
how he treated me! Not even once did he tell me a harsh word or 
wound my feelings 1 He did not strike me even with a flower!” 

Realiv, Shn Ramakrishna’s unblurred vision of the Divine 
Mother in Sarada Devi explains how he could give her the liberty 
of doing ihings in her own way, even if that crossed his own explicit 
wishes. He would never take amiss any such non-compliancc, 
realizing in a moment that his direction had gone against the grain 
of her being. Once he asked her not to allow a certain woman of 
it! repute to meet her : hut then he complacently watched how it was 
not possible for the extremely compassionate heart of Saradii Devi 
to deny the woman her motherly affection and blessings. On anothci 
occasion, he did not demur when a crazy woman rebuked and turned 
out bv him was immediately called and consoled by her. Then 
again, the mastet appreciated her solicitude when she could not go 
bv his direction of stinting one of his younger disciples in food, as 
required by bis spiritual discipline; be was rather pleased when she 
guaranteed the spiritual well-being of the boy even if he was fed 
more liberally by her. 

Moreover, the same perspective would lead Shn Kamaknshna 
sometimes to go out of his way to keep Sarada Dev! in good humour. 

I U- used to aav, "Her name is Sarada. She is the incarnation ut 
Saraswatf I Hindu goddess of learning). Therefore she likes to put on 
some ornaments” That was why, though .he mere touch of gold 
or silver was intolerable to the extremely sensitive nerves of this 
peerless master of renunciation, he went the length of getting some 
nice K old ornaments made for her in order to appease her taste for 
wearing these. It is interesting to note that the pair of gold bangles 
thus made was on the pattern of what he had observed in a vision 

on SitS’s wrists. . .. 

lastly, it takes one's breath away to imagine how the Master 

obviously dreaded anything that might go to hurt her feel mgs. 
Once it so happened that he wished to break her lavish way ot gi ving 
away things at her disposal to others. But finding that slit- mi en > 
left the place, not relishing his words of caution that went against 
her very' nature, he nervously said to his nephew, “Well, Ranilal, 
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go ami pacify your mint. If she is angry, 1 shall be undone/' 
Another time, long before I h it!ay's final offence to her, leading 
shortly to his nemesis, he had been warned by Shri RSmakrishna 
with the ominous words, "Well, you often slight me. But don't you 
do that with her. You may be saved if the being that resides in dun 
body ‘raises its hood' : but from the wrath of the being that is in her, 
even Brahma, Vishnu anti Maheshwara title supreme triad o| the 
Hindu pantheon) won't be able to save you." 

These, however, did not turn her head. The reverse side of the 
above picture shows Sarada DcvT as a very humble, devoted atten¬ 
dant, sedulously waiting upon her beloved husband, respected guru 
and adored ishia (Godhead), Shrt Ratnakrishna, / 

The Ministering Angel 

Towards the end of his life, the Master once said in a veil) of 
humour to some of his elderly lav disciples, 'Well, can you imagine 
what earthly purpose has been served bv mv marriage? Just think 
for a moment how 1 would fare if 1 had no wife to Look after this 
frail body. Who else would take so much tare in preparing my 
meals and seeing particularly that the dishes agreed w ith my delicate 
stomach?" Obviously this was a funny explanation of his marriage ; 
but a grave truth lay in this statement so far as Sit radii Devi's contri¬ 
bution towards his physical well being was concerned. 

Shri Ra.makj'ishna’s life was a boon to humanity, and to pro 
tect the fame, Srirada Devi seemed to have tome as a ministering 
angel. How to safeguard the delicate health of the great mystic 
was her primary concern. She practically threw- self overboard and 
focussed all her physical and mental resources to achieve this end. 
She courted with pleasure any amount of hardship, discomfort or 
strenuous labour that came in the way, Km sacrifice seemed to Ire 
too much for her, as if she had been commissioned by Providence for 
preserving ShtT Ramakrishna's precious life at any cost, and thereby 
setting a brilliant example of one pointed service of a wife to her 
husband, of a pupil to the spiritual teacher, 

A snapshot of this aspect of her life may be viewed with 
interest, Hence how she lived and worked during her stay at 
Dakshincshwar is worth recording in some detail. 

Save for du: brief peliod she spent in the separate cottage 
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erected for her convenience, the ground floor of the music-tower 
continued to be her usual abode during most of the days of her stay 
at Dakshineshwar. About twenty inches above the ground level, it 
had only one very small octagonal room, a little more than nine 
feet in height and having about fifty square feet of floor space. All 
round the room there was a narrow open veranda with a maximum 
width of four feet and a quarter, one of its sides lying under the 
staircase to the upper storey. The room had only one entrance and 
a pair of ventilators, but not a single window. The door was merely 
four feet two inches in height; indeed, it was so low that Sarada 
Devi had bruised herself several times before she got used to crossing 
it without injury. Moreover, as the veranda was screened by rather 
high bamboo mats, the enclosure was practically cut off from sun 
and air for the sake of keeping up its privacy, as required by a 

purdah lady. . 

This narrow and stuffy nook within the extensive grounds of 

the Dakshineshwar temple was Sarada Devi’s residence. It served 
the purpose’of her kitchen, store-room, place for prayer and medita¬ 
tion as well as her bedroom, shared occasionally by some other 
women devotees of the Master! Such guests were lodged, after the 
death of the Master’s mother, in a similar room on the first floor. 
Despite the smallness of the structure, its capacity for holding things 
and persons was surprisingly elastic. How she spent so many years of 
her life, cramping herself within this tiny cell, is something beyond 

the grasp of one’s imagination. ... 

And what is more surprising is that she lived in this congested 
space in such a way as not to be seen by others. She practically hid 
herself completely from public gaze. She was naturally shy, and like 
middle-class village women of that time she believed in the utility 
of the purdah. She learnt to lift her veil even in the presence of the 
Master as late as when she was twenty-five, and that at the inter¬ 
cession of the venerable lady hailing from Banaras during Sarada 
Devi’s third visit to Dakshineshwar. As a matter of fact, till t e 
end of her life she stuck to the veil as the invariable badge of femi¬ 
nine modesty. Barring a few exceptions, none of the opposite sex 
could ever observe her face. Perhaps, a particular direction of the 
Master on the decorous bearing of a gentlewoman was at the back of 
this rigid habit throughout her life. For Shri Ramakrishna used to 
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s;tv, Wllien bashful ness leaves a woman, what rise remains?" The 
obvious implication of this saying is that coyness U an armour for 
protecting the vital element of a woman’s character, namely, chastity. 
(,J txlurse ' Master was liberal enough to make exceptions in the 
case of some of his women devotees with pronounced bias for mason- 
line deportment. However, Sarada DevT took articular care to 
adjust her daily routine so that nobody within the temple compound 
could nonce her existence. One gets it from her own words- “The 

manager of the temple said, ‘We have heard that she lives here, but 
w * havt? never seen her/ ” 

It will be interesting to see how she would go unobserved through 
Iwr daily round of multifarious duties. This would begin as early 
as three to four o'clock in the morning, and before anybody in the 
compound got up from bed, she would finish her bath in the Ganges 
and shut herself in her retreat There, after her usual daily prayer 
and meditation, she would take up her main work of attending the 
kitchen. Preparation of food for the midday meal being over, she 
Would proceed, during the later periods of her stay, to massage the 

Wlth ml > whei1 * «f course, there were no visitors or devotees 
with lum After his bath, she would serve him dinner and engage 
him hi light conversation so that he might not lose himself in'anv 
ecstatic mood The spare intervals in the morning she would spend 
m dressing krd-rolk In the early afternoon, she would usually dry 
her hair m the sun rill three o’clock, sitting on the steps of the music- 
imver, because there would be none about the place at that hour of 
t e ny, it drawing herself again inside her lodging, she would 
timi i m: lamps and take up various odd duties ; for. as advised by 
t ic Master, she was very particular not to waste n single moment. 
Afm- her evening meditation* she would engage herself in prepar¬ 
ing and serving the Master’s supper. On the top of all these* she 
had tu receive at times a number of women visitors, mostly devotees 
i>( the Master. 

How she managed to get through such a crowded programme 
°f H! ‘ rk fmm y«ir to year, confining herself within a cagelike 
enclosure and without giving any chance to outsiders to fed her 
existence, is really a wonder of wonders. This fact alone shows the 
incredible extent of physical strain she bore with pleasure for serving 
the Master. She appeared to have wry little concern for her own 
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[nod and rest. A thin, hard bcd-an apology for one-would be 
spread out on the moist floor of her room for her meagre rest « 
night, it was, however, in compliance with .he Master s sympathetic 
instructions that during the later periods she would sometimes take 
a short walk out of the temple compound and relax m the company 
of some women neighbours, choosing, of course, hours tor her exu 
and return, through the backdoor, when none could P°«*ly mee 
her in the way. But by that time her austere mode of living had 
been making her a prey to rheumatism that lasted throughout the 

KSl it'oaring food for the Master was her principal item of wwfc 
So long as hfs mother was alive, he would take !us meals with her 
in the mush -tower, and Sarada Devi used to serve them bo h. She 
was very particular in attending on her aged mother-in-law and 
spared im pains to please her. During the later periods, Sarada 
Devi had to conk food also for the Masters devotees, who would 
come occasionally to spend a day or two in hi* holy company. On 
such occasions, she had to cook different dishes suited to the tastes 
of different persons, turn out quite a large quantity o ' 
nrepare a good many betel-rolls. One of the young devotee, M 
(later Swaml Adbhmananda), came to be a permanent tumate of 
the temple and assist her as far as Foible her domestic work. 

However, feeding the Master demanded her greatest attention. 
He had a very delicate stomach. Both the quahty and the quantity 
!J his food had to be adjusted carefully, else some disorder m dtges- 
tlon would follow. Her sympathetic mind could read his require 
moms according to his varying states of body and mind And an 
Xt in cooker*- that she was, she would coo exactly those dtshes 
2j would agree with his physical need at the moment. How to 
nourish his body was her chief concern. That is why she vuum try 
rn hide the real quantity of food and make him take more by pm 
L Z rice on the plate, or by boiling down the milk, or by other 
M| * h methods. For be was so sensitive that if he came to know that 
be was eating more than the usual quantity, his digestive system 
was sure to be upset. Sarada Devi's skilful ways of feeding him 
would go to improve hi. tad*. The Master would admit tbs and 
W U hcr S "fust see hnwj am growing fat by taking ihe Eood _took«l 
Lv you ? Indeed, when she was aw ay to KflinSrpukur or javrambap, 
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the Master’s stomach would go wrong, and he would send her word 
to come back without delay; for nobody else could be relied on 
for preparing suitable nourishment. 

Unfathomable love for the Master was at the back of her unremit¬ 
ting and scrupulous service. How eagerly w'ould she wait for the 
hour of carrying meals to his room and spend a little time in his 
blessed company! That was the only opportune moment for her 
to meet him who was the cynosure of her eyes! From the age of 
eighteen up to thirty-three, she had been off and on near the Master ; 
yet except the few months of sharing the same bed during her first 
visit to Dakshineshwar, throughout the rest of the period, the 

time for serving his meals continued to be her only chance of 
meeting him. 

It rends one's heart to learn that once she had to miss even this 
opportunity of meeting him for two months at a stretch. One day 
the Master asked one of his women devotees, Golap Ma, to bring his 
food. Perhaps he wanted to give her the privilege for a day only. 
But she went on serving his meals day after day till, after a couple 
of months, she was asked by the Master to stop. Evidently he did 
not like to deprive Sarada Devi any longer of her only chance of 
meeting him. Although, during this time, she keenly felt the loss 
of her precious moments of enlivening contact with the Master, she 
was magnanimous enough not to say a single word by way of check¬ 
ing Golap Mas eagerness to serve him in that way.' It was not for 
her to assert her claims as a wife to occupy a closer place than anv 
one of his devotees. 

To look after his health, to hear his voice and to see him from 
a distance would fill her heart with intense joy. She had no other 
craving. She would make small holes in the screen of bamboo mats 
and through these enjoy the exhilarating scenes of devotional songs 
and ecstatic dances of the Master together with his devotees ; and 

for this she would be on her legs for hours on the veranda of the 
music-tower. 

Engrossed in her labour of love, her heart would always remain 
pinned to the Master. Her mind would hover about him so 
closely and constantly as to enable her to hear from a distance what 
he said even very softly in his own room. When one of his young 
devotees (later Swam! Trigunatitananda) went to the music-tower, 
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as directed by him, to get his fare for his return trip to Calcutta, he 
found, to his surprise, the required money already deposited by her 
outside the entrance. On another occasion, when the Master, asking 
Naren (later Swam!'Vivekananda) to take his food there, came to 
the music-tower to inform Sarada Devi about this, he was astonished 
to see that she had already started preparing Naren’s favourite 
dishes. This shows the potency of immaculate love that made her 
live very close to the blaster on the mental plane, though physically 
she was away in her anchorite’s cell. 

Spiritual love, intense and selfless, made her heart beat in unison 
with that of the Master. Renunciation was their common forte. 
The Master was highly pleased to find that she also refused to accept 
an offer of a large sum of money made by a merchant devotee for 
his upkeep on a higher standard—an offer that had already been 
turned down by him. On another occasion, when she chose not to 
accompany him in a journey by boat with a number of devotees of 
both sexes to a festival at Panihati, several miles up the Ganges, 
Shrl Ramakrishna highly appreciated her wise decision. 

The last event occurred in June, 1885, when the Master had 
already developed the fatal cancer in the throat. After he attended 
this festival with his usual devotional songs, dances and ecstatic 
trances, the disease took a serious turn. Sarada Devi became 
extremely anxious about his declining health. She took off most of 
her ornaments, and tried to nurse him with greater vigilance so that 
he might recover. 

In October of that year the Master was removed, for facilities 
of medical treatment, to a rented house at Shyampukur, a northern 
quarter of Calcutta. In this small double-storeyed building in a 
congested locality, he was kept only for a couple of months, and 
nursed by a batch of his young disciples in addition to the ever- 
watchful Sarada Devi. She would prepare his diet, feed him as also 
run the establishment, managing all the while adroitly to keep her¬ 
self out of sight of the male attendants except a select few like Latu 
and senior Gopal. And it was really a feat; for her kitchen was in 
a terrace on the top of the building, where she would retiie in the 
early dawn, long before others left their beds ; she would serve his 
diet after his room was cleared of other attendants and visitors; at 
dead of night she would come down from the roof of her apartment 
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on die first floor and sleep there for about three hours only. Indeed, 
st looked as if an invisible lady stood vigilantly at the helm of the 
entire process of care-taking of the saintly patient! 

In December, under the advice of' physicians, Shrl Kama- 
knshna was removed to a spacious garden-house with plenty of 
fresh air and light at Cdwtporc, a northern suburb of Calcutta, Here 
most of his young disciples gathered together to nurse him back to 
health, the elderly ones met the exposes, while Sarada Devi, 
dwelling in the same house and aided bv Golflp MS. carried on 
silently the management from Ix-hind the scenes. After a brief 
*pfl of partial recovery in this new setting, the Master relapsed into 

an ; lhrmiI1 £ Condirion - % August of the following year, when 
medical remedies proved abortive, Simda Devi rushed to the holy 
p.ue ul iarakes hwar in order to make a supreme effort for getting 
him cured through divine grace. She lay there for a couple of days 
with a vow of fast and vigil for propitiating the deity. Late in the 
second night, she heard a sudden crash, as of a pile of earthen pots 
smashed by a cudgel. Miraculously, that strange sound switthed 

.. mmd ° ff dl attachments, and in a mood of utter 

resignation to divine dispensation, she returned to find the Master 
rapidly approaching the dire end. 


On it ie Wings or Ecstasy 

On the 16th August, 1886, n was declared bv experts that the 
lingering superconscious trance of Shrl Rj.nakrishna was no more 
to be got over, for this time it had led to his final exit from the 
timr ral body, i his sad news cast a deep gloom on the hearts of his 
devotees m and about Calcutta. Being painfully conscious of her 
irretrievable loss, SaradS De\i came disconsolately our of her 
endosure to the Master's bed-aide and cried aloud like a Weaved 
thdd. Mother! O Divine Mother I for w hat fault of mine have 
you departed leaving me here?" But it was only for mice that she 
gave vent to her irrepressible grief in that way immediately after 
that, as she was conducted to her own room, she reined her feelings 
and resigned herself to a solemn silence. 

Next day when she was going to rake off the bangles from her 

™ E ° P* ” lhtl XV|dmv ' s the Master suddenly appeared 
and stopped her, saying, “Where have I gone? I have just shifted 
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from one room to another." This vision assured her that her 
hallowed husband had not forsaken her. and that she was not to 
dress and behave like a widow, as required by social usage. 

Though the Master's ethereal visit, so soon after his passing 
away, solaced Iter to some extent, yet the very idea of her physical 
separation from him sat heavy on her. W ith a Itinerated heart she 
moved out of the Cossipore garden-house airer five days, spent a 
little more than a week in the Calcutta house of Bahrain Bose, one 
ni the Master’s lay disciples, and on the 30th August she went out 
with a group of devotees on tour of pilgrimage in northern India. 
Visiting Baldyanarh. Banaras and Ayodhya on the wav. the pity 
proceeded straight to Vrindlvan, where she stayed on for about 
a year- 

Mention may he made here that in Banaras, while attending 
the evening service of VishvvnniUha (the Lord of the univeise), she 
became absorbed in spiritual ecstasy and felt that the Master, taking 
her by the hand, conducted her back to her temporary' lodging. 
Again, in the train heading towards Vrindiivan, she saw the Master 
appearing at the window and asking her to take care of his sacred, 
gold amulet {ishui-kavaclut) that had been given to her during his 
last illness and that was then on her anu. 

In spite of these visions of the Master, the very air of Vrmd5van, 
charged with the heart-rending pathos of Shri Radhas pangs of 
separation from her beloved Jjhri Krishna, worked vehemently on 
her aggrieved mind. It blew off altogether her dam of patience, and 
a flood of tears overwhelmed her. Indeed, during tile earlier days 
of her sojourn in that holy place, she seems to have repeated the 
excruciating history of her earlier compeerl 

Before long, the Master appeared before her and said. “Why 
are you weeping so much "' Where have 1 gone? Here i am A 
Such reputed contacts with the Master on tine subtle plane made 
her feel his constant presence by her side and filled her with the 
intense delight of spiritual union. One day she lost herself com¬ 
pletely In an ecstatic trance, when she behaved exactly as the 
Master would have done in that mood. After descending to the 
normal plane, she said that her identity had, during the samadhi 
(trance), been merged in that of the Master. 

As a sequel to all these spiritual realizations, a radical change 
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came over her mental outlook. Absolutely free from grief or any 
painful memory of separation from the Master, she went about 
'isiting temples and behaved in every way like a happy little girl 
She seemed to be sailing all the while on an ocean of bliss, and it 
was spmt and not matter that directed her course. At times 
earned away by the emotional urge of Shrl Radha. she would stray 
away without anybody’s knowledge to the bank of the Yamuna', 

hTba'ck her C ° mpani,>ns " ould have m fi n<l her out and bring 

f t 7 a> \ bc mentioned that in the temple of Radharamana, 
frequently v.stted by her, she earnestly prayed to the deity for a 
pecuhar favour. Instead of asking for anything material she 
begged that the faults and foibles of other persons might escape 
her nonce. And her subsequent life, characterized by limitless 

grated 1011 ’ Pr ° VeS Unmmakabl y that hcr supplication'had been 

one ST*' ,hc a IaSler be " Hdered h ct by asking her to initiate 
of his young devotees, Yogcn (later Swamf Yogananda), who 

was then staying there as one of her attendants. The same advice 
came through visions repeated on three consecutive nights and 
naturally, m spite of her shyness and hesitation pose as a guru 
(spiritual teacher), she had to give in. I„ these visions she also^m 
from the Master the mantra (sacred formula representing the choL 

before l Sarada Devf, who had nZ 

before spoken to this young attendant of hers nor lifted her veil 

before him, commenced her firs, ac, of spiritual ministry of initiating 
him in an exalted mood. y g 

Once, in the Cossipore garden-house, Shri Ramakrishna had a 
significant talk with her. When he said to her, “Weil won't you 

tjiZZaZ,! nr shc repiied ’ “ i am a w ° man - wk « 

can I do. A, this die Master made a prophetic utterance, “No 
no, you have much to do.” Through such invigorating memories’ 

O the past, probably, she began to realize the truth oTT 
, Ia T r ,l P red,cnon 'hat she was to be the spiritual guide of 
Yoatanda’ SP ”' (disci P ks )’ However, with Swam! 

of her life ' “° n ” Vr,ndavan ’ she «epped into that phase 

Before leaving Vrindavan after a year of constant spiritual 
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absorption, Sarada Devi, in spite of the rheumatism in her legs, 
undertook like all other pilgrims a walk of several miles round the 
place and its environs. During this journey, her companions like 
Yogln Ma found her observing the surroundings very closely and 
stopping all of a sudden at certain places. It looked as if she was 
in the grip of some sweet memories of a bygone life called up 
suddenly by the sights on her way! 

Getting away from Vrindavan, she ended this tour of pilgri¬ 
mage by consigning some relics of the Master to the sacred waters 
of the Brahmakunda at Hardwar and his hair to those of TrivenT 
(confluence of the Ganges and Yamuna) at Allahabad. 

Back to Kamarpukur via Calcutta some time in the second half 
of 1887, she had to face a critical situation. Coming to the village 
for the first time after the passing away of her husband, she had 
to reckon the fact that any transgression of social regulations would 
not be condoned by the rural folk, every one of whom had an eye 
on what others would be doing. As a matter of fact, some of them 
were looking askance at her mode of dress, which differed from a 
widow’s, and let loose their carping tongues. Hence, though 
repeated spiritual realizations fortified her belief that she was not 
to go by the social rules meant for the common run of women, yet 
she did" not want to make herself a target of evil gossip among the 
thoughtless villagers with their pharisaical outlook. That was why 
she made here another attempt to dress herself as a widow , but 
she failed as the Master again asked her not to do so. This time 
she saw with open eyes the Master coming towards her in a proces¬ 
sion with many people, including some of his outstanding devotees, 
and that a stream gushed out of his feet and surged forward. She 
plucked handfuls of flowers from a neighbouring tree and offered 
the same into the holy stream. By this phenomenal intuitive percep¬ 
tion she became convinced, once for all, that her consort was none 
other than the Lord Vishnu from whose lotus feet had sprung out 
the holy Ganges. This confirmed her belief that she was not a 
widow, for, as the Vaishnava scriptures say, One w'ho is wedded to 
Krishna (God Incarnate) can never be a widow.’ So, instead of 
bowing down to the vain sticklers for social conventions, she stood 
firmly on this rock of faith. The pair of gold bangles and cloth with 
hairlike red borders continued to be marked features of her simple 
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,'itdrc up to the lust moment of her life. The scandal-mongers were, 
however, hushed by PraaannatnayT, a respected daughter of the 
neighbouring zemindar family, as she pronounced unequivocally. 
The « r ife of f>adai (Gadadhar) is a redtablc goddess. She is not 
an ordinary type of woman/' 

Sarutfa DevTs life at KJmarpukijr at this time reminds one of 
the tale of Sltas hard days in exile, She had to live alone in the 
house and feel acutely the pinch of poverty. She had to husk paddy 
and raise vegetables, and somehow boil these for her meals. She 
had not the wherewithal to purchase even salt. Hut she silently 
accepted all this as a necessary course of austerity remembering the 
Master’s instruction during his last days, “After my tune, you go to 
Karaarpukur, Jive upon whatever you get—be it mere boiled rice 
and greens and spend your time in repeating the name of Hari 
(Godj. She literally followed this prescription, never saving a word 
about her hardship to anybody, not even to her mother at Jsyrani- 
hair, and spent her days in divine communion. 

The disciples of the Matter, lay and monastic, seemed for a 
time to have forgotten her existence altogether. The terrible shock 
of physical separation from their adored guru shook off all their 
earrhty attachments, and rushed them through a frenzied quest of 
realizing the Divine, Moreover, none of them could picture the 
precarious situation in which SSrada Devi had been placed ax KamSr- 
pukur. Somehow, through the sympathetic neighbour. JVasanna- 
mavi, the news of this miserable state of things leaked out and 
reached rhe cars of the Master's devotees in Calcutta. At once 
they begged Sarada Devi to come over to that city. That was nearly 
at the end of a year of her tapasya (austerity) at Kamarpukur. Bv 
that time, however, she had traversed the last stretch of her ascent 
10 T irm,a I motherhood. That phase of her life, into which she 
hail stepped by initiating her first disciple in Vrindavan, now became 
mature and steady. 

In response to the earnest invitation of the Master’s devotees, 
who were her children, as PrasannamayT asserted on that occasion. 
Sarada Devi reached Calcutta probably in May, 1888. Soon after 
her arrival Yogin Ma found her one day in an ecstatic trance on 
the roof of Bala ram Babu’s house, where she had been meditating- 
C oming down to the normal plane, she narrated to Yogfn MS how 
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her mind had soared during that state to a strange region, where 
everybody was all affection to her, and she, transfigured with 
heavenly bean tv. w;is tenderly made to sit by the side of ShrT Ruma- 
krishna, when she found herself immersed in unspeakable bliss. 
“Coming down from that exalted plane," she said in continual ion, 
“I found my body lying there. I thoughr, ‘How will it be possible 
for rue to enter that ugly body?' 1 could hardly induce my mind to 
do so. After a long while I succeeded, and then the body stirred 
again with life.. 1 " 

Shortly after, when Saradu Devi was spending ti few months, 
till October of that year, in NUambar Bairn's rented house at Bdur* 
accompanied bv Colap Ma and Yogln M3* they observed her once 
in a state of the deepest superconscious trance (nirvikalpa samadhi). 
She sat there for a long while with her body prfectly still, without 
any sign of life. When she was on the point of regaining normal 
consciousness, she cried our, “O Yogen, where arc my hands? 
Where are my feet?” Yogln MS had to press her limbs to make 
her conscious of her hands and feet ' it was after a long time that 

she became aware of her body. 

Mention may he made here incidentally that during her second 
stay in this house in 1893, Sarada Devi together whh Ypgm Ma 
performed the austere observance known as panchatafd (the ordeal 
of live fires). Four fires were kindled in four quarters, each at a 
distance of about five cubits from their scats: these with the sun 
overhead composed the five fires. Early in the morning after their 
usual ablutions in the Ganges they would enter the aiena and sit 
in meditation till dusk. For live consecutive days they went through 
rhis ordeal. It niadc their bridles look like burnt logs. 

About this time. Swrada Devi had a unique and highly signi¬ 
ficant vision. She saw ShrT Ramakrishna stepping Into the Ganges, 
probably for a dip. But she was peiplexed to find that his body 
went on dissolving in that holy stream as he waded deeper and 
deeper. When his entire Indy melted in this way and became one 
with the Ganges, she saw that Narendranath (Swam! Vivekananda) 
was taking the holv waters and sprinkling the same in all directions 
on innumerable people shouting “Glory to Ra(nakri$hpa/’ 

What a symbolic prevision of the apostolic mission of Swaioi 
Vivekananda that was soon to unfold itself! 
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attendant till he passed away in 1899. Next came Swam! Triguna- 
tltananda, and after a short period Swam! Saradananda, who went 
on managing things for her ease and comfort with extraordinary 
care till the last day of her life. The lay disciples of the Master, 
particularly Balaram Bose and Mahendranath Gupta (author of The 
Gospel of Shfi Ramakrishna), and later on some of her own disciples, 
used to meet the moderate expenses of her living. 

Thus securely placed by the devoted care of the Master’s disci¬ 
ples, the Holy Mother, at the age of thirty-five, began in right earnest 
her spiritual ministration to all and sundry that craved her grace. 
The mighty stream of spirituality that had been flowing unobserved 
beneath the surface came to open view by this time and overflowed 
to quench the thirst of many an aspiring soul! 

Indeed, her initiation of disciples was a vital process, charging 
them, as it were, with powerful currents from a spiritual power¬ 
house of unlimited capacity! Let us quote some of her own state¬ 
ments regarding this matter: “The power of the guru is transmitted 
through the mantra (sacred formula for repetition) to the disciple. 
That is why the guru at the time of initiation takes on himself the 
sins of the disciple, and suffers so much from physical maladies 
“Whatever I have to give, I have given at the time of initiation. 
If you want peace immediately, practise the spiritual disciplines 
prescribed. Otherwise you will achieve it only at the fall of the body 
“Many of those who come here have very bad records in life. No 
type of sin has been left uncommitted by them. But when they 
come and address me as mother, I forget everything, and they get 
more than they deserve.” 

These are no empty words. Her vicarious physical sufferings 
were witnessed by many. She had often to wash her feet with the 
water of the Ganges for allaying the excruciating pain caused by the 
touch of an impure person saluting her. She related one such 
experience to a disciple in this graphic way: “A rather elderly man 
came here with X. Seeing him from a distance, I entered my room 
and sat on my bed. He was very anxious to salute me by touching 
my feet. Though I demurred and shrank back, he touched my feet 
by force, as it were. From that time I have been suffering almost 
the pangs of death due to an unbearable pain in the feet and the 
stomach. I washed my feet three or four times ; still I have not 
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been able in gee rid of this burning sensation. Had you been here, 
you could have; read my mind from my gesture and forbidden him 
to touch my feet.” Once she explained this phenomenon to Yogin 
m ' »ying r “Some people touch my feet, and that refreshes me 
much. Again there are Others whose touch gives me a terrible 
burning sensation. I feel it like the sting of a wasp. Only bv 
applying the Canges water do J get some relief.” 

Bui in spite of such intolerable sufferings, she was loath rn 
deprive the depressed souls of the inevitable relief they would get 

by touching.her fceE 0r h Y initiation from her, Sometimes, 

while narrating her agony due to an impure touch, she would add, 
Bui dun t tell this to Sharat (Swamf Saradananda). Then he will 
stop people from coming." Moved by boundless compassion . the 
I ioly Mother seemeti to he bearing the cross fur the redemption of 
many an erring son or daughter! That was verily the mission of 
. *■ ljfo ' ° ne during her last illness, one of her monastic db- 
ciples said to another within her hearing, "If Mother recovers this 
tunc, wc shall not allow her to give initiation any more. She is 
suffering so much Iwcause of taking upon herself the tins of all sons 
of people. At this the emaciated, bedridden Holy Mother humor¬ 
ously interposed w ith a benign smile, "Why do you soy so? I )<> V ou 
think that SlirT Ritmakrishna came only to take sweets?" 

lhc Holy Mother had an undimmed view of her mission up to 
(lie end of her life. Had not the Master, on the eve of his depar¬ 
ture. said to her. The people around live like worms in darkness, 
you should look after them"? Fresh in her mind were the various 
dynamic mantras imparted to her hy Shri RamakriTna and meant for 
different groups of persons with varying temperaments and aptitudes. 
Su she went on In [lilting her mission with indomitable zeal mi( j 
patience. Hardly could she refuse anyone that came to seek her 
blessings. It was not for her to pick and choose the disciples, as 
had been done by the Master. The latter reared a few spiritual 
stalwarts through whom the import of his life and teachings was m 
Spread all over the globe. The Holy Mother’s task appeared to be 
different. She was to save hundreds of distressed souls through her 
active ministry covering the remaining thirty-two years of her life 
Once she said to Yogin MS, "He (the' Master) picked out the best 
0 dllltlrcn - and " lth "bat cure did he select them! And towards 
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me he (ins pushed all this small fry, coming in their hundreds like 
ants, Don't compare my disciples wiih his." This saying chough 
uttered facetiously, underlines the nature of her ciury as a & l,nl as 
compared to that'of Shrl Ramakmhna. And this indicate* what a 
tremendous power she had for delivering numerous disciples of ques¬ 
tionable spiritual calibre. Indeed, Swam! PremSnanda, one of the 
towering monastic disciples of the Master, gave out the bare truth 
when he said, "We are sending co the Holy Mother the poison that 
we cannot ourselves swallow. She is the refuge of them all, for 
she is able to take and assimilate their sins.’ 7 However, tins was 
why all kinds of people from various pres of the country would 

enme to be blessed by her initiation. 

For receiving these spiritual aspirants coming from far ami 
near the I lolv Mother would usually divide her days every year 
almost equally between Calcutta and the country-side For some 
wars Kfimiirpukur continued to be her village retreat, from whete 
she would visit JayrambatT and spend a few days there, particularly 
during the JugaddhiitrT-po/u festival. But later on, her paterra 
house at JavrambStl came to be her permanent rural abode. Here 
she lived with her brothers till 1915, by which year she had 
through the efforts of Swami Saradananda, a separate thatched 
house of her own dose to her former residence. Since \9U she 
would, during her sojourns at Jayramhatl, put up for a while m t o 
Jagadamba Ashrama, at die neighbouring village oi. koalpara, 

inaugurated by her in that year. 

For a little over twenty years, her residence in or near Calcutta 
would be one or Other rented house close to either hank of the 
Ganges. Such lodgings would usually be located at Birffcbu or 
Shvambazar, in the northern quarter of the city, or at Belur or 
Ghumtri, on the other side of the river. When, however, she came 
tp Calcutta finlv for a short stay, she would usually put up m the 
house of Balaram Bose, and on a few occasions in that of Mahcwha- 
„ath Gupta. But tan May 23 of 1909 throughout the rest of her 
life the house erected for her at B5ghba*3r through the strenuous 
efforts uf Swami Slradananda continued to he her Calcutta residence. 
It may be mentioned that this building still goes by the name 
of ’Mother’s House. 


SO!) 


cheat women of India 
Outside the Orbit 

During the period of her spiritual ministry, however, on a few 
occasions the Holy Mother moved out of her usual orbit round the 
city and the country-side by way of visiting some places of pilgrimage 
or salubrious health resorts. 

The first of these journeys occurred as early as November, 1888, 
after about six months’ stay in Nilambar Babu’s house at Belur. 
Escorted by Swam! Brahmananda, Swami Yogananda and Swami 
Saradananda, the Holy Mother, with a number of lady devotees, 
made a tedious journey, by steamer up to Cuttack and'thence by 
Hillock cart, to pay her homage to Jagannatha in the seaside town 
of Puri. The party put up in a house belonging to Balaram Bose’s 
family and stayed there for a little over two months. 

Though she was a guest of Hariballabh Bose, a well-to-do, 
prominent advocate of Cuttack, and was therefore esteemed even by 
the priests of the temple, the Holy Mother behaved all the while 
ike a very humble pilgrim. When she was offered a palanquin 
by one of the senior priests for carrying her comfortably to the 
temple, she said, “You lead me to the temple, and I shall go after 
you just like a lowly pauper to pay my respects to Jagannatha, the 
Lord of the universe.” As a matter of fact, she visualized herself 
as a devoted attendant of the deity seated in leonine majesty on 
the high altar. } 

One day, the Holy Mother did a curious thing. As Shri Rama- 
•• • had not visi ted the temple, she carried his photograph con¬ 
cealed under her garment and held it before the image of Jagan- 
nat a She alone could say how by this apparently funny proce¬ 
dure ohn Ramakrishna’s deficiency was made up! The mvstic’s 
angle of vision differs materially from that of the earth-bound souls ; 
tor through it, images and portraits, instead of remaining just inert 
lumps of matter, may be observed to be instinct with life Un¬ 
doubtedly, to the Holy Mother her action appeared to be quite a 
natural one for serving the purpose she had in view. 

u C Z T t ln & t0 ^ Cntry ^ Mahendn »nath Gupta’s diary, it was 
on the_2oth March, 1890, that the Holy Mother made a short trip 

to Gaya via Baidyanath and came back to Calcutta on the 2nd of 
the following month. Escorted by Swami Advaitananda, she went 
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there to offer oblations in the temple for Chandramani Devi, the 
deceased mother of Shrl Ramakrishna, as the latter had directed 
her to do. After finishing her ritualistic duties, she visited Bodh- 
Gaya, the neighbouring sacred site of Buddha’s enlightenment. 
Seeing the provisions in the monastery there run by Hindu monks, 
her motherly solicitude for the monastic disciples of the Master 
was stirred up. Later on she narrated her reaction with these 
moving words: “I went to see the monastery of Bodh-Gaya. It 
was filled with various articles, and the monks did not suffer for 
want of funds. After seeing this I often wept before the Master and 
prayed, ‘O Lord, my children (the monastic disciples of Shrl Rama¬ 
krishna) have no place to lay their heads in. They have very little 
to eat. They trudge from door to door for a morsel of food. May 
they have a place like this!’ Subsequently the Belur Math was 
established through the grace of the Master.” It is interesting to 
note that in November of 1898, within only a little above eight 
years, the Holy Mother consecrated the Belur Math grounds, and 
that the monastery was set going by the end of the following 
year. 

However, in 1894, the Holy Mother, attended by a lady devotee 
and three great monastic disciples of the Master, accompanied 
Balaram Bose’s ailing wife KrishnabhaminI to the bracing climate 
of a Bihar village, Koilwar. There she spent about two months. 
While enjoying like a child the fascinating view of herds of wild 
deer roaming at large and suddenly scampering on the wings of the 
wind, her heart, however, melted to witness the appalling misery of 
the local people. This reminds one of Shrl Ramakrishna’s heart¬ 
rending experience, while travelling with Mathur, at the sight of the 
famished people at Baidyanath and also at one of the latter’s estates 
in north Bengal. 

Next time she spent the first quarter of 1895 in a pilgrimage 
to Banaras and Vrindavan. She was accompanied by Yogfn Ma 
and Golap Ma as well as her brothers and her mother, Shyama- 
sundarf, for whom in particular this tour was probably organized. 
SwamI Yogananda served as a guide to the party. It is said that 
she brought from Vrindavan a little image of Bala-Gopala (Baby- 
Krishna), which she started worshipping only after receiving, in a 
vision, an affectionate appeal from the deity to that effect. 
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After a fairly long interval, towards the end of 1904, the Hol\ 
Mother went to Purl, under the care of Swam! Premananda, with a 
big party of devotees as well as relatives comprising her mother, 
her uncle Nllmadhav, some of her brothers and the wives of them 
all. It may be mentioned that shortly after their return from the 
holy seat of Jagannatha, her uncle Nllmadhav died, and her mother 
Shyamasundarl passed away after about a year in January, 1906. 
This pilgrimage appears to have been a timely boon to these blessed 
souls, who were to depart so soon after that. 

Six years after this tour, the Holy Mother visited Kothar, within 
the family estate of Balaram Bose in Orissa, and spent about two 
months in that healthy place. There the local postmaster, a 
Bengalee Christian, being anxious to come back to his original faith 
of Hinduism, sought her blessings, and he was reconverted under 
her direction and initiated by her. At Kothar she also made a 
number of other disciples, some of them hailing from distant places 
like Shillong in Assam. 

brom there she proceeded, in February, 1911, to Madras with 
eight companions in order to visit some of the prominent holy 
places in south India. SwamI Ramakrishnananda, a towering 
monastic disciple of the Master and the founder-abbot of the first 
Ramakrishna Alath (monastery) in the south, made all possible 
arrangements for her comfortable journey up to Rameshwaram, very 
near the southern end of the country. The party sojourned for a 
month at Madras, putting up in a rented house close to the Rama¬ 
krishna Math at Mylapore. Here a number of persons of both 
sexes, including an American devotee who happened then to be an 
inmate of the Ramakrishna Math, were favoured by the Holy 
Mother with initiation. During her stay in the city many people 
came to visit her, and she was glad to notice among them a striking 
number of educated women. 

From Madras the party started for Rameshwaram with SwamI 
Ramakrishnananda as the guide. On the way they halted for a day 
at Madura and visited the magnificent old temple of Shiva and the 
goddess Minakshl. Next night they reached their destination, and 
spent three days in that sacred place. Here, under the express order 
of the Raja of Ramnad, a disciple of SwamI Vivekananda, the Holv 
Mother together with all her women companions had the privilege 
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of touching and worshipping the deity, Rameshwara, whom none 
but the temple priests were allowed to approach in close quarters. 
The Holy Mother was exceedingly delighted to offer to Shiva one 
hundred and eight bad leaf-patterns made of gold, procured by 
Swam! Ramakrishnananda. 

Back to Madras, the Holy Mother proceeded, after a while, to 
Bangalore, where she sanctified the local Ramakrishna Ashrama by 
her stay there for about four days. Referring to this visit she said 
later on, “What a crowd I met at Bangalore! People began to 
shower flowers as I got down from the train. Flowers lay thick on 
the road. The message of the Master has spread everywhere ; there¬ 
fore so manv people come.” 

She reached Calcutta on April 11, 1911, spending on the way 
one dav at Rajahmundry for a bath in the holy Godavari, and two 
davs at Puri. During this pilgrimage the Holy Mother was very 
much pleased to receive Swami Ramakrishnananda s devoted care. 
It mav be mentioned that this exemplary service to her was the 
swan-song of the saintly Swami, who passed away within a few 

months of the Holy Mother’s return. . , r , 

However, after this southern tour, she deviated from her usual 
rounds between Calcutta and the country-side only for once. And 
that was in 1912, when she went to Banaras for the third time anc 
stayed there from early November till the middle of January of the 
following year. Swami Brahmananda, the pre-eminent first Ileac 
of the Ramakrishna Order of monks, was there to look after her 
comfort. Suitable arrangements were made so that the Holy Mother 
might visit, in a leisurely way, all the important temples in the city 

as well as other places of interest about it. 

One may very well jot down the course of her pilgrimage and 
sightseeing, but one can hardly chart the reactions stirred up in 
her mind on these occasions. These remained hidden in her bosom, 
except when one or two hints came out of her lips. It is up to any 
one to guess from such cryptic utterances what actually she saw an 
felt. ThU regarding the figure of Kedarnath she said, This kedar 
and the Kedar in the Himalayas are related to each other. If one 
visits this, one really visits the other. In this figure one finds a 
living presence of the deity.” Then agam, seemg some Westerners 
gazing with amazement at the relics of Buddhism in the archaeo- 
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logical excavations at Sarnath, the Holy Mother exclaimed, “These 
are the people who built this place in a previous birth ; and now 
they are wonder-struck by their own performance in a bygone 
age-” 

The Holy Mother honoured by her presence the Ramakrishna 
Mission Home of Service that was about to grow into a premier 
philanthropic institution in the shape of a free hospital at Banaras. 
She was highly pleased to go round the different wards, and blessed 
the undertaking with the pregnant utterance, “The Master is present 
here, and Mother Lakshml (the goddess of prosperity), too, is abid¬ 
ing here in all her glory. ... The place looks so nice that I should 
like to stay here permanendy.” 

One interesting episode in connection with this sojourn of the 
Holy Mother at Banaras deserves mention. A phaeton was arranged 
for her to go to Sarnath with party, but it being late in arriving, 
she started in a hired vehicle. Swam! Brahmananda was sorry for 
this, and followed in the phaeton. While returning, he requested 
the Holy Mother to take the carriage meant for her. She said that 
the other vehicle was good enough for her, and that the SwamI 
should return in the same carriage in which he had come. But 
finally she was prevailed upon to occupy the phaeton. But on the 
way, it so happened that the horse having bolted, the vehicle occupied 
by the SwamI was overturned, and he was slightly bruised. Regard¬ 
ing this incident the Holy Mother said: “I was to be involved in 
the accident, but Rakhal (SwamI Brahmananda) volunteered to take 
it on himself. Otherwise the consequence might have been disas¬ 
trous” With her penetrating insight she could see how the mystical 
foresight of the SwamI w r orked behind the scenes for warding off the 
danger that was about to come upon her. 

Thus escorted and guarded vigilantly by the great monastic 
disciples of the Master, the Holy Mother had gone through the 
abo\e biief schedule of excursions. Her humble yet dignified bear¬ 
ing as a pilgrim, her childlike gaiety in relishing natural beauties 
on the w ay or in the places of her sojourn, strikingly mark this phase 
of her life. How one wishes to have a peep into the depths of her 
heart and gauge her feelings when she would visit the deity in a 
temple or come across captivating scenes of Nature! 
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Grace Abounding 

From 1888 onwards the Holy Mother’s life moved like a peren¬ 
nial freshet of universal goodwill. She had so many chddren about 
her, and as days went on, their number multiplied And spirit... 
they varied in their stature from the giant to t v (war ■ 

Master’s disciples, mostly pure and advanced souls, “ cm her child e„ 
as well and so also were the humblest of her own ones. Nay, she 
was the mother of even those spiritual toddlers who wo U ,d^e 
seek her blessings only for gaining some material end. Though 
the contact of her pure children was quite refreshing and welcome 
to her"y« the worst sinner was no less her child deserving her „n- 

stinted affection and grace. RJmakrishna had assured Shyama- 
With what prescience Shn Ramaknsnna h 

i - fW her dauehter would have so many children that she 

as to m i a presence she could not resist speaking out to a 

cross. She said Cafcutta , People come here and 

is burning. - , • sorr0 ws Again there are others 

lay before me catalogues of their sorrows, ng 

- 

bCa ^Xdter m hean otrfloMng 3 with human kindness would smart 

whenever 

calf sepraa” from its mother, would torment her and move he. 

h'S^wnewie^husband^a^^ini^somebody's child was on the 

ment, one wasbemg^pmch d^ pov^y p ^ ^ ^ ^ 

So he b ess^gs for immediate relief. She could hardly refuse 

Tny ofthem She^ould ask them to pray to God, and sometimes 
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she would bertclf supplicate on their behalf to the Master. And 
usually .ill of them would get the desired divine help. 

Some pei sons would assail her compassionate heart by distress¬ 
ing accounts of their own sitis. And generally without anv hesita¬ 
tion. she would take even a repentant reprobate under her wing. 
A woman of a respectable fa mil v. for instance, having strayed away 
from the correct path, stood one day at the Holv Mother’s door and 
did not dare to defile her room by her sinful presence. Bursting 
into tears, she confeaacd to the Mother all that she had done and 
begged piteously to be relieved of the unbearable sting of conscience. 
With great sympathy, the Holy Mother advanced towards her and 
affectionately [Hitting her arms round her neck said, ‘‘Come, mv 
child, come into the room. You have had the hitter taste of sin 
and become penitent. Come, 1 shall initiate you. Offer all your 
past misdeeds at the sacred feet of the Master and cast off all fears.” 
Oil anothci occasion, die simple sim ned Itv her compassionate words 
a nagging enthusiast for discipline who requested her to ban a 
certain misbehaving young disciple from criming to her presence. 
Said she, If my child gets covered with mud or dust, is it not rnv 
duty to cleanse him and take him on my lap?” Indeed, similar 
facts may he picked up at random from anv portion of the Holy 
Mother’s life during the period of her spiritual ministry. */ 

Many would approach her for help in their struggle against 
evil tendencies or some inveterate bad habits. By her unfailing 
grace they would receive what they wanted. There are instances 
when persons were saved in this way from the dutch of inordinate 
passion or some unworthy deep-rooted habit. Usually, however, the 
I Inly Mother preferred to initiate such afflicted souls and leave 
them to gather strength and purity gradually through prescribed 
spiritual exercises. It was only in extreme cases that, moved by pro¬ 
found sympathy, she would go out of her wav to release her dynamic 
will for delivering a helpless victim of devouring passion. 

One may obtain an idea of the potency of the Holy Mother’s 
will Crum what Swaml Saradnnanda said one day to one of his dis¬ 
ciples. When he was asked why he took so much time to initiate a 
disciple, white the Holy Mother finished this within a few minutes, 

the Sec ami said, “The very touch or will of the Holv Mother 

* / 

guarantees that the disciple is resigned to and accepted by the 
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Master, whereas I have to spend sc me time in meditation before 
receiving any assurance of ihai kind." Indeed, a glance, a mut or 
a will of the'Holy Mother was sufficient to alter the course of a dim¬ 
ple's life. The capacity of wielding such a tremendous spiniua- 
power, according to SwSml Vivekananda, marks out a divine J mar- 

nation from the galaxv of perfected souls. 

litis was why the Holy Mother was not very particular about 

following any set rituals while initiating a spir itual Nor 

she fastidious in choosing the time and place of the ceremony. 
Usually she would perform it in the chapel after her morning 
worship. But she initialed many eiiher on the veranda of her 
Calcutta residence or under the eaves of her village home. Am 
this she would do at *ny hour of the day considered fit by her 
according to circumstances. There arc instances when she initialed 
some one in an open meadow, taking her seat on a bit <.f straw, and 
another in the c ompound of a railway station, silling unt ei an 
umbrella and using for purification rain water collected m am&U 

holes on the ground. t , ,* 

Indeed, like a blazing fire, she could immediately km4k spirit¬ 
ual fervour in any number of aspiring souls. Hence she could vut 
well afford to rise above social conventions. A period of mourn¬ 
ing. loh*instance, is considered by the Hindus to be unholy ant 
therefore unsuitable for any auspicious event like ini nation , mt 
the Ilolv Mother ruled out such pruhibiiion, saying, "There is no 
connection between the spirit and the body. 1 he talk of defilement 
due to death is meaningless.- And she actually initiated persons 
during such periods. Nor would she mitid even if one had not 
taken the usual bath before initiation, I bus her blessing^, issuing 
out of the eternal stream of love within her, would be showered 
on an aspirant, irrespective of apparently unfavourable outward 
conditions. There was no bar against any six, caste, com¬ 
munity or nationality so long as the individual was sincere, lo 
her it\va« the spirit within that weighed more than external forms 
and observances. 

And she knew perfectly well what a responsible task fell on 
her when she received anybody as a disciple. Once, during hi' 
last days, a disciple got alarmed at the thought of having to lose 
her in the near future, and piteously described to her the helpless 
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state to which he would be brought in case she left the mortal body. 

. C t . c 1S thc Ho ty Mother assured him compassionately with a highly 
significant utterance, “If the Master desires me to leaye this body, 
o you think that I shall have rest as long as a single one of my 
disciples remains to be emancipated from the bondage of the world? 
I have to be with them. I have taken upon myself the burden of 
their weal and woe. Is initiation a mere trifle? What a heavy 
weight the guru has to carry on his shoulders! How anxiously 
one has to think for the disciple’s well-being!” 

Indeed the Holy Mother was very particular about praying 
every day for the well-being of her disciples. Even during'her 

3 j 1 ness she was obs erved to wake up at two o’clock at night 
and repeat the name of the Lord for a long while. And this she 
used to do when it was not possible for her even to sit up on the 
bed. Noticing this, a disciple asked her whether she had no 
re reslung sleep at night. To this came the surprising reply, “How 
can I have that, my child? All these children come to me with 
great longing and take initiation, but most of them do not practise 
japa regjilarly. Why regularly? They do not do anything at all. 

“VT taken their responsibility, should I not see to their 

welfare, Therefore, I do ja P a for their sake, and pray to the Master 
constantly, saying, O Lord, awaken their consciousness. Give them 
liberation There is a great deal of suffering in this world. May 
they not be born again ! 9 ” ^ 

Moreover, recorded facts about the subjective experience of a 
number of persons go to prove that her grace would sometimes flow 
on the mental plane across the barriers of time and space. Some 
who had never come across even a portrait of hers saw her in dreams 
as a goddess in flesh and blood. Some others were blessed with 
initiation by her in dreams; and when they actually met her she 
gave them the same mantras (spiritual formulae) which they’had 
received in their sub-conscious states. A few disciples of hers'claim 
to have been saved from imminent danger by the Holy Mother 
appearing before them in visions. Girish Chandra Ghosh, the great 
actor-dramatist of Bengal and a staunch devotee of the Master had 
an experience beating all such records. When he had the first occa¬ 
sion of looking at her at Jayrambati in 1891, he was dumbfounded 
to observe in her face the resemblance of a goddess who had visited 
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him in a dream about thirty years back in his early youth, and had 
cured him of a fell disease. This reminds one of how an American 
mother was astonished at the first sight of Shrl Ramakrishna’s 
photograph, as it recalled a vision of ‘the same face’ in her early 
youth, when the Master had been alive. However, it struck Girlsh 
Babu at the moment that the Holy Mother’s supreme goodwill 
had been at the back of his blessed contact with the Master, and 
that it had practically been steering his life all through, against 
storms and whirlpools, towards the haven of everlasting peace and 
blessedness. 


Sweetness Incarnate 

It holds one spell-bound to contemplate how a religious teacher 
with so much command over the spiritual growth of the pupils 
could be so simple and unassuming as the Holy Mother. Wrapped 
in utter humility, she would never claim any credit for anything. 
The divine grace descending upon any of those she blessed would 
invariably be ascribed by her to the Master as the source, just as the 
latter in his lifetime would refer such a phenomenon to his Divine 
Mother, Kali. As a matter of fact, she effaced her personality 
altogether and saw nothing but Shrl Ramakrishna within and about 
her. The Master, realized by her as the latest Incarnation of God 
on earth, was her Lord, to whose service she had dedicated herself. 
She would feel the Master’s divine presence in the portrait that she 
worshipped every day. She would actually see him partake of the 
food offered by her in the course of her worship. And it was a fact 
that in case he refused to take any such offering, she would go 
without food on that occasion. Really, her communion with the 
Master was an easy and natural occurrence in her everyday life! 

It was not for such a soul to find fault with people. She had 
the rare habit of overlooking their drawbacks. Nor could she 
domineer over others. As a matter of fact, she could scarcely say nay 
to anybody. Averse to showing off her wisdom, she could not flatly 
contradict even any one holding an evidently wrong opinion. In 
such cases, she would usually suggest the right alternative in the 
form of a humble query, and thus gently lead the erring person to 
the correct view-point. Obviously, her procedure resembled the 
reputed method of Socrates. 
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Cast in the mould of absolute egolessness like Shrl Ramakrishna, 
she stood out in unique splendour as an endearing mother, enfolding 
all who came to her with her boundless affection. 

Her keen solicitude even for the physical well-being of her 
children cannot be adequately described. She would personally see 
that the inmates of her house got their meals at the right hour, 
since she could not stand the sight of anybody in the grip of hunger. 
This was why she took care to finish her daily worship in good time, 
so that meals might be served to the household at the proper hour. 

Yet special considerations would sometimes make her indifferent 
to the convenience of the inmates. Once there came a poor party 
in shabby dress, begging their passage all the way from a long 
distance, to meet her. Encouraged by some happy dreams, they 
reached her Calcutta house, and one of them remained closeted with 
her speaking out his mind. And this kept her engaged bevond her 
usual time of offering food to the deity. Naturally, as the lunch 
was being delayed, the inmates got annoyed at the indiscreet 
behaviour of the stranger. One of them, a young monastic disciple, 
said to him bluntly, "If you have any more to say, you should better 
come downstairs and talk to the senior monks.” But the Holy 
Mother, moved by extreme sympathy for the sincere aspirant 
coming from a remote place in spite of pecuniary handicap, simply 
brushed aside the temporary inconvenience of the whole house and 
said firmly, “It does not matter if it grows late. I must hear what 
they have to say.” 

Thus, though she was so much concerned for her children, 
her affection was not reserved for any particular group. Broad as 
the sky and deep as the ocean, her heart was open to all. Not a 
shade of distinction could be noticed in her motherly dealings with 
persons who happened to come near her. Once a Muslim labourer, 
Amzad by name, engaged during the construction of her house at 
Javrambatl, was fed by her on the veranda. Finding that her 
niece NalinI, blinded by the prejudice of untouchability, could not 
serve food to him with due regard, the Holy Mother volunteered to 
do it, and she went so far as to clean the place after the meal was 
over. Shocked by this unexpected infringement of social practice, 
NalinI blurted out, “Well, auntie, you have become an outcast.” The 
Holy Mother silenced her by an astounding reply, “Why? Amzad is 
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as much my child as Sharat (SwamI Saradananda)." What a sweeping 
statement! For, while the latter was a worthy monastic disciple 
of the Master, a liberated soul and her own devoted attendant, the 
former was onlv a poor specimen of humanity given to occasional 
banditry. Equality in her eyes of these two persons occupying 
opposite points of the spiritual compass shows unmistakably the 
superhuman stand from which she took her readings. Nothing less 
than all-encompassing divine love may be imagined to be the source 
of such sameness of vision! 

And this was, perhaps, the reason why she could be a model 
of endurance. She would calmly meet even the insensate demands 
of sentimental devotees on her indulgence. Someone took it into 
his head that he would worship the Holy Mother according to a 
ritualistic course, as one does an image. As this votary came in, 
the Holy Mother wrapped herself with a sheet and sat on the bed¬ 
stead with her feet resting on the floor. The gentleman started his 
contemplated observance. After finishing the preliminaries and 
offering flowers at her feet, he solemnly set purifying himself 
through a fairly long interlude of breathing exercise as enjoined by 
the code of rituals. The Holy Mother waited patiendy like a statue 
allowing the devotee to satisfy himself, until Golap Ma came and 
reprimanded him, saying, “Do you think that you are before a wooden 
image, which you are to vitalize by your breathing feats and all 
that? Have you no sense? Don’t you see that Mother is pinned 
to an uncomfortable position by your zeal for ritualistic worship. 
On another occasion, a quixotic devotee, in saluting her, hurt er 
big toe acutely by striking his forehead against it. When asked by 
somebody present there to explain his wild conduct, he replied wit 
perfect nonchalance that the pain had been inflicted deliberately so 
that the Holy Mother might remember him whenever she recalled 

that in ^ n s t weetest , ase of her dealings with disciples consisted 
in the way she would entertain them. With absolutely disinterested 
and impartial care for all, she would make every one of them feel 
her benign motherly touch. She would not let visitors go away with¬ 
out taking from her some sweets or fruits; and anybody coming at 
hours fixed for dinner or supper would have to take a share ot t e 
food prepared for the inmates. This was her usual practice in her 
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Calcutta residence, where Golap Ma, who served as the housekeeper, 
would at times feel embarrassed by such unexpected guests being 
sent by the Holy Mother for their meals. 

Yet, in Calcutta, her motherly instinct had to be subdued to 
some extent by many retarding factors of city life. It was in her 
country home at Jayrambatl that she could express herself without 
any let or hindrance. There she would not allow any one who 
happened to meet her to depart before spending at least two or three 
days. Sometimes she would press them for a longer stay. Knowing 
well the hardships one had to undergo for reaching that out-of-the- 
way village, she would often say sympathetically, “It is easy to visit 
Gaya or Banaras, but not this place.” 

And how’ she would receive them and look after their comforts! 
She would not feel it beneath her dignity to fan a devotee arriving 
there after a long walk, nor even to pour water on his feet to 
remove the dust or mud of the road. No amount of protest from 
the devotee would be of any avail. For she would invariably silence 
such objections with the soothing words, “After all, what have I 
done for your Am I not your mother? Is it not the privilege of 
a mother to serve her child in every way—even to clean its dirt 
with her own handr Indeed, so long as her health permitted, 
nothing pleased her so much as to serve her disciples in every 
possible w ay. She loved to cook for them, feed them and even clean 
their leavings. She would be found sometimes in the early morning 
to go to the neighbouring houses to procure some milk needed for a 
devotee’s.diet or cup of tea. In case any of the devotees fell ill, she 
would anxiously sit by the sick-bed and try by all means for the 
recovery of the patient. 

She would strive her utmost to provide her children with the 
best food available in the place that would suit the requirements of 
different individuals. Once it so happened that a lay disciple of the 
Master thought that the Holy Mother was partial to Swaml Sarada- 
nanda, whom she used to entertain with certain delicacies which 
had never been offered to him. Somehow she read the mind of 
the devotee and served on the same night identical meals to 
him and Swam! Saradananda. But next morning, the gentleman, 
suffering from severe indigestion, came to realize the. fact that the 
Holy Mother, instead of being partial to anybody, would prepare 
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food for every person according to his need and habit, as far as it 
was possible within the limits of her rural household. 

However, the Holy Mother would regret that nothing could be 
had from the local market for preparing dainty dishes for her 
children. That was why she was so keen about laying for them any 
delicacy sent to her by Swam! Saradananda fiom Calcutta. She 
would send sweets and fruits received in this way first to the village 
deities and then to neighbours and relatives, and pieserve the rtst 
for entertaining her disciples, keeping scarcely anything for herself. 
She would be found also to preserve carefully for days together 
pastries prepared by her on any special occasion, so that the visiting 
devotees might relish them. 

Like a true Indian mother, she would not take her meals 
before her children were fed. She would gladly wait even till late 
afternoon if any of them returned from some business to take his 
midday meal at that late hour. One winter day, one of her young 
monastic disciples, ignorant of her habit, kept her waiting in this 
way till late in the afternoon. And as she was not keeping well at 
that time, the young man, taken aback by her fast up to that hour 
in spite of her bad health, pleaded that she ought to have taken her 
meals at the usual time. But immediately he came to realize the 
incomparable affection of the Holy Mother from her balmy reply. 
“You have not taken your meals ; so how could I?” Even one’s 
earthly mother can hardly be expected to ignore her health to such 
a degree, though her love for the child is proverbially the highest 
in the world. Indeed, worldly love from any source, tainted with 
some amount of self-interest, would pale before the splendour of the 
absolutely selfless love of the Holy Mother! 

The tenderest feelings of her heart would, however, be vividly 
exhibited when any of her children would take leave of her. The 
parting scene, charged invariably with pathos, would bring out in 
relief her motherly heart. With her eyes moistened with tears, she 
would reluctantly permit her disciples to bid good-bye to her. She 
would then accompany them up to some distance on the way, and 
wait there lovingly gazing at the receding figures till they passed 
out of sight. Indeed, it was against the tremendous attraction of 
her love that her parting children would have to drag themselves 
out of her view. Though the devotees would thus go away with 
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heavy hearts they would carry the sweetest memory of the over¬ 
whelming love and solicitude of the Holy Mother. 

Indeed, a person who had the good fortune of tasting her 
motherly love at JayrambatT, could store up a priceless asset for his 
lifelong spiritual journey. Some of her disciples, it is worth record¬ 
ing, saw in her the physical likeness of their own mothers, whom 
they had lost in early life. As authentic facts of subjective vision, 
these cannot be ignored, though physical science at the present 
moment may not be in a position to explain them. It may be out 
of our depth to trace, with our sense-bound intellect, the causal link 
of such phenomena, but certainly we have no right to challenge the 
veracity of these well-observed facts. Whatever may have been the 
cause, these supernatural experiences point unmistakably to the halo 
of universal motherhood round the Holy Mother. 

However, whether in the city or in the country-side, the Holy 
Mother’s transparent sincerity, humility and openness of mind, and, 
above all, her overflowing affection, wopld reveal her to every one 
as the very incarnation of sweetness. 

Meeting of the Poles 

This exquisite sweetness embodied in the Holy Mother was 
wonderfully matched by her dignified bearing as w’ell as her saga¬ 
cious dealing with people and their affairs. The ‘stateliness of her 
courtesy and her great open mind,’ her quick penetrating insight 
into the core of any problem placed before her and her extraordi¬ 
nary power of passing ‘large and generous judgement’ on matters, 
however new' or complex, all these were no less impressive than her 
motherly tenderness. On the top of everything, her mastery of 
spiritual knowledge expressed through her priceless teachings in the 
simple patois of a village woman showed her supreme wisdom 
blended harmoniously with her self-effacing humility. 

Though naturally very mild and compassionate, the Holy 
Mother would never be swayed by washy sentiments. There was 
no namby-pamby stuff in her mental constitution. Soft like a petal 
as she was, she could rise to any situation and become hard as a 
rock, if that was necessary. Simply a strange composure on her part 
would be so telling as to quell the wild behaviour of any perverse 
person about her. 
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At least for once she assumed a terrifying pose, diametrically 
opposed to her usual suavity. One day, a lay disciple of the Master, 
Harlsh, who was then a victim of insanity, chased the Holy Mother 
in her country-house at Kamarpukur. Dismayed at first, she went 
round and round the granary in a corner of the house m order to 
avoid the mad man's pursuit. She did it- for seven times; then 
suddenly something within her flared up, and at once she facet t e 
lunatic, held him on the ground with her knee on his chest and went 
on slapping him on the cheeks till he began to gasp. 

One wonders how terror and crystallized sweetness could thus 
go together! Really, our intellect fails to have a synthetic view of 
these°opposites, just as it cannot comprehend Prakrit, (Nature) 
combining the conflicting powers of creation and destruction. t 
was only open to the sages, endowed with intuitive vision, to have 
an inkling of the imperious majesty of the Being residing within the 

modest frame of the tenderest mother. 

The meek and reverent attitude of the towering disciples ol t ic 
Master towards the Holy Mother affords a clue to the right perspec¬ 
tive born of intuition. Swam! Vivekananda, on his first return from 
the West in 1897, was going to pay his respects to the Holy Mother, 
who was then in Calcutta. On his way he felt so nervous to approach 
her that he repeatedly swallowed the holy water of the Ganges tor 
washing off any possible impurity that might have touched his im- 
. maculate heart in the course of his stay in foreign lands! Mention 
may also be made of the fact that it was possible for the great 
Swam! to launch his apostolic mission in the West only after getting 
himself armed with the Holy Mother's benediction. Another 
equally great soul. Swarm Brahmananda, was observed to tremble 
with awe while going to salute her, and after a few minutes’ stay 
in her presence he would visibly perspire. This shows how his 
emotions would be worked up before her, as they would when he 
stood before the deity in any temple. Swam! Premananda, who was 
the embodiment of purity, behaved like a little child before the 
Holy Mother. Swann Yogananda gave himself up for pleasing her 
by his unremitting service. After his death the Mother used to 
say “No one loved me like Yogen. If any one gave him half a 
rupee, he would put it aside, saying, “Mother may need it during 
a pilgrimage.’ ” The devotion of Swann Saradananda towards her 
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knou no bounds; he would spare no pains to keep her free from all 
worries. That Was why the Holy Mother said, ‘*1 shall have no 
difficulty so long as Sh irat (Swann Saradananda) is there. Next to 
him I find ttonc who can shoulder my burden.” Jn this SwaniTs 
eyes, the sanctity of the Ifoly Mother made everything connected 
with her sacred. She herself observed that not only her relatives 
hut even an animal belonging to Jay ram hup would be regarded by 
him with reverence! Instances may be multiplied to show how 
Swann Raiuakrishprinanda, SwamI Adbhutloanda, SwamT Shiva- 
nanda, in fact, all the monastic disciples of the Master, as also :i 
number of eminent lav disciples, would look upon the Holy Mother 
as Divinity in flesh and blood. 

Accepting from these spiritual giants such respectful homage, 
the Holy Mother, without losing for a moment her usual poise, 
remained as ever the humblest devotee of ShrT Ramakrisfma. 
Though she had no attachment to the world, she would busy herself 
ill household chores like any domestic of a rural home. Even in 
her later days she would be found to sweep floors, < lean dishes, dress 
vegetables, cook food, serve meals, and even to husk paddy, Indeed, 
no work was too low for her. And she used to do all these w ithout 
any ado, apparently prompted by a spontaneous urge from within. 
Thus her dispassionate mind, pitched far above the world would 
appear to be engrossed in handling, with great care and skill, paltry 
things on earth. An impeccable model of karma-yoga, the Hu] v 
Mother s life went to demonstrate a perfect synthesis of attachment 
and detachment. 

Though a wife, she was really a mm with the purest heart fixed 
for ever on God. Without actually being a mother, she was in every 
sense die loving mother of hundreds of children. Though her God- 
centred mind was always aloof from the world, she appeared to be 
an ideal householder to all intents and purposes. 

This wonderful synthesis of contradictory elements in her life 
presents, undoubtedly, a unique manifestation of perfection on the 
human plane. The contradictory elements embraced each other so 
natuially that one set of these seemed to hide the opposite set, And 
that became really confounding to ordinary people, nay, sometimes 
even to high-soulcd devotees. Earth-bound persons, for instance, 
would see nothing in her except a busy housewife attached to 
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mundane things just like any Other village woman. Her concern 
for liei brothers’ family, particularly for some of its members, would 
at times look like earthly attachment even to the eyes of sincere 
spiritual aspirants, 

Almost up to the eve of her passing away, she would look after 
the well-being of dial household. She had lour brothers, namely. 
Prasauna Kumar. Kali Kumar. Varada Prasad and Abhav Charan. 
Being the eldest ihild, she helped her mother in bringing vip these 
boys. Even when they grew up, got married and had children, they 
would f-oimi upon her affectionate care. As a matter til fact, a her 
her mother's death in 1906, ihe Holy Mother virtually became the 
head of the family and behaved scrupulously like that. 

Her brothers, except ihe youngest one, were of a different type. 
They were ordinary village folk tied to worldly interests, and often 
quarrelling with each other for trivial things. As a perfect contrast 
to the Hnlv Mother, they hardly rose to manhood. Unable to earn 
enough for their wives and children, they vied with each other in 
winning the favour of their illustrious sister and grabbing from her 
whatever they could. Rivalry and jealousy made it impossible for 
them to keep up their joint family. Counselled by the Holy Mother, 
Swam! Baradananda went to JayrambSp, partitioned their ancestral 
property to the satisfaction of all concerned and divided the family 
into its component units. Though after the partition the brothers 
might look after their own interests, they could not give up their 
habit of competing with each other for gaining some material aid 
from the Holy Mother. And they scarcely knew how they worried 
their kind-hearted sister by such conduct. 

While at Jayrambap, she would take part in their household 
duties. So long as her aged mother was alive and her brothers’ wives 
were young, she would gladly relieve them alt, as far as practicable, 
by carrying on the day-to-day work in addition to looking after (be 
latter’s children. As a matter of fact, Nairn! and Maku. Prasanna 
Kumar's eldest daughters by his first wife, were, after they had lost 
their mother, brought up by the Holy Mother as her own daughters. 
Even after they had been married and had children of their own, 
for various reasons they could hardly part company with their affec¬ 
tionate aunt. Kiili Kumar's son Bhudev also would hi- found at 
times in her company along with some devotees and relatives. 
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Two more relatives sticking to the Holy Mother to the last 
ret]uire special mention. Of all the brothers the youngest, Abhay 
Chat ani whs her favourite. l ie was a promising vuuth qualifying for 
the medical profession, But his career was cut short as he died in 
1S99. leaving a young wife who was then in the family wav. On 
his deathbed he requested his generous sister to look after her anti 
the child she was expecting. The Holy Mother readily agreed and, 
consequently, took charge of the young widow, Surabalfi. 

In this way, a stage was set for the play of the most pu/jding 
role of her life. Shortly, Surabala went off her head and in February. 
1900. gave birth to a daughter, whom it was not jmssiblc for her to 
nurse. Naturally, the Holy Mother, according to her promise to 
her dying brother, had to step in and bring up the girl, ns if she was 
her own child. The girl came to be named Radhnr3ni, familiarly 
known as J&tdhu or RadhT, and she became fondly attached to the 
Holy Mother a» her own mother. The latter also seemed to look 
upon the girl as the dearest object on earth. Even devotees would 
be astonished to observe how she was obsessed by I bought* of the 
girl's well-being. 

Of course, saner minds with more penetrating vision, like SwainT 
Brahman anda. Sun ml Siiradiinanda and their comrades, were con¬ 
vinced chat this inordinate affection for Radhu worked like a drag to 
continue the Holy Mother's life on earth ; for otherwise, they felt, 
it would not have been possible for her high-soaring, dcslreles* mind 
to remain confined for long within the mortal body. 

And this belief of ibeirs tallied perfectly with the Holy Mothers 
mystic- foreknowledge obtained through a vision long before Rad ha- 
rani was bom. She disclosed this before some devotees with the 
following words: "How the Master has entangled me through 
Rfulhu 1 ... After the passing away of the Master I did not 
relish anything in life. I became utterly indifferent to the world 
and kepi on praying. 'What shall I achieve by remaining in this 
world?’ At that time f saw a girl, ten or twelve years old, dressed 
in a red doth walking in front of me. The Master pointed her out 
to me and said, ‘Cling to her as a support. Many children (disciples) 
will come to you.* The next moment he disappeared, I did nor 
sec the girl any more. I-atcr on, I was seated in this very place. At 
that time Radhii's mother wan stark mad. She was dragging some 
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rags pressed under her ami, Radhu was crawling behind her weeping. 
Seeing this, I felt a peculiar sensation in mv heart. J said to my- 
sdf, Well, if I do not look after this child, who else will take care of 
her' She has no father, and her mother is that insane woman, 
No sooner had I taken the child in my arms than 1 saw the Master 
and heard him say. This is that girl Cling to her as your support. 
She is Yogamaya (the Power that creates illusions), 

This gives one a clue to grasping how under a spell of Yoga- 
may5, the Holy Mother even outbid earthly mothers by her 
passionate attachment to her virtually adopted child, Lpon this 
girl as the dearest object in the world, her pure and concentrated 
mind appeared to be riveted. Without Radhu by her side she 
could hardlV relish fund or have refreshing sleep. And for the sake 
of this girl she had to bear patiently For nearly twenty years her 
outrageous conduct as well as that of her insane mother. By this 
alone t hc Holy Mother has left an unassailable record of 

endurance. . 

How she was tortured by Sumbalas sacrilegious behaviour. 

Spurred by wild f&ncv, the mad widow's tongue would occasionally 
run riot. To her morbid imagination the Holy Mother’s affectionate 
line-taking of the child appeared to be nothing but witchcraft for 
weaning her From her mother's hold. She could not stand the sight 
of Radhu clinging to the Mother as her pet. That was why she 
would often recklessly burst into reviling her even before devotees 
and strangers, Sometimes, seeing that her daughter was being 
treated with drugs, obviously for curing her of some ailments, Sura- 
Hala’s sick brain would jump to the conclusion that the Holy Mother 
was attempting to kill her, and instantly she would Hy into a rage. 
The Holy Mother, true to her promise to her dear departed brother, 
would calmly put up with all these frenzied acts of her abnormal 
sister-in-law, without reacting by a single harsh word. Referring to 
Sumhala's unbearable frantic outbursts of temper, she would simply 
iL-ier, saying. “Perhaps 1 worshipped Shiva with Btlwa leaves having 
thorns. Therefore 1 have got this thorn in life. - 

Radhu, the Holy Mother s favourite, was no less a trouble than 
Surah ala. She, too, began to display marked strains of craziness 
through her deportment- With a feeble mind in a feeble body. 
Radhu was a sentimental noodle stuck in childish ways even when 
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she became an adult. .She fond l v duiig to the Holy Mothe r even 
alter her marriage. Right from her girlhood, perversity seemed to 
be the core of her being. In return for the Holy Mother’s constant 
affectum, she had nothing sweet to offer. An indulged child that 
She was, With a conceited and petulant mind, she would go into 
tanmmis at the .slightest imaginary cause of irritation. She would 
Hen stun hurling abuses and crimes on the f loly Mother, with whom 
she would never hesitate to take unpardonable liberties. Her 
mental make-up was past correction or improvement in spite of the 
Holy Mother's hearty affection and benign contact. Rather, her 
mischievous pranks seemed to increase with age. 

Towards ,h,- end of ,ho Holy Mode's life, when shy „ M 
Sllhng from repealed attack. o( malaria, Kadhll gave bit* 10 a male 
child tn May, 1919, m the JagadambS Ash ram a at KoalpSril, whet* 

* ie had been brought by the former and kept under vigilant care 
mvmg m the fear of an impending break-down in her health. Even 
after Six months of the baby’s birth, she seemed to be too weak to 
stand up. Moreover, by then she had become an addict t» opium 
w ich abe had begun to take, probably, as a quark remedy for some 
■> er physical troubles. One day. For her daily dose of opium, she 
came crawling towards the Holy Mother, who was then dressing 
vegetables, J n her anxiety to help Ridhu to give up this had habit. 

s . he , 9aid ntrhcr shar P l y- h Radhr, you have had enough of this Why 
don t you stand up? It is impossible for me to take care of you 
an> longer . Can you tell me how I can possibly meet all your 
expenses I Jus was enough for Radhu, who hurt the Holy Mother 
on the hack by a violent throw of a brinja] picked up from'the vege- 
tahle basket. A swelling appeared on the spot immediately; though 
bending her back in pain, the Holy Mother yet did an astounding 
fh.ng Instead of reproaching K.idhu for her wild conduct she 
looked piteously at the Masters portrait and said with folded hands 

. ■ I’ !c;,sc “*E‘" hcr misdciotanour, {or six- is senseless." Then 
putnnj; on RSdhu's head the do* of hr, fee, |„. |lf , M „ " 

"f^dl C ?i VC vr Cr 8 n£ hCr mind in thc lowing incisive words: 

‘ lb the Master did not even once utter a word of remonstrance 
towards this body, and you afflict it so much. How can vou under¬ 
stand whem my place is? You think nothing of me fecLe i live 
wtth you all. The Holy Mother’s prompt forgiveness followed by 
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these words brought the poor girl to her senses for (he time being, 
and she broke into tears. 

Thus, (luring the last twenty years of her life the Holy Mother 
bore complacently the burden laid on her shoulders by her deceased 
brother. Yl-i this was the peak period of her spiritual ministry. One 
knows how her mind would rise to celestial heights while engaged 
iu worship or in initiating disciples ; one knows, moreover, how 
match less love would be showered by her oil each and every one 
of her children, as also on the poor, die destitute and the penitent. 
Now let any one imagine how such a mind could at the same time 
be almost doting on Radhu. Does it not look like a literal spanning 
of heaven and eart h' Does such a meeting of the poles come within 
the range of human comprehension? Really, the mysterious play 
of her mind may only be equated with the inscrutable ways of 
Divinity! 

It is easy to see that her excessive preoccupation with her 
brothers 1 family was a mask put on for keeping off »oddly people, 
w ho would go away, finding nothing attractive or extraordinary in 
hi-r. For instance, when she lamented over the death of Malm's 
precocious little sun in April. iyl9, such people would find nothing 
more than the wailing of an ordinary bereaved woman. Yet lhose 
devotees who were with her witnessed how her mind, which 
appeared to be tossed for days together owing to the bereavement. 
vKinld become absolutely unruffled as soon as she entered the shrine 
fur the daily worship. 

Indeed, the conflicting phases of her mind would sometimes 
confound her close associates. Even Yogin Ma, a high-sou led 
devotee of the Master and an almost constant companion oi the 
Holy Mother, was once t aught in the trap. Under a spell of doubt, 
she began to think within herself, “The Master was a paragon of 
renunciation, but we see the Holy Mother behaving like a perfectly 
worldly person. Day and night she is restless about her brothers, 
nephew s and nieces. 1 don't understand it- Assailed by siith doubt . 
Yogtn MS, while meditating on the bank of the Ganges, shortly had 
a vision that completely cleared the mist on her mind: The Master 
appeared before her and pointed out to her something floating on 
the river. Turning her eye* towards it, she noticed that a fresh-born 
baby enmeshed in the placenta was being carried away by the 
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current Then she heard the Master saving, "Can anything ever 
muke the Ganges impure:- Can anything defile its ,vaters> Regard 
her (the I inly Mother), too, in the same wav. Never have any 

douh, about her. Know that she and this (referring to himself) 
are identical. * 


rhmugh ihts .ujiemormal raperimre, a true iKrtpective ol the 
Holy Mother Ho S he.l on Yogln Mar pure nrind. And .he «. 
unfits] by the formers radical change of bearing during her Ust 
‘ ■ " hcn :il[ of »*W*d™ she quietly let go her hold on her earthly 
suptmre. That she was f,r above infatuation for any Worldly object 
begone perfectly dear to all who had the chance of obsen'ing her 
during her final illness. / b 


Qutrnxc the Stage 

Some time in 1918, the Holy Mother came to be 3,» the thick of 
her engrossment with Kadhu. by the end of January of the following 
year she left Calcutta with a slip of a girl subject to various ailments 
who wa* estpci tmg a baby, and sought the homely surrounding* of 
, WdamhB Ashram* at KoalparS. There she stayed for nearly 
stx months and applied herself to piloting Rsdhu through the 
orde.il nf child-birth and afterwards to nursing the ii dl voung 
muiliLi as also hor bahy- Towards the last pari of July, tbc'Holy 
Mother shifted with her charges to Jayrimbafr where she intended 
to wait till they picked up enough strength for being conveyed to 
Calcutta. 


Ihe strain proved too much for her health to bear. During 
the period she had several attacks of malaria. And then on her 
birthday anniversary, the 19th of Decern l u;r, she was laid up with 
a virulent type of tropical fever, KiQi-gzar, as it came to be diagnosed 
l:-ter on. Local treatment having failed to cure her, she was brought 
over to Calcutta on the 27th February, 1920. Extremely weak 
reduced almost to skin and hone, the Holy Mother was placed under 
rquucd physicians of the city. But in spite of their earnest care 
and valued medical help, her health went on declining every day. 

As a matter of fact, she was cm her death-bed Yet motherly 
tenderness did not leave her for a moment. Resigning herself 
«mre!y l0 the will of the Lord, she seemed to ignore'her ow n 
physical condition, though her eager concern for others would he 
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evident from her kind inquiries about their health and well-being; 
Even the visiting doctors would be impressed by her affectionate 
touch, si m e she would not let them leave the plate before being 
entertained with, some food. Then her solicitude for the spiritual 
growth of her children would be evinced when, lying prostrate on 
the bed in that precarious state of health, she would, at the cost of 
her much-needed sleep, regularly spend late hours at night in medi¬ 
tation and prayer for their welfare. 

The only striking change, however, was a swing of her mind 
away from Radhu, whom she had been hugging for twenty years;. 
Radhu with her baby as well as her mother Surabila had come to 
Calcutta from Jayrambatl in the Holy Mother's train. However, 
when the Mother said one day that she had no longer anything to 
do with Radhu, that she had withdrawn her mind from them all, 
her devoted attendant Swarni Saradnnanda took it as an ominous 
signal The Swarni tried seriously, through the attending women 
devotees, to turn the course of her affection again towards the girl. 
But that was not to he. To all their earnest appeals in that behalf 
her emphatic and consistent reply was, ‘The mind that lias been 
withdrawn will no more settle there. Remember ibis." This 
switching off, once for all, of her absorbing thoughts from Radhu 
came like a bolt from the blue and terribly shocked all concerned, 
subjecting them to a distressing premonition that the hour was about 
to be struck for the c lose of the divine drama. AH of them full that, 
breaking through the spell of Yogamaya, the Holy Mother was 
get ling ready for quitting the stage of temporal life. 

Five days before The crisis, the Holy Mother made a significant 
utterance while consoling a visiting lady devotee who had sobbed 
our, “Mother, what will happen to us hereafter?" In a very low 
voice, promptly came the reassuring words. “Why do you fear? You 
have seen the Master." Then, after a pause, she solemnly added. 
“But I tell vgu one thing—if you want peace of mind, do not find 
fauli with others. Rather see your own faults. Learn to make the 
whole world your own. Mo one is a stranger, ray child ; this entire 
world is vour own!" 

This pithv advice may appear like a truism or like an impracti¬ 
cable. idealistic talk. Hut when one takes into account the fact that 
it was based on her own empiric know ledge of the beneficent effect of 
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a lifelong r igorous practice of the ideal, one is hound to fed the 
s'rcngrh of her rock-ribbed faith embodied in these words. Though 
addressed to <tu iiidindualj they conveyed her last message to the 
human race at a crucial moment of its history. These living, God- 
nupircd words |«>int out the much needed path of peace to the 
benighted peoples hopelessly seized at the present moment bv a 
mutual distrust and animosity* 

On the eve of her departure, however, getting SwSmT Siiradii 
[ ' anda h y llc [ side ' she ««** ‘ Sharjit. [ am going. Yogen, Gol&p and 
tH rew ilrt llerc * You look 'after them/ 1 On the 20th July, 1920 . 
af 1-30 a-in. the Holy Mother left ihe physical world through a final 
ecstasy and stepp'd on to the Life Eternal. 

EpitociT 

Thus, by the beginning of the twenties of this century, the 
curtain ua* rung down on a beatific lifedraraa enacted on 'earth. 
Indeed, Romain Rollaud's estimate of ShiT Kitmakrishm.. ’the 
Messiah of Bengal/ applies with no less emphasis to the Holy 
Mother. Her inner life also may be said to have 'embraced the whole 
multiplicity of men and goth/ and ‘was a part of the very source of 
^orgy, rhu Divine Shakir. ' It is remarkable that the roles played 
by this supernormal couple seem to have been cast after a set pattern 
of traditional Hindu faith. 

From the imn-dual view-point of the Hindu scriptures. Brahman, 
the Absolute Reality, appears through Its mays (Cosmic Power of 
creating illusions) as Ishwara (Personal God) characterized bv two 
complementary ftsjxiets, namely, pari i and apara-prakriti. Through 
the former, God appears as the eternal witness, the subject in all 
creatures, and through the latter. He appears as the eternally dvnam- 
ir principle composing the phy^cal and mental contents .if rhe 
objective world and bringing about incessant changes in them 

Th,s apparent dichotomy of Ishwara into two primal cosmic 
entities has I .ten beautifully symbolized in Hindu mythology- bv 
die twin complementary divine personalities of Shiva and Shakti 
Sluva stands for the witnessing and Shakii for the ac tive principle 
of Nature, W hile the former lies stock still, absorbed in medita¬ 
tion, the bitter goes on with her nonstop, soul-stirring acts of crci- 
tion, preservation and dissolution all over the cosine*. * Both of them 
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being appearances of the Unmnnifested One, Shiva is the highest 
embodiment of Reality, while Shakti, as the prime mover of the 
panorama of Nature, mainly person dies maya, the Cosmic Powet of 
illusion. These two again, viewed from another angle, reflect the 
Bliss aspect of Brahman by posing as the eternally attractive 
Narayana anti the eternally devoted LakshmT. It is held by millions 
of Hindus that Rama and Sira as also Krishna and Radha are Incar¬ 
nations on earth of this heavenly pair. 

Observed in this light, ShrT RSmakrishija and Sarada Devi 
appear to many as the latest manifestations of Divinity in flesh and 
blood with the complementary stamps on their respective person¬ 
alities, corroborating the age-old Hindu belief in the epochal advent 
of such divine Incarnations. 

Those, however, who are nor used to the creedal viewpoint of 
the Hindus, as also those who cannot for sonic other reason believe 
in the descent of Divinity on the human plane, need not strain flair 
i redulitv. They mav, however, see how through the extraordinary 
life of the Holy Mother was written in letters of unalloyed gold 
"Shri Ramakrishna's final word as to the ideal of Indian 
womanhood.’ 

This ideal, based on the wisdom of the seers and sages, has been 
the sheet-anchor of Indian civilization through the storm and stress 
of scores of centuries. Over and over again, it has been burnt deep 
in the national mind by the blazing lives of exemplary women, so 
that the cultural march of this country might not miss the paramount 
objective of the spiritual evolution of the human race. This ideal, 
based on spotless purity and self-immolating, universal love, has been 
revitalized in all its glorv at a critical moment of human history 
by the matchless life of the Holy Mother. 

Human society all over the earth appears, in our era, to be at 
the cross mads. The siren-call of pelf and power in the political, 
economic and social arenas, the crop of ever-new gadgets of sense 
enjoyment turned out by advancing scientific acumen and, above all, 
the ominous fanfare of materialism throughout the world, arc luring 
people's minds away from the rigid and narrow path of the spirit 
to the easier, broader and more fascinating one of the flesh. They 
arc being led by a chaotic confusion of ideals to put a premium on 
self-indulgence, banning self-control as a meaningless fad of the old 
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oidi'T, Perhaps, humanity, oblivious of irs position as the vanguard 
m ,ht - momentous march of evolution, is about to turn back, 

iiui a permanent lease of the brute-plane by mankind forebodes 
endless fights on behalf of sordid self-interests between individuals 
and classes, and this may eventually lead to the extinction of this 
advanced wing of evolution- Instead of wallowing in the mire of 
sense-pleasures, mankind, for its very existence, has to rise above 
the level of the sub-httman order. The step forward in its eventful 
mauli should be towards evolving a more edified mind. It h as to 
go ahead through gradual accretion of spiritual strength by mani¬ 
festing the Divine within every man and woman. Nothing less than 
that will be able to steer human civilization towards the coveted 
goal of world JJcacc, So long as it clings stubborn tv to the sense- 
bound intellect and does not make for the kingdom of heaven within 
each individual, (be ‘One World' will remain an empty dream. 

Though the modem world has been stirred up for securing 
liberty and equality on all fronts, the third grand objective, namely 
will continue to be a far cry until man grasps the import 
» unity m ^diversity* as the bash constitution of Nature, both 
physical and mental. Without such an insight, even rhe struggles 
for liberty and equality may be vitiated by getting confined within 
the narrow limits of group interests and thus dividing mankind into 
various hostile camps. Indeed, a wrong trading of the fundamental 
make-up of Nature may lead people astray even while they are 
piously engaged in the pursuit of such commendable objectives. 
If, for instance, in the name of equality they rush against well- 
marked diversities having significant functional utility in the scheme 
of Nature, all tluir sincere and assiduous efforts may lead them u.i- 
where, except to chaos and frustration. 

One may take up a concrete case. There is at present a righteous 
urge almost everywhere for establishing ihc equality of women with 
men. Surely there should not be any domination of one sex over 
another. Nor should one of them be treated as merely a perpetual 
toy for gratifying the lower cravings of the other. Both the sext* 
having the same immaculate Self at the core, possess infinite poien- 
tiahues. Each has the innate power of going forward, physically, 
intellectually and spiritually. Neither of them should, throve, 
be shackled u, any way and barred from its natural all-round growth. 
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Yet one should pause to reflect if the structural and temperamental 
diversities stamped on them may be ignored with impunity bv any 
one interested in the well-being of the entire human society. 

Sureh the taiget of women's achievement is equality ami nor 
uniformity with men. For if. in ojsen defiance of Nature, the latter 
is sought, may not all the earnest efforts of women end in an appal¬ 
ling aberration spelling a disastrous loss of social balance? One is 
horrified to notice how their movement is tending recklessly towards 
such a staggering culmination. Women appear to be rushing to 
demonstrate their equality with men by behaving like the latter and 
competing nith them in every field of social activity. Perhaps, 
released from iheir ancient bondage and seized hv an incipient rage 
for equality, they are flinging to the winds the essential need of 
preserving social harmony, and moving heedlessly towards uni form- 
tty. More than half a century ago, Swami Vivelcananda remarked, 
“In the West the women did not verv often seem to he women at 
all. they appeared to he the replicas of men,” But this state of 
things, is no longer limited to the Western countries only. Though 
the great SwamT said, "In India alone the sight of feminine modesty 
and reserve soothes the eye," yet one shudders to find that this 
country also faces at present the danger of being caught in the 
current set going in the West towards the close of the last century. 

Indeed. India Is about to be cut loose from her ancient moor¬ 
ings on the spiritual rock of self-abnegation. The glamour of the 
present-dav race for glory, privilege, power ami prosperity su ms 
to be too much for her to resist. Though SwamT Vivekananda said, 
“still on this sacred soil of India, this land of Sira and Savitri, among 
women mav be found such character, such spirit of service, such 
affection, such compassion, contentment and reverence, as 1 could 
not find anywhere else in the world," yet it is apprehended that such 
a Ipvcly condition may go with the wind, as die giddy steps of a 
set don of educated Indian women ominously presage. In this wing 
already a discordant note appears to have been struck, and domestic 
bliss tends to become rapidly a thing of the past. Organized efforts 
are being made by this section to spread this new cult of equality, 
imported from foreign lands, among the masses of Indian women, 
so that all of them may be sucked in the maelstrom of confused 
ideals. What a gloomy prospect for this country that has been the 
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blessed custodian of a previous cultural heritage meant for the edi¬ 
fication of the entire human race! 

f erhaps, it was to avert such a catastrophe that at this psycho¬ 
logical moment the glorious ideal of Indian womanhood blazed up 
[)] the hallowed hie of the I Inly Mother, "Those who arc earnest 
to realize this ideal for the best interest of mankind, will find in this 
life a splendid exemplar of perfection, of all that may go to elevate 
women to their dignified position in sorieiy, namely, spotless purity, 
humility, absolutely selfless motherly' tenderness, service, forhear- 
ance and compassion, and above all, onc-poi ij ted devotion to Gixl 
as the fountain-head of all other virtues. 

No barrier of caste, creed or colour could stand before the un¬ 
impeded daw of her limitless love. In her extreme solicitude for 
universal well-being she soared far above hide-bound social usage. 
While demonstrating by her life the worth uf valuable assets handed 
down from the hoary past, she had the strength of rejecting all that 
appeared to he narrow and superstitious in the social customs uf the 
day. Hence the veil over tile face of such an enlightened soul, 
instead of being looked upon as a mere relic of the old order, may 
be taken to serve as a much needed counterpoise to the suicidal craze 
m certain quarters for doing away with ail vestiges p£ femininity, 
Huwevct, freed entirely from the shackles of society and standing 
on the peak of spiritual enlightenment, the Holy Mother had liberty, 
equality and fraternity as the very breath of her life. Thus she stood 
like a perfect model, bringing over to this age whatever was sahiiary 
ami congenial in undent Indian culture, while fulfilling the noblest 
aspirations of modern women all over the earth- 

l' u ' [l ' l]u, n she was alive.' it was given to Swaml-Vfrekaiumda, 
the eminent apostle who broadcasted ShrT Ramakmhna's message 
of the harmony of faiths and federal ion of mankind, to read the 
heal ing of the Holy Mother's life on the womanhood of the world. 
In 1894, the Swami w rote from America to one of his brother-tin inks, 
'Ami have not understood the wonderful significance of the Mother’s 
(Sarada Devfs) life, Bur gradually you will know. Without Shakti 
(Power manifested through women) there is no regeneration for the 
world. ... Mother has been born to revive that wonderful Shakti in 
Irnlia i and making her the nucleus, once more will GargTs and 
Maitttyis be born into the world" This soul-srirring prophecy of 
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the Swarol unrolls a hrillhint future of humanity through a timely 
revival of ihe age-old spiritual ideals among Indian women, as has 
been symbolized by 5a r it da Devi's life. 

In the searchlight of Swatui VivekStiandas prophetic vision one 
is thrilled to see how a glorious era of real advancement of human 
civilization has km heralded by the advent of the Holy Mother, 
People about to be lost in the wilderness of atavistic ideas are going 
surely to find their n av out. After a depressing phase oi decadence, 
they will step forward on the correct path of manifesting a little 
more of the Divine within them. The complementary natural 
type* represented bv the sexes, standing on a fooling of sound equal- 
itv, will be harnessed with congenial social duties in keeping with 
their structural and temperamental constitutions, and through their 
co-ordinated activities will ensure an enrapturing harmony. Such a 
harmony, the very basis of peace, will reign, in this era, not only in 
the domestic sphere but also in all communal, racial and inter¬ 
national relations. 

The ball hits been set roiling. None need despair at the si ght 
of the shaky and hazardous movement of the world at the present 
moment. One may very welt take it that the harrowing scenes of 
mutual discord and conflict are surely going to he replaced by the 
coveted ones of concord and amity, st> that the heirs of Immortal 
Bliss may come to their own. Let one and all from every comer of 
(be earth brace themselves up for ushering in such a glorious epoch. 
May they all be mused by listening reverently to the life-giving 
words of Swsimi VivekSnanda's dynamic gospel of hope and faith: 
"Qnce more the doors have opened. Enter ye all into the realms 
of Light.' 1 •*- 
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Ganapamba, 317; administrator and ruler 
—Marco Polo's remarks, 318 
Gandhari, the ideal wife, with unflinching 
faith in a moral order, 170; dis¬ 
approval of son Duryodhana’s conduct 
and warning to him, 171; ‘righteous¬ 
ness alone succeeds,’ composure in 
the midst of calamities, exit from the 
capital, 172; passing away, 173 
Gandhari (in Sanskrit classics), 243 
Ganga Bai, 330 
GahgadevI, 332-3 v ' 

Gangamani, 376 
Gahgamayl, 376 
Ganini Viramatl, 281 

Gargl (Vachaknavl), 5, 16, 30, 95, 96, 

138-9 

Gdthd-saptashati (SattasaT), Prakrita poet¬ 
esses quoted in, lOOf. 

Gauri LakshmX BaT, 395 
Gauri Ma, her early life and education, 
452-3; wanderings, 454; feels Shri 


Guna Sadhwi —Continued 
ing incarnate, 281 

Gunamati, 298 

Gunasamriddhi Mahattara, 281 

Gutta, 108 

Hanumat (Hanuman), 103, 141, 150, 152, 
165-6 

Haribhadra-suri, versatile scholiast, 281, 
28 In. 

Hatl Vidyalankara, 376-7 

Helavanakatte Giriyamma, 336 

Hemalata, 375 

Holy Mother, 464-539 (sec Sarada Devi) 

Honnamma, 335 

Hridav (nath), 423f.; quarrels with Bhai- 
ravl, 433; rude behaviour to the Holy 
Mother and her mother, 488; dis¬ 
charged from the Dakshineshwar 
temple, 488; warned by Shri Kama* 
krishna, 494 


wauud.-g,, — -- HumSyun namSh, 383 

Ramakrishna’s ‘pull,’ 455; urged by ' _ 

him to work for the education of Indian ^Tchchhadevi, 3/4o ____ H6- 

- - * Ideal before modern Indian women, l-o, 

glory of motherhood, 126f.; qualities 
to be stressed, 127; faults to be correc¬ 
ted. 127 

Ideal of womanhood in Sanskrit classics, 
Kalidasa’s Indumari, 238: as a reaction 


women, 456; her austerities and further 
wanderings, 456; Saradeshwari Ashrama 
and Matri-saiigha , 456-7; devoted ser¬ 
vice to women’s education, 457; her 
traits and accomplishments, 457f.; pass- 
y ing away, 458 

^Ga uri Parvatl BaT, queen at thirteen, 395; 
social reforms, 395-6; brings education 
within reach of all, 396; retirement 
at twenty-seven, 396 
Gaurikanta (Pandit), 429-30 
^^auri-mahadevl, 287 
t^avaribal, 367 

Ghosha, 5, 26, 95, 135; translation of some 
of her stanzas, 135f. 

Gifted women in modern India, 121 
Girish (Chandra Ghosh), 518-9 
Gobhila, on women’s wearing the sacred 
thread, 94 
Godha, 95, 136 

Golap Sundarl Devi or Golap Ma, mis¬ 
fortunes, 448; at Dakshineshwar, 448; 
her new life, 449; the Master’s visit 
to her house, 449; closest companion 
of the Holy Mother and mistress of 
her household at Baghbazar, 450;^ her 
daily routine, 450-1; her traits, 451-2; 
helping the Holy Mother at Cossipore, 
500; at NTlambar Babu’s house, 505; 
accompanies the Holy Mother to 
Banaras and Vrindavan, 511; passing 
a wav, 452 

Cora Kumbhar, the potter saint, 347 
Govind Prabhu, 343-4 

Great Women of India (see Memorial 
Volume) 

Grierson (Sir George), on Lalla, 326f. 
Gulbadan Begum, 382; education, 383; 
pilgrimage to Mecca, her life of devo- 


lion and piety, and death, 383; her U*bSi. 367f. 
M_‘ - *=i. v xaratkaru (Pri 


to Buddhist purism, 238; based on 
Vatsyavana’s Kama-sutra , 238; Artha- 
shastra’s exploitation of women, 238f.; 
Dharma-shastra’s noble ideal, 239; 
synthesis of Kama-shastra and Dharma- 
shastra ideals, 239; the ideal in brief, 

252 , . 

Indian culture, its peculiarities, 464; basic 

truths of Indian civilization, 465; sex, 
a passing phase. 465; the ideal and 
the means, 465; Hindu society — a 
Ialioratorv for purifying the heart, 
466; dharma — graded courses of social 
duties, 466; sanctity of motherhood 
in social life, 466f.; ebb and flow in 
the stream of social life, 468; resur¬ 
gence, 468-9f. 

Indian women, their characteristics, 116, 
120-1 

IsidasI, 266 

Jahan Ara Begum, 387; author of Munis 
al-Arwah t 388; a great builder, 388 

Jahnava, 373-4 • 

Jaimini, supporter of women’s participation 
in sacrifices, 34 

Jaina women, nuns noted for their learn 
ing, 279-81; noted for the gift of 
children to the Jaina church, 281-3; 
noted for other gifts to it, 283; noted 
for political sagacity, 284 

Jakkiabbe. 284 

JanabaT (JanI), 348-9 


Humdyun-namdh , 383 
Guna Sadhwi, called the goddess of lcarn- 


vyjaratkaru (Princess), sister of Vasuki, 185; 
her marriage with sage Jaratkaru to 
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v^Jaratkam (Princess) —Continued Kodai lAnda)\ r ,* > 

save her race 186- -i* w :f„ Acxiai (An dal)— Continued 

ascetic, 186f. * an Ranganatha, and her penances, 301-3; 

JayantT, 279; a devout nun, 280; her dis- if With . lhc ***** 303; 

with Mahavira, 280n. ^tadevT^WO h ° r m >' st,c son ^’ 303 

^^Jijabau 3a6; the inspiration behind ShivajI, Krishna iShril , . p- , . . 

3a/; she and capture of Fort Kondana, ‘ '|7?- ?f r P |^ va Penitentiary, 

3S7- -.. - ...» wi, saves the Pandavas, 172; accepts 

CandhSrTfi mrc« 'trn. ,r -* 


T ^ ruri Jvonaana, 

~ 57; . head of the council of regency 
during Shtvajrs absence at Agra, 357; 
teaches Shivajl to honour women 357* 
advocacy of reconversion to Hinduism! 
fo'f'l her death, 358 
Jnanadev, 344-8 

Kadru, 243 

KaikevI, her first reaction to Rama’s 
impending installation, and subsequent 
jealousy, \5br^(cr service to Dasha- 
ratha and the two boons^ Hjfi: bent 
on Rama’s exile to instal Bharata, 157; 
rebuked by Sumanta, Vasishtha and 

15^ ar ^60 157 ^ hCF transformation » 

Kajangala, 109 
Kali, 469. 473. 481, 489 
KamalT, 330 
wJCaznandaki, 99, 249 


Gandhans curse, 172; visits Runtime 
Viduras house, 174; brings her 
message to her sons, 17S; rarcts the 
Pandavas twice in rhe forest, 178 9; 
his prediction of the annihilation of 
the Kaurava dynasty, 180f. 

Knshgabai, 367 

Kshema (Khema), early life and marriage, 
2o7, arhathooi! and becoming a nun, 
2J8; her learning, 258f.; her discourse 
to King Prasenajit, 109, 259 
Kshema (Kshcmashri), a milkmaid devotee, 

Kuhu, 61 

Kundala, 222; her advice on how to treat 
ones wife, 223 

Fundavai 305; builds temples to Shiva 
ct" rf 305 h " U and a J aina monastery, 
vJCunkuina-mahadcvT, 306 


KaminI Ro’y, her education, 409- Ain n ^“"^"m'-mahadcvl, 306 

Chhtiya, 410; her marriage, neglect of ' *' s suffering, 173: as quern 

the muse and subsequent return to her ■nrrfnvr a * ' *dura s_ house, she is 


..v. iiuiiiutge, ncgiect ot 
the muse and subsequent return to her, 
J ,0 L a f a wr *^r, 41 Of.; her works, 411 
^>anhopatra, her dedication to Vithoba’s 
service 350; her dealing with the 

hcr abhai,gai ‘ 351 

Knnrt'tL i / O-.r 


Kannaki (PattinI DevT in *SKunti (in Sanskrit 

celebrated ±Sg of iStiSS *“"** °"* 
in the south, 279 7 

Kami, 313; ‘Abhinava-Vag-devi/ 313 
Kanwa. 190; his approval of Shakuntala’s 
marriage. 191; educates hcr son and 
sends her with the son to Dushmanta, 


^ »iviitia s nouse, she is 

•^nsrconmromisc with the Kauravas, 
1/4; her advice to hcr sons and hcr 
meeting with Kama, 175; retires with 
Dhrttarashjra and Gandbari to the 
✓ forest and serves them, 176 
^Kunti (in Sanskrit classics), 243 
kurma FW7 nor 


Karaikkfd Ammaivar, married life deemed r ..l T ar -* J_ 3; h £ ancl Stta, 165 

to Shiva, 300; a wandering nun, 300f - ' of^'iac? 1 ' n thc Mutiny 

a on#* nf rKo _ 185/ she fif»hf« • 


» uie cievotec 

to Shiva, 300; a wandering nun, 300f. 
S °P C of the Shaiva saints, 301 
^Karnavatl (Rani), 322-3 
Karuqa (universal compassion), 72 
Katyayana, on women’s u pa nay ana, 93 
hausalya, 158-60; and Rama! 159; her 
sorrow and harsh words to Dasharatha, 
160; comparison with Kaikcvi and 
Sumitra, 160 
Kaushika, 188-90 

^Kenipanafijammaqm Avaru (Maharani), 

Khana, 297 
Khanzadc, 379 

Khujjuttara, 269; her reproduction of 
isuddha s discourses comprise Itivuttaka 
text, 269 

Kleophis or KripT, 291 
Kodai (Andalj, 301-3; found lying on a 
lulasi bed, 301; wearing garlands meant 
for offering to the Lord Ranganatha, 
her dedication bo<ly and soul to 


Lachhima Devi If, 331 

UakkahJl* ,° 8 r 4 Lachhim5 DevI I. 330f. 

Lakshmana, 140; on characteristics of the 

rsrs’ in’ h‘ ruc a c lown ’ l49: he a,ul 
lara, 153; he and SIta, 165 


dVfd '^fi^’.he British, Is 
defeated and flees, 397; her capture of 
the Gwalior fort, valiant fight and 
death in battle, 398 
Lakshmldevl, 43 

Lakshmtmani Dev! or LakshmT Didi 
parentage, education and marriage, 459- 
and”™ ’ shc . w Dakshineshwar 

and ’S!; tlu «« n ycats of sadhana 

460- f ' CC W ‘- ,h ,hc Ho 'V -Mother. 
3 a companion to the Mother at 
hjampukur and Cossipore, 460-1* 
spends twenty years in and near the 
temple garden of Dakshincshwar, 461 * 
passing away, 462; Nivcdita’s pen- 

X 462f *’» characterization, 463^ 

x>t-nkshminkara (Queen), 373 

blla < UI . °«!)- 326-8; predecessor of 
mcd^val reformers, 326-7; disciple of 
a Kashmiri Shaiva saint, and a yogmf, 
h " ass ociation with Muslim 
saints. 32/; quality of her verses, 327 
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Lalla-Vdkydni, 327 

Levirate (rtiyoga), practice of, 8-9, II, 15, 
28, 38 ' 

v^tllavatT, 296-7 
Local goddesses, 78 
^xLoka-mahadevT, 306 

Lopamudra (in the Mahdbhdrata), 195-9; 
created by the sage Agastya and 
brought up by the king of Vidarbha, 
196; marriage with Agastya, 197; 
hermit couple testing each other, 198; 
a great poet born of their union, 199; 
contented wife of Agastya, 249 
Lopamudra (in the Rig-Veda), 5, 26, 137 

Madalasa, 222; carried away by the demon 
Patalaketu, 222; married to Ritadhwaja, 
who killed Patalakctu, 223; she dies 
at the news of husband’s death, 224; 
brought to life by Ashwatara, who 
made her an adept in yoga, 225; re¬ 
union with Ritadhwaja, 225; imparts 
Self-knowledge to her first three sons, 
225-6; fourth son Alarka trained to 
become a king first and then an 
ascetic with Self-knowledge, 227-9; 
retires to the forest with her husband, 
228 

MadhuravanI, 337 
Mahdbhdrata , its lesson, 169f. 

Mahadamba or Mahadaisa or Rupai, 343; 

first poetess of Marathi, 344 
Mahddevtyakkana Purdna, 304 
Mahanandashrl Mahattara, 281 
Mahapajapatl GotamT, becomes a nun and 
attains perfection, 256; secures Bud¬ 
dha’s consent to the ordination of 
women, 257 
Mahashweta, 92, 244f. 

Mahavidyas (The ten), 76f., 77n. 
/s/ffailadevi, 43 
MaitreyX, 16, 30, 95f., 138 
Malli or Mallinatha, 277, 277n.; turns 
ascetic, 278 

Mandodarl, 149-51; her appearance, 150; 
comparing herself with STta, 150; 
estimate of herself and Ravana, 150-1 
Mahgaiyarkarashi, 299-300 
Mahgamma, 341; her shrewdness, and 
waging successful wars, 342; her 
charities, 342; her death in prison, 3*12 
Manthara, 154, 156 
Mantras and Rija-mantras , 77, 81 
Manu on marriage, 17n., 18-20; on sacrifice 
by women, 26; on the upanayana of 
women, 33, 34; on the tutelage of 
women, 35; on women recluses, 37; on 
the proprietary right of women, 38; 
on stfidhana, 39-40 

Marriage, a bond in service with the 
husband, 116; a self-dedication and 
discipline, 117; Western ideal selfish, 
117; disadvantages of the demands on 
women to contribute to the family 
exchequer but without any facilities 
and their remedy, 118 


Marriage, and motherhood, xvi-xviii 
Marriage, Eastern and Western, 116f., 118 
Marriage, the ideal of, in the Avestd and 
Rig-Veda, 2-4; restrictions on in the 
Rig-Veda, 12; kinds of, 13, 17-8; in 
the Dharma-sutras: pre-puberty, 15; 
obligatory, 15; its disastrous effects, 16 
Marriage-rite, 2f. 

MarudevT, 276 
Mata Bat, 330 

Matarah or Matrikas (the mothers), 65n., 
75, 8 1 

Mathuranath Bishwas (Mathur), 416, 421-2, 
427-8 

Matri-tapa, 276n. 

Maya, 145, 149 

Mayanalla, 362; builder of Munsar and 
Malav lakes, 363 

Medieval religious preachers, their pecu¬ 
liarities, 326 

Memorial Volume (The Holy Mother Birth 
Centenary) (Great Women of India), 
its scope, division and treatment of 
subject-matter, ix, xi-xii, xix; histori¬ 
city of some of the characters treated 
in it, x; lack of materials, xi; system 
of transliteration adopted in it, xiii 
Mira Bal, 328-30; traditional accounts of 
her life, 329; the real storv of her life, 
329f. 

Mirza Ghayath Beg, 383-4 
Mishru Mishra, 331 

Mitakshara school, on stfidhana, 45; on 
inheritance, 46 

Modern ideal of Indian womanhood, 121 
Modern Indian women, their characteristics, 
122-3 

Molla, 333 

Mother, divine and human, 85-6 
Mother worship, among different races, 49; 
in India, 49; anthropomorphic ele¬ 
ments, 49; its origin in matriarchal 
and pre-Aryan society, 50; its develop¬ 
ment when Aryan and non-Aryan 
cultures fairly coalesced, 50; in dif¬ 
ferent countries, 51; non-Vedic but not 
necessarily non-Aryan, 51; its signific¬ 
ance, 79f; according to the Tantras, 
80-3; how to realize the Mother, 81, 
83; its three stages, 84-5 
Motherhood, and marriage, xvi-xviii 
Mriganayana, 331 
Mrigavatl, 280 

Muddupajani, proficient in Sanskrit and 
Telugu, 338; expert in dancing and 
music, and an authoress, 339 
Mu’inuddln (Khwaja), Chishtiya saint, 387-8 
Muktabal, 344; her supernatural powers 
and saintship, 346; she and Namadev, 
346-7; guru of Chaiigadcv and Vatesh- 
war, 347; her abhahgas, 347; early 
death, 348 

Muladhara-chakra, 82 
Muslim women, qualities of, 379 
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r agnikd, 15 
NaikTdevT, 364 

Nala, 205; in love with DamavantT, 206; 
as messenger of the gods, 206f.; chosen 
by DamavantT as her husband, 208; 
loses his kingdom by gambling, and 
miseries in the forest, 208; deserts 
DamavantT in the forest, 209-10; as 
charioteer to the king of Ayodhya, 
211; answers DamavantFs couplets, 
212; as Bahuka, drives the king of 
Ayodhva’s car to Vidarbha, 213; meets 
his wife DamavantT and children, 213- 
4; happy reunion, 214 
Namadev, 344; he and MuktabaT, 347; he 
and JanabaT, 349 
Nani BaT, 330 
Nappashalai, 311-2 
Narada, on women’s inheritance, 39 
Narada (the seer), 140 
Navadurga, 75 
Navapatrika, 54 

Nayakuralu, 315; fights at the head of her 
/S army, 316 
favanika, 38 
Nivavari, 5 

Nivedita (Sister), why excluded from the 
Memorial Volume, xii; SwamT Viveka- 
nanda's letter to her, xvi; her tribute 
to ShrT Sarada DevT, xviii; on Gopala’s 
Mother, 435; senes Gopala’s Mother, 
441; her indebtedness to YogTn Ma, 
444; on LakshmT Didi, 462-3 
Xiyoga (sec Lev irate) 

NizamuddTn Auliya (Hazrat), 388, 390 
Nur Jahan Begum, parentage, 383; married 
to a noble and sent to Burdwan, 384; 
married to JahangTr and finds scope 
for her talents, 384; ably administers 
the empire, 385; her intrigue and 
revolt of Prince Khurram, 385f.; 
Malta bat Khan’s rebellion, 386; her 
retirement and death long after, 386 




Pinchin, 285 

Polyandry, in Vcdic Age, 7n., 7-8; in 
modern India, 8, 125 

Polygamy, in Vedic Age, 7; in modern 
India, 125 

Position of women in Islam, why in the 
background, 378 

Position of women in the Rig-Veda, 130 
N^rrabhavatl Gupta, 38, 286-7 

Prajiid, perfect enlightenment, 72; static 
aspect, 72 

PramTla, 285 

PrithivT (Mother Earth), ‘Great Mother,’ 
52; Mother Earth and Father Heaven, 
further development in the A than a- 
1 w/fl, 52f.; affiliation to prc-Vedic 
religions unwarranted, 53; origin of 
?l la * l ^ c Aitareya Brdhmana , 

identified with ShrT, 53; her associa¬ 
tion with Vishnu in the Puranas, 53f.; 
associated with ShrT, Bhu and NTla, 
54; Durga of later origin—an amal¬ 
gam, 54; ChandT, Bhramari, saraghd 
of the Taitjifiya Brdhmana, 54f; vow 
of AmbuvachT, another identification 
of the transformation, 55 

Privileges of women in the Smriti period, 

Promiscuity, man in a state of, 1; in vogue 
x: , ln Uttara kum, 2; in the Rig-Veda , 2 
\/Puda Pandya’s Queen, 309 

Puranas, their purpose, 221-2 

PurTbaT, 367 

Purna-ahamta , full I-ncss of God, is equal 
to Shakti, 71 

Qutluk Nigar, 379 


Oduva Tirumalamba, 334 
Oriental woman, xvii 

PadminT, 321; the traditional account of 
what led to the invasion of Chitor 
questioned, 321 
PahinT, 282 

ParvatT. 63, 65, 243; intensely human and 
supremely divine, 244 (sec Ambika, 
Uma) 

Patachara, followers of, I08f.; family, love 
with father’s employee, 259; after 
series of griefs becomes a nun, 260; 
arhathood, her gdthd, etymology of 
her name, 261 
Pathvaswasti, 96 

Pativrata, 188; her discourse on the 
characteristics of a true Brahmana, 189 
Patni f 94 
Patralekha, 252 
Pattina Kuratti, 298 
PaumavaT, 107 


Radha, embodiment of separation and 
suffering, 249-50 

RadhabaT, 367 

RadharanT (Radhu or RadhT), born when 
her mother was mad, 528; ShrT Rama- 
Krishna, pointing to the Holy Mother 
the yet unborn Radhu, says, ‘Cling 
to her as a support,’ 528-9; The 
Holy Mother’s dearest pet, 529; a 
sentimental noodle stuck in childish 
ways, 529f.; she after child-birth, 530; 
hurting the Holy Mother, 530; the 
Holy Mother’s withdrawal of mind 

_from her—an ominous signal, 533 

9**’ 278; hcW 3S an idcal of cha $tity, 

v/fojyashri, 243 

Raka, 61 

RakhamabaT, 344-5 

Rama, embodiment of virtues, 140; he and 
Shaban, 144; he and Ahalva, 146; 
Sarama’s estimate of, 147; Triiata’s 
dream of, 148; xMandodarT on, 1*51; 
KaikcyT on, 155; to KaikcyT, 157; to 
Bharat f’ to Kausalya, 159; Sumitra 
speaking to Ravana on, 
164; Sira firm before, 164; harsh to 
Sita, 166f., 168 
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Ram a bal (Pandita), parents living in the 
Cangamuia forest, 403; her travels and 
education, 403-4; at Calcutta and 
Bengal, 404; in England and America, 

405; Sharada Sadan, 405; the famine 
of 1896, her opportunity for work, 405; 
Mukti Sadan and Kripa Sadan. 406; 
at Boston again, 406; consolidation of 
the Sadans, 406; her baptism of the 
Holy Ghost, 406f.; estimation, 407 
Ramabhadramba, as a poet not inferior to 
Madhuravanl, 337; Shatalekhiru, 338 
Ramakrishna (Shrl), his respect for woman¬ 
hood, xvi; Mathur’s attraction for, 

421; sets right the broken leg of 
the image of Krishna, 421; punishes 
Rani Rasmani, 422; Rani’s reliance 
on, 422; he and Gopala’s Mother, 435-9; 
he and Yogln Ma, 443-5; he and 
Golap Ma, 448-50; he and Gaurl 
Ma, 454-6, 458; he and Lakshml Didi, 
459-60; Romain Rolland on him, 468, 

534; inspirer of resurgence, 468-9; 
at Dakshineshwar, return to Kamar- 
pukur, and marriage, 476-7 (sec also 
Bhairavl Brahman! and Sarada Devi) 
Ramanand, he and Vitthalpant, 345 
Ranuhandra (Mukhopadhyay), 472f.; vision 
about the birth of a divine daughter, 
473; his liberality during a famine, 

474; leading his daughter Sarada to 
Dakshineshwar, 480-1 
Ramkumar, 420 
Rahgajamma, 338 
Raiigapataka, 305 
l(anl Bal, 291 

"Rasmani (Rani), her parentage, 414; her 
marriage and married life, 415; 
widowed, 416; management of her 
estate, her charities, 416-7; pilgri¬ 
mages, 4l7f.; her heroism and devo¬ 
tion, 418-9; receives the Divine 
Mother’s command to build Her a 
temple and worship Her, 419-20; comes 
in touch with Shrl Ramakrishna, 421-2; 
her death, 422f. (see also Rama¬ 
krishna) 

Ratrl, 61; in the Puranas, 61; in Tantrika 
philosophy, Vedic or Brahmanic 
goddesses as Moon-goddesses, 61; Kala- 
ratrl, 64; Nirriti, 64 

Raziya Sultan, succeeds Iltutmish, 380; her 
accomplishments, 380f.; subdues recal¬ 
citrant nobles, 381; her favouritism to 
an Abyssinian slave, 38If.; quells the 
rebellion of the Lahore governor, 
marries the rebel Altuniya, her captor, 
is defeated bv Balban, and killed in 
flight, 382 
RebbaladevI, 307 
Rishyashrihga, 154 

Ritadhwaja, kills the demon Patalaketu, 
marries Madalasa, 223; cheated by 
Talakctu, 224; loses Madalasa, 224; 
friendship with Naga princes, whose 
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Ritadhwaja —Continued 

father revives Madalasa through aus¬ 
terities, 228 (sec also Madalasa) 

RohinI, 108 

Romain Rolland, on Shrl Ramakrishna, 
468, 534 
Romasha, 137f. 

Rudramba, called Rudradeva Maharaja by 
her father, quells insurrections and 
defeats a Yadava monarch, 316; her 
charities, 317; Marco Polo’s remarks 
about her kingdom, 317 
Kupal (sec Mahadamba) 

Rupamatl, 331 

Sachldcvl, 372-3 
Sahajo Bal, 330 
Sahasrara, 82 

Sahibjl, cause of her husband’s success as 
an administrator, 393; cleverly extri¬ 
cates her beleaguered troops from the 
Afghans, 394; Aurangzeb’s faith in 
her and his reward, 394; goes to 
Mecca and on returning leads a retired 
pious life, 394 

Saint-poetesses of Gujarat, 366-8 
Samavatl, early misfortune, 267; co-wife 
Chulamagandiva’s malicious plan to 
ruin her fails, 268; foremost of the 
female lay devotees of Buddha, 269 
Samvyavahdrika name, 94 
Samyogita, 320 

Sarada Devi (Shrl), or the Holy Mother, 
her first Birth Centenary and the 
Memorial Volume, ix, xix; Nivedita’s 
tribute to her, xviii; a learner 
at the feet of Shrl Ramakrishna, 
432; she and Gopala’s Mother, 441; 
she and Yogln Ma, 443, 445-7; she and 
Golap Ma, 449-52; she and Gaurl Ma, 
455, 456-7; she and Lakshml Didi, 
460-2; her life an enigma, 470-1; its 
rural setting, 471-2; her parents, birth, 
childhood and mental make-up, 473; 
her early education and home-training, 
473-5; her marriage—a fresh gospel of 
conjugal union, 475f.; holy union, 476; 
prescience, 476, 476f.; second meeting 
with her divine husband, 478; rumours 
about Gadadhar and her reaction, 478, 
478f.; doubts resolved, 479; wild 
rumours again, 479; starts f^r 
Dakshineshwar, attack of Malaria and 
vision, 480, 480f.; cordial welcome, 482; 
marvellous pattern of conjugal life, 
482f.; as the wife, the nun, the disciple 
and the Divine Mother, 484; Shodashl- 
pftja , 485; its significance, 486; ‘awaken¬ 
ing’ of Siriihavahinl, 487; confronting 
a brigand, 489-91; her samddhi re¬ 
vealed, 491-2; a ministering angel to 
Shrl Ramakrishna, 494-500; her physi¬ 
cal strain, 496; her unfathomable love 
for the Master, 498-9; her service at 
Shyampukur and Cossipore, 499-500; 
after tnc passing away of Shrl Rama- 
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krishna, 500-1; at Vrindavan, 501-3; 
first disciple Swam! Yogananda, 502; 
at Kamarpukur, 503-4; her tapasyd and 
ascent to spiritual motherhood, 504; 


Savitri — Continued 

and the appearance of Yama, 218-9; 
she pleases Yama with her wisdom 
and fidelity to her husband and 
obtains boons, including his restora- 
at Calcutta and suburbs, 504-9; mm- s tion to life, 219-20 

ri- vXoem 


kalpa sa triad hi, pahehatapa and previ- w'Sembiyan-mahadevI, 305 


sion of SwamI Vivckananda’s apostolic 
mission, 505; momentous change,^ 506; 
spiritual ministration starts, 507-9; 
SwamI Premananda on the Holy 
Mother, 509; her house in Calcutta, 
509; her second pilgrimage and return, 
510-3; again to Banaras, an accident 
at Sarnath, 514; her universal good¬ 
will, 515-9; her wonderful _ spiritual 
power, 517; her grace to Girlsh, 518f.; 
her simplicity and superhuman love, 
519-23; model' of endurance, 521; har¬ 
mony of contending qualities in her, 
524-32; her terrifying pose, 525; meek 
attitude of the disciples of Shrl 
Ramakrishna towards her, 525f.; she 
and lier brothers, 527; she and 
Radhu, 528-32; has an attack of Kala- 
azar, 532; her exit, 532-4; para and 
apara-prakriti or Shiva and Shakti 
represented by Shn Ramakrishna and 
Sarada Devi,' 534-5; as the ideal of 
Indian womanhood, 535; her life ful¬ 
fils a great need of the modern world, 

535-9 , PAn . . 

Saradananda (SwamI) or Sharat, 509; his 
devotion to the Holy Mother, 525f., 
partitioning her brothers properties, 
527; in charge of her children, 534 

Sarama, 147-8 

Sarasavanl, 299 (see Sharada) 

Saraswatf, in the Rig Veda a sacred river, 
55; next a river-goddess, 55f.; she as 
Vacli, 56-7; as Gayatrl, 57; daughter 
and wife of Bralima, 57; her vehicles, 
57, 57n.; significance of the word, 57n.; 
as Shakti associated with the Trinity, 
58; an important goddess in Bud¬ 
dhism and jainism, 58 

Saraswatf, poetess, 296 

Sarda Acf, 113 

SarojinI Naidu, the family she was born 
in, 411; education in England, 41 If.; 
her poetry, 412-3; as a public figure, 
4,3 

Sati, during the Vedic times, 11; m vogue 
in 400 B.C., 20f. 

Sati, married to Shiva, stung by her 

••• « 1_ X _I 111. 


Shabarl (Siddha-), 143-4; devotion to spir¬ 
itual guides, 144; with Rama, 144; 
patient and confident of God’s grace, 
250 

Shaibya, 234, 242 

Shakta Sadhakas, of the near past, 82-5 
Shakti, Indian ideal of, 67; as consorts of 
gods, 68; traces in all Indian philos¬ 
ophies, 68-74. 

Shakti, the philosophy of: Shakti and her 
possessor recognized in all Indian reli¬ 
gions, 68; in all Upanishads and 
Mahavana Buddhism, 68; no system¬ 
atic acount in the Puranas, 69f.; 
main discussions in the Tantras, 70; 
earliest discussion in Pancharatra 
Vaishnavism, 70; Kashmir Tantrik- 
ism earlier than that of Bengal, 70; 
the Trika school, 70; Kashmir Shai¬ 
vism, 71; in the Buddhist Tantras, 
72; three views on the relation of 
Shiva and Shakti, 72-3; in Auro- 
bindo’s philosophy, 73-4, 84-5 
Shakti -pit has, 76 

Shakti-sad/u/mi, its three stages, 84-5 
Shakuntala, meets Dushmanta, 190; her 
parentage, 190; marriage, 191; gives 
birth to Sarvadamana, appears with 
her child at Dushmanta’s court and is 
disowned, 192-3; her views on a 
husband’s duties, 193-4 
Shakuntala (in Sanskrit classics), 245-6 
Shangam period, 298, 310; works of this 
period depict blending of Aryan and 
Tamil cultures, 312 

ShantajadevI, ‘rampart of the Jaina faiths/ 
284, 307f.; her accomplishments, 308; 
builds a temple at Shravana Belgola, 
308; ‘upholder of four faiths/ 308 
Shantinatha Purdna , 307 
Sharada (Ubhayabharatl or Sarasavanl), 
248, 297, 299 
Sharat (see Saradananda) 

Sharmishtha, 235; quarrel between her 
and DevayanI, her character, 237 
ShashlyasI, 101 
Shashwatl or Nan, 137 


by yogic , „ w 

of devotion to the husband, 242 


__ MM _ Shehgavai, 309 

father’s reviling her husband, 232; her i Shlla-bhattarika, 42; poetess and probably 
spirited reply, 233; she burns her body J a queen, 293-4 

by yogic fire, 233; a glorious example* 7 Shlla-mahadevI, 313; her charities, 314; 

‘ \ exercises supreme authority over her 

kingdom, 314; a poetess, 314 
ShivajI, at Sajjangad, 354, 357 
Shravikas (Jaina lay women), 275 
Shrl, Shrl-sukta, 58; as the wife of Aditya, 
58; emanating from Prajapati, 58; 
identified with the earth, 58; references 
to her, 58-9; images found in Bud- 


Satvabhama, 243 _ . 

Satyavat (Satvavan), (see Savitri) 

Savitri, her birth, 214; her selection of 
Satyavat as husband, 215; her deter¬ 
mination to marry him, 217; her vow 
of Triratra, 217; accompanies her 
husband on the fateful day, his death 
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Surabala, 528; her sacrilegious behaviour 
towards the Holy Mother, 529 
Surva, ideal of marriage, 2 
Swamakumarl Devi, her family atmosphere, 
407-8; her first novel, 407; as a social 
reformer, 408; a versatile and volu¬ 
minous writer, 408-9 
Swayamprabha, 144-5 
Synod of Macon, 22 
System of transliteration, xiii 


Shri — Continued 

dhist centres, 58f.; worship fully estab¬ 
lished in the Gupta period, 59; asso¬ 
ciated with the harvest goddess,, etc., 
as Shakti of Vishnu, 59-60; inter¬ 
mediary between God and the JIvas, 

60 

ShrldcvT, 282; forgoes the blessing of a 
son for building the beautiful marble 
temple on Mount Abu, 283 
Shunyatd, 72 

Shwctaketu, on promiscuity, 1 
Shvamasundari Devi, pious, 472; vision 
' about the birth of a divine daughter, 

473; worship of Jagaddhatrl, 489; pil¬ 
grimage to Purl, and death, 512 
Siddharaja Jayasiriiha, 362, 363 
Sikata, 5 
Silla, 290 
Sinlvall, 61 

Sister of Agastya, 130 
SIta, Adwaita’s junior wife, 374 
SIta, ideal of Indian womanhood, 24-5; 
daughter of Mother Earth, 53; her 
offering of daily Vedic prayers 
(sandhya), 103; .Nlandodari on SIta, 

150-1; greatness more pronounced than 
Rama’s, 161 f.; as Vedavatl, 162; she 
and Ravana, 163f.; her firmness and 
dignity with Rama, 164; her harsh 

words' to Lakshmana and compcnsa- . 

tion, 165, 1651; she and Hanumat, Tribhuvana-mahade\i I, 287 

165-6; her ordeal, 167; her banishment, 1 Tnbhuvana-mahadevt II, -87 
167; her devotion to Kama, 167; all Tnbhuvana-saraswati 294 
sacrifices hers, 168 

SIta (in Sanskrit classics), 240; idyllic life 
in Janasthana, 241; at the Ashoka 
garden in Lanka, 241; branded with 
infamy and banished, 241 
SIta, wife of PTpa, 330 
Sitd-yajna , 27, 94f. 

Si-yu-ki , Hiuen Tsang’s 285 
Slceman, on Durgavatl, 324f. 

Social changes regarding women in modern 
India, 113, 114, 119 
Srishtiya Vac liana, 304 
Srota-a patina , 256 
Sthulabhadra’s seven sisters, 280 
Stridhatia, 28, 40, 44-5 
Stfi-rdjya , references to, 285-6 
V<>ubhadra, 243 

^Tugandha, 42 , 

Sukanva, 182; as the ascetic Chvavana s 
wife, 183; confronted by the Ashwms, 

184; her chastity restores^ youth and 
eyesight to Chyavana, 185 
Sukka, 108 

Sutahha, nun. adept in yoga, tests King 
Dharmadhwaja, 199; her philosophy, 

201-2 

Sulabha (Maitreyl), 5, 30, 96 
x/Sumana (Princess), 109 

Sumitra, 160-1; her character, 160-1; her 
estimate of Rama, 161 
Sun dart, 277 

/Sunlti, 234; her instruction to Dhruva, <.34t. 
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Tantrika worship, 81; truth within the body 
is truth in cosmos, 82; two polar extrem¬ 
ities — muladhara and sahasrdra, 82; 
ascent and descent, 82, 84 
^Tara, 151-3; her counsel to Vali, 152; her 
^ boldness, 152; she and Lakshmana, 153 
Tara Bal (Rajput woman), 322 
Tarabal, wife of Rajaram, 358 
Tarigonda Vengamamba, 336-7 
Thullartanda. 109 
Tilakavati, 299 
Tirumoli , 302 

Tirupfxliai, 303 _ _ _ 

Tod (Col.), on Padniinl, 321; on Mira Bal, 
329 

Xoru Dutt, her family, 399f.; her educa¬ 
tion, 400; her works and criticism there¬ 
of, 401-2; estimation, 402f. 

Totapuri, 431 

Transliteration, system of, xiii 


Trijata, *148-9 
Trishala (Privakarinl), mother of Mahavtra, 
275; she and Devananda, 276; worship¬ 
ped by the Jainas at Mathura, 276 
Turkish women of India, 379f. 

Ubhayabharatl, (see Sharada) 

Uma, as haimavatt, 62-3; daughter of 
Himalaya, 63, 233; practised austeri¬ 
ties for getting Shiva as husband, 234 
(see Ambika, Parvatl) 

Umavamma, 340-1 

Unniyarcha, 318; saves her and other 
women’s honour bv drawing iier sword, 
319 

Upanayana (initiation) of women, 5, 30; 
disastrous consequences of its discon¬ 
tinuance, 33-5; authorities for 93-5; its 
cessation in the Smriti period, 110 
Vpdya , 72 

Vach, in different countries, 56; associated 
with Ida and Bharat!, 56f.; as Gayatrl, 
57; variously described in Buddhist 
liturgical texts, 58; seer, daughter of 
sage Ambhrina, 95; sources of the 
epithet, 130; Devi-sukta , 130; meta¬ 
phorical-evidence of Vedic literature 
against this presumption, 131; case 
against mystical exaltation in practi¬ 
cal and polytheistic age, 132 
Vadava Pratltheyl, 5, 96 
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v^adhrimatT, woman warrior, 101 
Vaishnav Charan, 429 
Valmlki, he and Narada, 140; Raina, his 
centre of attention, 140f. 

Van Rheed, his testimony to Umayanuna’s 
abilities, 341 

Varahamihira, on women, 23f. 

Vasantasena, 247-8 
Vasavadatta, 246-7 

Vedavati, her austerities, 162; her encounter 
with Ravana and birth as SIta, 162 
Vedic mother goddesses, 51-67 
Vcdic women, a general picture of, 14f. 
VeUi VIdi, 308 
Venabal, 353-4 
Vcnnikuyatti, 310 

Vidura, accompanies Dhritarashtra to 
forest, 172f.; host of KuntI during her 
sons’ banishment, 174; makes a last 
attempt to save the Kauravas' destruc¬ 
tion, 174; Dhritarashtra*s messenger to 
the king of Panchala, 174; his protest 
against Duhshasana’s conduct towards 
^ DraupadT, 174, 178 
^,/vidura, 106, 175; .a true representative of 
Kshatriya spirit, 202; her exhortation 
to her defeated son,* 203-5 w 

Ytdyapati, 330-1 

/Vijava-bhattarika (Vijaya-mahadevI), 42, 
293, 312 (sec also Vijayanka) 
Vijayanka, 42; famous Rarnatl poetess 
identified with Vijaya-bhattarika, other¬ 
wise variously known, 293, 294, 295 
Vijja (Vijjaka, Bijjaka, Vidya), (see 
Vijayanka) • 

Viinaneshwara, on stridhana, 44f. 
Vikatanitamba, 293 
Yura, 252 

Vishakha, 270; her marriage, 271; her dif¬ 
ferences with her father-in-law Migara, 
272-3; on his conversion to Buddhism, 
she comes to be known as Migara- 
mdta , 273; foremost of women donors 
in Buddhism, 274 

Vishnu, on women’s law of inheritance, 39 
Vishnupriya, her austere life of prayer and 
renunciation, 373 

Vishnuvardhana (Bittiga Hoysaja), builder 
of the famous temple at Belur (Mysore 
State), 308 
Vishpala, 101, 137 
Vishwamitra, 146 
^vishwasadcvl, 369 
Vishwavara, 5, 26, 95, 133 
Visoba Khechar, and Namadev, 347 
Vitthalpant, or Chaitanyananda, 345 
Vivekananda (Swam!), "his letter to Nive- 
dita on work for Indian women, xvi; 
on Shri Ramakrishna, 468; on the 
power of Incarnations, 517; visit to 
the Holy Mother, 525; on Indian 
women, 537; his views on the Holy 
Mother, 538-9 


Westermarck, The History of Human 
Marriage , 1, In. 


Widow, remarriage of, 11, 15, 28, 36, 125 
Wife of Vasukra, 136 

/Women, as heroes and administrators, J. S. 

Mill's remarks, 43 
Women, chanting Samans, 27 
Women, culturally the same throughout 
the country, though differing otherwise, 
116 

Women, domestic duties of, 12 
Women, in Homeric days, 10 
Women, in industries, in the Vcdic period, 
27; in the Smriti-Purana period, 37 
Women, in the Brahmana-Upamshadic Age, 
deterioration and its causes, 29, 32; 
eligible for upanayarta and sacrifice, 
30; professional teachers 30; living in 
boarding houses, 30; philosophers and 
nuns, 30; marriageable age of girls 
lowered, 32 

Women, in the early Smriti-Purana period 
(c. 500 B.C. to 600 A.D.), girls' 

marriageable age, 32f.; reasons for 

•lowering the age, 33; upanayana a 

mere formality, 33f.; its discontinuance, 
34; reduced to status of Shudras, 34, 
35; relation of husband and wife, 34; 
no voice in choice of husband, 35; 
perpetual tutelage, 35; reasons for 

deterioration, 35f.; divorce and re¬ 

marriage discontinued, 36; Hindu and 
Buddhist nuns, 37; music and dancing, 
37; right to property, 38-40 
Women, in the, later Vedic Age, cannot go 
to the assemblies, can neither own nor 
inherit property, polygamy common, 
chastity for the weaker sex alone, 129 
Women, in the Puranic period, mostly 
looked upon as wives and mothers only 
without freedom in social and reli¬ 
gious life, 221; conjugal fidelity and 
devoted service to husbands stressed, 
22 If. 

Women, in the Vcdic Age, composing 
hymns, 26; as sole sacrifices, 26-7; 
ccjual status in society, 27; levirate and 
widow re-marriage in vogue, 28; no 
right to property, 28; taking active 
interest in social, religious and politi- 
cal matte rs, 27, 28^/ —^ 

Women, IfTrtttTn tradition about them, xv; 
compared with men, xv, xvii; their 
uplift and Ramakrishna movement and 
GandhFs work, xvi; marriage and 
motherhood, xvi-xviii; Oriental woman, 
xvii 

Women, position of (between c. 600 A.D. 
and . c. 1800 A.D.), status reduced to 
that of Shudras, 40; custodians of Pau- 
ranika religion, 40-1; high moral life 
of widows, 41; literacy limited to few 
groups, 42; music and dancing, 42; as 
teachers and doctors, 42; marriageable 
age, 43; purdah system fairly prevalent, 
44; right of inheritance and stridhana , 
44-6; comparison of women of the East 
and West, 46f.; their real position in 
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Women, position of— Continued^ 

the family and society, 47; fountain¬ 
head of culture, 47; modern tendencies, 
48 

Women, ‘weaker sex/ treated mostly by the 
ancients as inferiors, 87; not so in 
India, 87f., 88; their right to Vedic 
studentship or upanayana, 91-2, 93, 96; 
learned women, 95-6; system of 
women's education in ancient India, 
97-9; their courses of study, 100-2; 
education in the Ramayana, 102-4; 
in the XIahdbhdrata, 104-6; in Jaina 
and Buddhist periods, 105-9; in early 
Smritl Age, 109-10 

Women’s education in Jaina and Buddhist 
times, full facilities for highest edu¬ 
cation in monasteries, 106f.; Digambara 
Jainas alone against female education, 
107; more Jaina nuns than monks, 107; 
thefts or Buddhist nuns as composers 
of gat has , 108; as teachers, preachers 
and social workers, 108 

Women’s education in the XIahdbhdrata, 
brahmacharya as in the Vedic Age, 
104; learned married women, 105; 
forest life, 105; excelling in dancing 
and singing, 106; held in honour for 
education and character, 106 

Women’s education in the Ramayana, 
brahmacharya as in the Vedic Age, 
102f.; ascetic women, 103; education 
very comprehensive, 103f. 

Women’s education in the Smriti period, 
deterioration in learning sets in, 109-10; 
honoured as mothers, 110; upanayana 
ceases, 110; Vedic mantras permitted 
onlv in women’s marriage ceremonies, 
110 ' 

Women’s education m the Vedic Age, 5, 
91-7 \ 

Women’s (Modern) legal position, on 
husband’s marrying again, the wife 
cannot claim compensation, the aban¬ 
doned wife cannot seek divorce, 115 

Women’s present emancipation not deep- 
rooted, 115 

Women’s right of inheritance, in the 
Nirukta , 31; in the Dharma-sutras and 


Women’s right of inheritance —Continued 
Smritis, 31, 39, 44-6; in Muslim and 
Christian families in India, 124 

Women’s rights in Buddhism, 253-4 

Yajhavalkya, on women’s upattayana, 33; 
on women’s marriage as upanayana, 
34; on women’s right of inheritance, 
39-40 

YakinI Mahattara, leader of Jaina nuns, 
281 

Yaksha, 280 

Ydmala (state of perfect union), 72 

Yantra, 71; body the best yantra, 81-2 

Y'ogananda (SwamI), 489; initiation by the 
Holy Mother, 502; as the Holy Mother’s 
chief attendant, 506, 525 

Yogahga-trfvidhi , 304 

YYiglndra MohinI Bishwas or Y r ogIn Ma, 
Shri Ramakrishna’s observation on her, 
442; her parents, and happy marriage, 
442; meeting Shri Ramakrishna and the 
Holy Mother, 443-4; as the Holy 
Mother’s confidante, 443; the Holy 
Mother’s remarks on her, 443, 447; 
her gift of memory and her help to 
# Sister Nivedita, 444* the Master’s visit 
to her house, 444; life at Vrindavan, 
445; images of Gopala, 445-6; sannydsa, 
446; her daily routine, 446-7; her 
house often visited by the disciples 
of Shri Ramakrishna, 447; witness 
of the Holy Mother’s samddhis and 
visions, 491-2, 506; pane ha ta pa, 506; 
accompanies her to Banaras, Vrinda¬ 
van, 511; her vision of Shri Rama¬ 
krishna, 531-2 

Yudhishthira, gambles away all, 171; at 
Indraprastha, 174; dissuades KuntI 
from going to the forest, 176; his 
Rajasuya sacrifice, 177; Draupadl’s con¬ 
troversy with him on dharma, 178; 
his love and regard for Draupadl, 179; 
as suzerain of India, pilgrimage 
throughout India, and the end, 181 

ZTbunnisa, gets the Koran by heart at a 
tender age and writes Persian poetry, 
388; Diwdn-i-Makhp, 389; pious and 
pure, 389 
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